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ARE  CHURCHES  SELF-CENTERED? 

A  Midmonth  Powwow 

METHODIST  FAMILYOFTHE-YEAR 
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A  Thanksgiving  Proclamation 

"1  do,  therefore,  invite  my  fellow-citizens ..  Jo  set  apart  and  observe 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  our  beneficent  father  who  dwtk 


Together/ November   1962 


IT  WAS  October  3,  1863;  the  war  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  raged  on,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  weary  with  his  an- 
guishing responsibilities.  Yet  he  could  write : 

"The  year  that  is  drawing  toward  its 
close  has  been  filled  with  the  blessings  of 
fruitful  fields  and  healthful  skies.  To  these 
bounties,  which  are  so  constantly  enjoyed 
that  we  are  prone  to  forget  the  source 
from  which  they  come,  others  have  been 
added..." 

With  this  introduction,  acknowledging 
"the  ever-watchful  providence  of  almighty 
God,"  Lincoln  crystallized  as  a  national 
custom  observance  of  the  fourth  Thursday 
of  that  November  as  a  day  of  thanksgiv- 
ing; and  Dean  Cornwell's  splendid  painting 
at  left  catches  him  after  he  has  signed  the 
wartime  proclamation. 

Americans  had  observed  occasional  days 
of  thanksgiving  and  festival  ever  since  1621 , 
when  Gov.  William  Bradford  declared  the 
first  one  for  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  And 
in  years  that  followed,  the  custom  spread 
to  other  colonies.  At  the  end  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  George  Washington  pro- 
claimed Thursday,  November  26,  1789,  as 
a  day  for  the  new  nation  to  thank  God. 

It  is  notable  that  in  1794,  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  then  just  10  years  old, 
recommended  to  all  Methodists  "that  the 
last  Thursday  in  October  be  set  apart  as  a 
day  of  solemn  and  general  Thanksgiving, 
and  that  all  servile  labour  be  laid  aside, 
and  those  days  be  observed  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  a  Sabbath." 


Copyright  1937— The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission. 


Jhursday  oj  ^November  next  as  a  day 
n  heavens." 
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with  each  Christinas  gift  subscription  to  TOGETHER 


This  year  send  TOGETHER  to  your  list  of  loved  ones.  We'll  send 

one  of  these  beautifully  bound  portfolios  FREE  to  every  person 

on  your  list.  Send  as  many  as  three  gift  subscriptions  and 

get  a  FREE  portfolio  for  yourself. 

You  will  be  glad  you  started  your  Christmas  shopping  so  early. 

A  handsome  Christmas  card  hand-signed  with  your  name  will 

announce  each  of  your  gifts  just  before  Christmas. 

Check  the  insert  facing  page  76  for  order  instructions. 
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Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 

with    thine?    Dost    thou    lore    and 

serve  God?  It  is  enough.  I  give  thee 
tin  right  hand  o\  fellowship. 

—John    Wesley    (1703-1791) 


I 


\  OUR  EAGERNESS  to  grcel  the  season  at 
hand,  let's  jump  the  gun,  serve  up  an  imaginary 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  invite  all  the  writers  and 
artists  who  have  contributed  to  this  issue.  II  you'll 

join  US  at  the  table,  we'll  introduce  you  to  some  ol 
our  guests.  .  .  . 

The  attractive  brunette  at  your  left  is  Mis. 
Margaret  F.  (Peg)  Donaldson  ol  Mamaroncck,  N.Y., 

an  author,  journalist,  and  choir  director  who  has 
been  director  of  promotion  ,\n<\  public  relations  tor 
the  New  York  Area  of  The  Methodist  Church  since 
1953.  One  of  7  women  among  the  32  editors  ol 
Together's  29  Area  News  Editions,  she  doubles  in 
brass  this  month  with  By  Reason  of  Strength 
|  page  22| — her  account  ol  an  interview  with 
Bishop  Herbert  Welch.  The  tremendous  vitality  and 
spiritual  power  that  characterize  this  remarkable 
man  on  the  brink  of  a  century  can  be  summed  up 
in  two  brief  anecdotes.  Peg  supplied  the  first  when 
she  told  us  she  "got  more  from  the  interview  than 
money  can  pay  me."  The  other  is  an  incident  that 
happened  in  Korea  many  years  ago.  The  bishop  was 
standing  beside  the  late  Mrs.  Welch,  watching  sadly 
as  their  Korean  home  burned  to  the  ground.  Sud- 
denly there  was  an  explosion,  and  Mrs.  Welch 
turned  to  her  husband  with  a  smile.  "Well,  there 
go  all  your  sermons,  Bert,"  she  said. 

At  your  right  is  another  retired  bishop,  Arthur  J. 
Moore  of  Atlanta,  whose  Personal  Testimony  on 
page  15  is  especially  suitable  for  the  Thanksgiving 
season.  As  a  young  man,  he  asked  to  be  sent  to 
Korea  as  a  missionary,  but  was  turned  down.  The 
mere  fact  that  Mr.  Moore  did  not  give  up  then, 
but  went  on  to  head  the  entire  world  missionary 
effort  as  president  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, is  the  kind  of  true  success  story  Horatio  Alger 
never  got  around  to  telling. 

Alger  also  could  have  written  the  story  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  across  the  table.  Dean  Corn- 
well,  the  artist.  When  he  is  called  the  dean  of 
American  illustrators,  nobody  is  punning.  He  started 
out  as  the  youthful  operator  of  an  ice-cream  factory, 
became  a  professional  trumpet  player  and  drummer, 
studied  three  weeks  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
and  then  took  a  job  as  a  staff  artist  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  For  more  than  40  years,  his  outstanding 
work  has  been  familiar  to  readers  of  the  best  maga- 
zines; and  his  historical  and  patriotic  murals  are  to 
be  found  in  public  buildings  throughout  the  nation. 
His  portrayal  of  Lincoln  on  pages  2-3  speaks  for 
itself,  doesn't  it? 

Well,  we  didn't  even  get  started  around  the  table. 
Here  it  is  time  to  eat,  and  what  will  you  have?  If 
it  will  be  turkey  this  Thanksgiving,  why  not  turn 
to  this  month's  cover  and  take  your  pick? 

— Your  Editors 
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HOW!  Lifetime  Hospitalization 
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NO  AGE  LIMIT!        NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL! 


Here's  good  news  for  those  of  you 
who  do  not  drink.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  you  can  get  the  newest 
and  most  modern  type  of  hospi- 
talization coverage  at  an  unbeliev- 
ably low  rate  because  the  Gold 
Star  Policy  is  offered  to  non- 
drinkers  ONLY!  Think  of  it! 
$100.00  weekly  from  the  first  day 
and  for  as  long  as  you  remain  in 
the  hospital! 

PAID  TO  YOU  IN  CASH 

This  money  is  paid  to  you  in  cash 
to  be  used  for  rent,  food,  hospital  or 
doctor  bills — anything  you  wish — 
and  your  policy  can  never  be  can- 
celled simply  because  you  get  old, 
or  have  too  many  claims. 

Every  day,  over  64,000  people  en- 
ter our  hospitals — 47,000  of  these  for 
the  first  time.  No  one  knows  whose 
turn  will  be  next,  whether  yours  or 
mine.  But  we  do  know  that  a  fall  on 
the  sidewalk  or  stairs  in  your  home, 
or  some  sudden  illness  could  put  you 
in  the  hospital  for  weeks  or  months, 
and  could  cost  many  hundreds  or 
even  thousands  of  dollars. 

If  you  do  not  drink  and  are  carry- 
ing ordinary  hospitalization  insur- 
ance, you  are,  in  reality,  helping  to 
pay  for  the  accidents  and  hospital 
bills  of  those  who  do  drink.  This  is 
an  unfair  penality. 


COMPARE  THESE  LOW  RATES 

Since  we  limit  our  membership  to 
non-drinkers  only,  you  save  up  to 
40%  on  comparable  hospitalization. 
Any  individual  who  does  not  drink, 
regardless  of  age,  can  apply  for  this 
new  type  of  low-cost  protection. 
Even  if  you  are  covered  by  another 
policy,  the  Gold  Star  Plan  will  sup- 
plement that  coverage  and  pay  in 
addition  to  your  present  policy.  Be- 
cause it  cost  only  pennies  a  day  to 
have  this  wonderful  protection 
against  sickness  and  accidents,  many 
of  our  members  have  insured  their 
parents  as  well  as  themselves.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  times 
you  can  collect.  Full  benefits  go  into 
effect  the  day  your  policy  is  issued. 
We  invite  you  to  compare  these  low 
rates  and  unusual  benefits  with  any 
other  similar  hospitalization  insur- 
ance. We  know  you  will  find  that 
Gold  Star  offers  the  finest  coverage 
for  less  money. 

LOW  RATES  FOR  NON-DRINKERS 

This  wonderful,  generous  protection 
costs  only  $4  a  month  for  each  per- 
son through  age  49.  For  each  adult 
age  50  through  69,  the  rate  is  only 
$6  a  month,  and  for  senior  citizens 
age  70  and  over,  the  rate  is  $8  a 
month. 


And  remember,  with  Gold  Star, 
the  NO-LIMIT  hospital  plan,  there 
is  NO  LIMIT  on  how  long  you  can 
stay  in  the  hospital,  NO  LIMIT  on 
the  number  of  times  you  can  collect 
(the  company  can  never  cancel  your 
policy),  and  NO  LIMIT  on  age! 

SENIOR  CITIZEN'S  POLICY 

As  you  know,  older  people  fre- 
quently find  it  difficult  to  get  hos- 
pitalization insurance.  Not  with  Gold 
Star!  Why  should  our  elder  citizens 
who  need  it  most  be  denied  this  pro- 
tection? Gold  Star  offers  a  Senior 
Citizen's  Policy  with  NO  AGE 
LIMIT,  yet  pays  identically  the  same 
liberal  benefits  as  the  standard  Gold 
Star  S100.00  per  week  policy,  and  is 
good  for  life! 


WHY  THIS  GOLD  STAR  PLAN 
WAS  FORMED 

The  Gold  Star  Total  Abstainers'  Pol- 
icy was  originated  by  De  Moss  Asso- 
ciates, who  felt  that  folks  who  do 
not  drink  ought  to  be  entitled  to 
special  protection  at  a  special  rate. 
This  is  the  very  first  hospitalization 
policy  ever  designed  for  and  sold 
only  to  total  abstainers.  This  plan 
is  underwritten  by  some  of  Amer- 
ica's foremost  companies  and  now 
has  satisfied  policyholders  in  all  50 
states,  in  Canada  and  in  many  for- 
eign countries. 


Cott&tandu?  Jleade**  Say.-      Happy  Policyholders  Write: 


DR.  ARTHUR  J.  MOORE,  Past  President,  Council 
of  Bishops,  The  Methodist  Church:  "It  would  ap- 
pear that  common  justice  would  provide  some  form 
of  hospitalization  policy  available  to  non-drinkers 
only.  This,  I  understand,  has  finally  been  done.  I 
applaud  this  principle  and  wish  the  idea  every  pos- 
sible success." 

JEROME  HINES,  leading  bass  with  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company:  "The  non-drinker  is  a 
better  risk  and  should  be  entitled  to  a  better 
insurance  rate.  I  am  most  happy  to  recommend 
this  low  cost  Cold  Star  Policy.  It  should  prove 
to  be  a  real  help  and  blessing  to  all  who  can 
qualify." 

DR.  CARADINE  HOOTON,  General  Secretary, 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns,  The  Methodist 
Church:  "The  non-drinker,  being  a  better  insurance 
risk,  should  be  entitled  to  a  better  insurance  rate  on 
his  policy.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  bringing 
this  low-cost  insurance  to  total  abstainers." 


Dr.  Harold  S.  Laird,  Largo,  Florida:  "I  am  so  pleased  with  the  service  of 
De  Moss  Associates  that  I  can  only  say  that  I  could  not  have  asked  for 
greater  courtesy  and  more  careful  consideration.  I  can  certainly  recom- 
mend this   company  without   reservation." 

Alice  M.  Seager,  Rochester,  New  York:  "I  recommend  Gold  Star  as  the 
best  insurance  policy  that  can  be  obtained  at  such  low  cost.  No  waiting. 
no  red  tape,  and  they  were  so  kind  and  helpful  to  me.  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  Gold  Star  member." 

Rev.  J.  Elwin  Zuch,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:  "Thank  God  for  the 
Gold  Star  Hospitalization  Policy  I  hold  with  De  Moss  Associates.  Just  to 
know  that  my  claim  would  be  handled  by  Christians  gave  me  a  sense  of 
security  at  the  time  when  I  needed  it  the  most.  Your  disposition  of  my 
claim  more  than  justified  my  expectations." 

Mrs.  Vesta  Hayncs,  Cleveland.  Ohio:  "I  was  delighted  with  the  prompt 
service  of  your  company  on  payment  of  my  claim.  You  are  truly  an 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  us  Senior  Citizens.  May  God's  blessing  be  upon 
you  as  you  help  to  allay  the  real  problems  of  us  older  ones." 

Mrs.  Esther  E.  Arison,  Sycamore,  Illinois:  "How  grateful  I  am  for  the 
generous  check  I  received  by  special  delivery  today.  I  was  almost  em- 
barrassed to  present  a  claim  just  four  days  after  signing  the  policy  ;  how- 
ever, your  company  paid  for  every  day  of  the  entire  month  I  was  hos- 
pitalized.  God   will   surely   bless   a   company   of   such   integrity   as   yours." 


DE  MOSS  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  VALLEY  FORGE,  PENNA. 
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Coverage  for  Non-Drinkers  ONLY!! 


NO  LIMIT  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  TIMES  YOU  CAN  COLLECT! 


COMPARE  THESE 
GUARANTEED  BENEFITS: 

NO  AGE  LIMIT.  Same  liberal  benefits 
whether  you  are  1  or  101! 

GUARANTEED  RENEWABLE. 

Only  YOU  can  cancel  your  policy.  Your 
protection  continues  as  long  as  you  live! 

NO  WAITING  PERIODS. 

Full  benefits  go  into  effect  noon  of  the 
day  your  policy  is  issued.  And  Cold  Star 
pays  from  the  very  first  day  you  enter  the 
hospital.  fff 


WE  WILL  MAIL  YOUR  POLICY  FOR  YOUR 

FREE  EXAMINATION 


SEND  NO  MONEY!  No  salesman 
will  call.  In  the  privacy  of  your 
own  home,  read  the  policy  care- 
fully. Have  it  checked  by  your 
lawyer,  your  doctor,  your  friends 
or  some  trusted  advisor.  Make 
sure  it  provides  exactly  what 
we've  told  you  it  does.  Then  when 


you  have  convinced  yourself,  be- 
yond any  doubts,  that  this  policy 
is  everything  we've  claimed  for 
it  .  .  .  mail  us  your  first  premium. 
You  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose,  by  mailing  your 
application   immediately! 


HERE'S  ALL  YOU  DO: 

■J  Fill  out  application  below. 

El  Enclose  in  an  envelope. 

EJMail  to  De  Moss  Associates,  Inc.  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

You  will  receive  your  GOLD  STAR  POLICY  promptly  by  mail 


No  Salesman  will  call. 


NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL. 

Policy  is  mailed  to  your  home.  Claim 
checks  are  sent  air  mail  special  delivery, 
directly  to  you,  and  can  be  used  for  rent, 
food,  hospital,  doctor  bills — any  purpose 
you  wish! 

GOOD  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Cold  Star  has  satisfied  policyholders  in  all 
50  states  and  in  many  foreign  countries. 

YOU  PAY  ONLY  FOR  PROTECTION. 

No  policy  fees;  no  enrollment  fees;  no 
membership  dues! 

•     •     • 


ADDITIONAL    COLD    STAR    BENEFITS 

Pays  $2000.00  cash  for  accidental  death. 

Pays  $2000.00  cash  for  accidental  loss  of 
one  hand,  or  one  foot,  or  sight  of  one  eye. 

Pays  $6000.00  cash  for  accidental  loss  of 
both  hands,  or  both  feet,  or  sight  of  both 
eyes. 


ONLY    CONDITIONS    NOT    COVERED 

Every  kind  of  sickness  and  accident  is 
covered,  except  hospitalization  caused  by 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages  or  narcotics, 
pre-existing  conditions,  mental  or  nerv- 
ous disorders,  any  act  of  war,  or  preg- 
nancy.  Everything  else  IS  covered! 
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APPLICATION    FOR 


Gold  Star  Total  Abstainers'  Hospitalization  Policy 


Name  (Please  Print). 

Street  or  RD  # 

City 


1-1-8851-112         ™ 


Date  of  Birth:  Months 

My  occupation  is 

My  beneficiary  is 


County 

.Day Year. 


_Zone. 


.HeighL 


_State 

_Weight_ 
— Age — 


-Relationship. 


I  also  hereby  apply  for  coverage  for  the  members  of  my  family  listed  below: 


NAME  (Please  Print) 


AGE 


HCHT. 


WGHT. 


BENEFICIARY 


To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  do  you  or  any  person  applying  for 
coverage  now  have,  or  have  you  or  they  ever  had  any  physical  defect  or  deformity, 
high  or  low  blood  pressure,  heart  trouble,  diabetes,  cancer,  arthritis,  or  tubercu- 
losis; or  have  you  or  they,  within  the  last  5  years,  been  disabled  by  either  acci- 
dent or  illness,  had  medical  advice  or  treatment,  taken  medication  for  any 
condition,  or  been  advised  to  have  a  surgical  operation?  □  Yes  Q  No 

If  so,  give  details  stating  person  affected,  cause,  date,  name  and  address  of 
attending  physician  and  whether  fully  recovered: 


Neither  I  nor  any  other  person  listed  above  uses  alcoholic  beverages,  and  I  hereby 
do  apply  for  a  policy  with  the  understanding  that  the  policy  will  not  cover  any 
conditions  existing  prior  to  the  issue  date,  and  that  it  shall  be  issued  solely  and 
entirely  in  reliance  upon  the  written  answers  to  the  above  questions. 


Dole 
Form  GS  I 


Signed 


HERE 
ARE 
THE 
LOW 

GOLD 
STAR 

RATES 


Each  person  age  0-49  pays 


Each  adult  age  50-69  pays 


Each  adult  age  70 

and  over  pays 


IF  YOU  PAY 
MONTHLY 


»4. 


$6. 


$8. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW 
SAVE  EVEN  MORE   BY  PAYING  YEARLY. 
FULL  INFORMATION  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU. 


THE  GOLD  STAR  PLAN 
is  underwritten  by  the 
following  leading  com- 
panies, (depending 
upon  your  state  of 
residence)  : 

Guarantee  Trust  Life 
Insurance  Company 
Chicago,  Illinois 

National  Liberty  Life 

Insurance  Company 

King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

Old  Security  Life 

Insurance  Company 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 


apTKn  r)  DE  MOSS  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


VALLEY  F0R6E 
PENNSYLVANIA 


TIVIM 
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SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


Short  but  Sweet! 

HARRY  DENMAN,  Gen.  Secy. 
Methodist  Board  of  Evangelism 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

CONGRATULATIONS  ON  SEPTEM- 
BER FAMILY  LIFE  ISSUE. 

Aids  Christian  Living 

HAZEN  G.  WERNER,  Bishop 

Ohio  Area,  The  Methodist  Church 

Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Family  Life  Issue  [September] 
is  an  exceptionally  well-done  piece  of 
work. 

I  am  certain  that  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian family  living  will  be  aided  vastly 
by  the  excellence  of  Together  and  this 
issue. 

Career  Article  'Very  Timely' 

RICHARD   H.   BAUER,   Exec.   Secy. 

Inter.  Com.  on  Christian  Vocations 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Choosing  a  Career  [September,  page 
45]  and  Opportunities  in  Church  Voca- 
tions [page  47]  were  very  timely  in 
the  quadrennial  emphasis  on  recruit- 
ment and  vocation  under  consideration 
in  The  Methodist  Church. 

Susanna  Had  Last  Word 

JOSIAH  KILHAM 

Toronto,  Ontario 

That  painting  by  Charles  Hargens  in 
the  September  issue  of  Together  [page 
3]  brilliantly  tells  the  story  of  how 
Susanna  Wesley  taught  her  family  and 
neighbors  while  her  husband  Samuel, 
the   rector,   was   away  from   Epworth. 

Actually,  the  year  was  1712,  and  her 
husband  was  in  London.  When  he  re- 
turned he  was  outraged.  It  was  not 
Christian  decorum  for  the  wife  of  a 
minister  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  in  the 
rectory. 

But  Susanna  Wesley  seems  to  have 
won  her  argument  with  Samuel  and  her 
imperishable  words  that  brought  the 
victory  are  recorded  thusly: 

"If  you  do  after  all  think  fit  to  dis- 
solve this  assembly,"  she  wrote  with  a 
verbal  curtsy  to  her  husband,  "do  not 
tell  me  that  you  desire  me  to  do  it, 
for  that  will  not  satisfy  my  conscience; 
but  send  me  your  positive  command,  in 
such  full  and  expressed  terms  as  may 
absolve  me  from  all  guilt  and  punish- 


ment for  neglecting  this  opportunity 
of  doing  good,  when  you  and  I  shall 
appear  before  the  great  and  awful  tri- 
bunal of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ." 

Salute  to  'Seven  Ages' 

JOHN  O.  GROSS,  General  Secretary 

Methodist  Board  of  Education 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  September  issue  will  stand  out 
as  one  of  the  great  ones  in  the  selection 
of  pictures.  The  Seven  Ages  of  Man 
[page  37]  is  wonderfully  illustrated. 


A   study:   Trust   and   contrast. 

Picture  Is  Inspiring 

MRS.  BEULAH  E.  ZIMMER 

Baltimore,  Md. 

The  picture  of  the  aged  man's  hand 
with  the  chubby  hand  of  a  trusting 
child  [7  Ages  of  Man,  September,  page 
44]  was  most  inspiring.  Together  is 
passed  around  in  a  large  office  where 
I  work,  and  we  look  forward  to  each 
issue  for  the  wonderful  pictures. 

A  Sermon  in  a  Picture 

MRS.  ETHEL  S.  CARHART,  Miss. 

Santiago,  Chile 

God  bless  Together!  And  a  special 
thanks  for  the  cover  of  the  August  is- 
sue. It  is  superb.  With  a  South  Dakota 
background,  I  always  am  thrilled  over 


the  Badlands.  And  this  cover  picture, 
with  it's  story  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  is  one 
of  the  strongest  sermons  that  Together 
has  ever  preached.  I  can  hardly  look  at 
it  with  dry  eyes! 

Mighty  Good  Scout! 

H.  E.  THOMPSON 

Longview,  Texas 

Boy  Scouts  Remember  [August,  page 
2]  is  very  fine,  indeed.  I'm  receiving 
my  50-year  pin  at  a  Scout  court  of 
honor.  In  my  97  years,  I  have  given 
freely  to  Scouting,  but  have  received 
more   freely. 

In  Dutch  Over  Accent? 

JOHN  E.  BRUBAKER 

Lititz,  Pa. 

In  Down  Under  Is  Looking  Up! 
[August,  page  14],  Bishop  Gerald  Ken- 
nedy says  that  the  Australians  speak 
English  with  an  accent  and  that  the 
United  States  is  the  only  country  in 
which  the  people  speak  English  without 
an  accent.  I  disagree;  in  fact,  I  doubt 
if  there  is  a  country  where  the  same 
language  is  spoken  with  so  many  dif- 
ferent accents  as  the  United  States. 

Descendants  of  the  Scotch -Irish  set- 
tlers in  Oxford,  Chester  County,  Pa., 
where  we  lived  for  nine  years,  pro- 
nounce steak  stike,  just  as  do  the 
Australians.  Here  in  Lancaster  County, 
we  speak  a  Pennsylvania -Dutch  accent. 
People  in  the  state's  hard-coal  regions 
speak  what  is  known  as  coal-cracker 
accent 

And  we're  all  familiar  with  the  New 
England  Yankee  twang,  the  Brooklyn 
accent,  and  the  several  Southern 
drawls. 

My  wife's  parents,  who  have  never 
traveled  far  from  the  village  in  which 
they  were  born  and  reared,  sometimes 
still  have  difficulty  understanding  some- 
one from  another  part  of  the  country. 

Tricky  Talk  in  Texas  [Together.  May. 
1959,  page  59]  mentioned  a  number  of 
regional  dialectal  oddities.  In  the  same 
issue  [page  60]  were  listed  two  books 
on  dialects:  Mario  Pel's  The  Story  of 
English  and  Albert  H.  Marckicardt's 
American  English. — Eds. 

Time  for  a  Breather 

MRS.    GLENN    HARVEY 

Earlville,  N.Y. 

I  am  disturbed  by  Must  Churches 
Wither  in  Summer?  [August,  page  20]. 
I  do  not  believe  in  cessation  of  Sunday 
services  during  the  summer,  but  I  see 
no  harm  in  halting  other  activities.  A 
minister  is  entitled  to  a  month's  vaca- 
tion during  which  a  substitute  preacher 
or  a  student  can  fill  his  pulpit. 

Day  camp,  cookouts,  softball.  hobby 
displays,  patio  parties,  weekly  book  re- 
views, monthly  vocal  and  instrumental 
concerts — these  are  a  few  of  the  activi- 
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ties  listed  by  the  various  churches  in 
the  article.  It  is  appalling,  rather  than 
impressive.  We  are  a  nation  organized 
to  what  I  think  amounts  to  an  unhealthy 
degree.  We  seem  to  revel  in  "canned" 
and   planned   everything. 

Summer  should  be  a  time  to  be  alone 
if  one  wishes,  to  do  tilings  without 
regard  to  the  group  or  committee  or 
because  the  schedule  calls  for  it.  This 
doesn't  mean  the  church  is  withering 
or  that  God  is  being  slighted.  I  think 
that  individuals  can  get  closer  to  him 
with  pressures  lessened  and  feverish 
activities  halted.  Summer  slump?  The 
phrase  is  used  incorrectly. 

She  Liked  'Protestant  Witness' 

MRS.   E.   R.   ANTRIM 

Mabel,  Minn. 

Thank  you  for  the  wonderful  article 
and  pictures  on  your  Protestant  Witness 
in  Seattle  [August,  page  61].  I'm  sure 
Together  is  the  best  magazine  pub- 
lished, and  I  appreciate  it  more  and 
more  each  month. 

...  He  Was  There,  and   Didn't 

HOMER   C.   CRISMAN 

Lander,  Wyo. 

Seattle's  Century  21  Fair  was  a  very 
well-done  exhibition.  The  one  dis- 
appointment to  my  family  was  the 
Christian   Witness  Pavilion. 

The  stained-glass  window  described 
by  Bishop  Everett  M.  Palmer  [Prot- 
estant Witness  in  Seattle.  August,  page 
61]  is  truly  wonderful.  However,  when 
he  refers  to  the  "daring  use  of  sound 
and  light"  and  the  emphasis  on  the 
theme,  Jesus  Christ — the  Same  Yester- 
day, Today,  and  Forever,  I  wonder  if 
he  saw  and  heard  the  same  film  we  did 
when  we  were  there.  The  presentation 
was  crude  and  narrow,  and  could  well 
have  been  dated  Century  21  B.C. 

John  Wesley  would,  indeed,  rejoice 
at  the  opportunity  at  the  fair.  We  ques- 
tion that  he  would  have  had  a  part  in 
the   so-called   "witness"   shown   there. 


SUTTLE  WORLDS  FAIR 

Attention  Stamp  Collectors! 

ARTHUR  CAMPBELL,  Pastor 

Parkland   Methodist   Church 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Bishop  Everett  W.  Palmer's  article 
Protestant  Witness  in  Seattle  ably 
describes  the  World's  Fair  and  the 
Christian  Witness  Pavilion. 

We  have  available  a  limited  number 
of  first-day  covers.  Collectors  may  ob- 


tain them  lor  a  donation  of  504  or  more 

to   the   Christian    Witness    Pavilion    and 

Children's  Center.  Checks  should  lie 
made  out  to  Parkland  Methodist 
Church. 

Wake  Up,  Christians! 

LEONARD  M.  PERRYMAN 
Metliodist  Board  oj  Missions 
New   York,   N.Y. 

Buddha  Wakes  Up!  by  George  W. 
Cornell  [August,  page  28|  illustrates 
one  of  the  major  problems  facing 
Christian  missions  today.  That  problem 
is  the  resurgence  of  other  world 
religions  which  were  once  thought  to 
be  dying. 

The  article  is  well-written,  as  ex- 
pected from  the  religion  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press.  I  hope  that  it  will 
have  a  wide  reading. 

Cood  Tips  for  Living 

MRS.  MARTHA  WOODCOCK 

WUhstoTi,  Fla. 

Christian  Stewardship  Is  a  Way  of 
Life  [August,  page  31],  by  Professor 
S.  Paul  Schilling,  is  a  masterpiece.  All 
who  read  it  will  benefit  by  it. 

Tithe  Is  'Minimum  Standard' 

JOHN  H.   SOLTMAN,  SR.,  Minister 

Auburn,  Wash. 

I  am  puzzled  as  to  why  a  comprehen- 
sive article  on  stewardship  by  an 
educator  [Christian  Stewardship  Is  a 
Way  of  Life]  can  omit  a  reference  to 
our  forthright  Methodist  position  as 
stated  in  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of 
The  Methodist  Church  (Par.  753.4): 
"Stewardship  of  possessions  shall  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  tithe  is  the 
minimum  standard  of  giving  for  Meth- 
odist people." 

Your  August  Together  is  tops. 

August:  Solid! 

MERRILL    M.    DWINELL 

Evanston,  III. 

Your  August  issue  seemed  the  best 
ever  because  it  was  most  helpful  from 
a  religious  standpoint.  If  anything 
maybe  there  was  too  much  solid  meat 
for  one  issue. 

Disputes  Author 

J.  L.  BURTON 

Yountville,  Calif. 

In  the  August  Looks  at  New  Books 
[page  41],  Barnabas  quotes  Zoe  Olden- 
bourg,  who  declares  that  "from  the  13th 
century  onwards  we  no  longer  find 
saint  or  doctor  in  the  Catholic  Church 
bold  enough  to  assert  .  .  .  that  a  man 
who  errs  in  religious  matters  is  still 
one  of  God's  creatures  and  that  to 
deprive  him  of  his  life  is  a  crime." 

Surely,  you  do  not  believe  that.  As 
a  Catholic,  I  know  it  to  be  wholly  un- 


For  Your  Loved  One, 
For  Your  Church 

Memorial  Bells  by  Schulmerich® 
ringing  out  in  loving  memory — what 
a  beautiful,  lasting  tribute  to  your 
loved  one!  What  a  unique  and  won- 
derful gift  for  your  church!  Inspiring 
pure-toned  Schulmerich  Bells  are  the 
finest  you  could  possibly  give  .  .  .  the 
standard  of  excellence  .  .  .  and  there 
is  a  choice  to  fit  every  church,  grand 
or  small.  Schulmerich  Bells  make  a 
most  gratifying  gift,  too,  given  in 
your  name  ...  in  your  own  time. 
Appropriate  plaque  if  you  wish. 
Write  for  information  and  brochure. 

SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS,   INC. 

31112  CARILLON  HILL  •  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


World's  Most  Honored  Name  in 
Carillons,  Bells.  Chimes 


®T.M.  Schulmerich  Carillons  Inc. 
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The  Ideal  Investment 
for  a  Woman 

A  stable  lifetime  income  *  no  investment 

worries  or  expenses  *  large  tax  savings 

and  great  Christian  satisfaction 

Women  know  how  important  it  is  to  have 
peace  of  mind.  That  is  why  so  many  of 
them  invest  their  savings  in  American  Bible 
Society  Annuity  Agreements,  often  starting 
with  as  little  as  $100. 

They  receive  an  immediate  income — not 
deferred  until  old  age,  as  with  conventional 
types  of  annuity.  And  these  payments,  un- 
like dividends,  which  increase  income  tax, 
actually  reduce  it  substantially  because 
over  80%  of  this  annuity  income  may  be 
tax  jree. 

This  income  is  lifelong,  unfailing  and  un- 
changing— and  may  also  continue  through- 
out the  life  of  a  survivor  if  so  desired. 

Because  this  Christian  plan — in  opera- 
tion over  100  years — helps  support  the 
work  of  the  Society  in  translating  and  dis- 
tributing the  Scriptures  wherever  the  need 
exists — you  share  in 
this  great  mission 
when  you  invest  this 
way, 


Prompt, 

full  payments 

without  tall 

for  over  a  century 


-\ 


AMERICAN   BIBLE  SOCIETY 

450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  booklet 
T-112,     entitled  "A  Gift  That  Lives." 

□  Mr. 

□  Mrn. 

Name   n  Mis»_ . 


Addrcss. 
City 


-Zone. 


.  State- 


true.  Catholicism  teaches  that  all  men 
of  goodwill  shall  be  saved. 

You're  Doing  Fine,  Dr.   Barbour! 

NAME  WITHHELD 

I  have  no  problem.  I  just  wanted  to 
tell  Dr.  Barbour  that  I  think  he  gives 
very,  very  good  answers  to  the  problem 
of  the  teen-agers.  I  am  11.  I  read 
Together  every  time  I  can.  The  answers 
will  help  me  in  the  coming  years.  I 
am  so  glad  that  our  church  sends  us 
Together. 

Gets  Teen  Vote,  Hands  Down 

JAMES  HOSEY,  JR. 
Rimersburg,  Pa. 

I'm  16  years  old  and  I  enjoy  reading 
Together.  My  favorite  article  is  Teens 
Together.  I  like  to  read  about  other 
teen-agers'  problems.  I  think  it  helps 
many  teen-agers  to  help  themselves 
and  to  choose  between  right  and  wrong. 

Our  school  started  receiving  Together 
for  the  school  library.  All  the  kids  I 
know  who  read  it  enjoy  it  very  much. 
It  makes  no  difference  what  their  re- 
ligion is.  I  wish  every  school  would  put 
Together  in  the  school  library. 

Local  churches  can  help  evangelize 
for  Methodism  by  entering  subscriptions 
for  Together  for  schools,  hospitals,  and 
other  institutions.  Or,  members  may 
pass  along  their  old  copies  of  Together 
to  institutions.  Copies  sometimes  serve 
a  useful  function  long  after  publication, 
as  cited  in  the   letter   below. — Eds. 

Images  on  Ice! 

JOHN  RUBSA 

Bayville,  N.J. 

Several  copies  of  Together  are  dis- 
tributed every  month  here  in  Pine 
Haven  Nursing  Home.  The  articles  ap- 
peal to  the  300  patients  in  varying 
degree,  but  the  beautiful  color  pictures 
attract  everyone. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  covers 
can  be  used,  some  of  us  made  out  15 
different  faces  and  forms  in  the  ice- 
covered  mountain  on  the  August,  1960, 
cover.  Among  them  are  a  man  crying, 
an  Indian  profile,  a  bear,  a  colt,  a 
bearded  man,  a  man  with  a  pack  on  his 
back,  and  a  woman. 

Believes  'Basic'  Just  That 

MRS.  CARLOS  T.  MORRISON 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Peder  Madsen  wrote  in  Letters 
[July,  page  9]  that  the  book  Basic 
Christian  Beliefs  "tends  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  Christian  faith." 

On  the  contrary,  this  study  made  me 
realize  how  poor  in  spirit  I  really  am. 
It  is  good  to  let  a  person  or  a  group 
of  persons  know  that  God  has  used 
them  effectively  as  instruments  in 
bringing  at  least  one  stray  sheep  back 


into  the  fold.  It  is  my  prayer  that  every 
member  of  the  Woman's  Society  of 
Christian  Service  realizes  that  these 
studies  are  provided  to  help  and  not 
to  confuse  us. 

Prayer  Wasn't  Prohibited 

A.  R.  MEAD,  Dir.,  Florida  Div. 

National   Retired   Teachers   Assn. 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

A  few  of  our  bishops  may  have  as- 
sumed that  public  schools  may  not 
allow  individual  or  group  prayer 
[Newsletter,  September,  page  11].  I  find 
no  prohibition  of  prayer  in  schools  in 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision.  The 
point  made  is  that  the  government  may 
not  prescribe  prayers  for  use  in  schools. 

Under  the  Mulberry  .  .  . 

DUDLEY  R.  PORTER 

Huntington,  W.Va. 

There  are  two  slight  errors  in  the 
caption  concerning  Kingswood  School, 
Methodism's  oldest  [June,  page  37]. 
"Here,  it's  said,  Eisenhower  and  his 
staff  planned  Operation  Mulberry  for 
the  invasion  of  France  in  1945"  should 
have  read  "Operation  Overlord"  and 
"June  6,  1944." 

We  are  embarrassed.  The  story  we 
heard  was  that  the  operation  took  its 
name  from  a  mulberry  tree  on  the 
Kingswood  grounds  under  which  the 
invasion  was  planned. — Eds. 

That  March  Cover  Again! 

IRENE  D.  BARTELT 

Holland,  bid. 

In  Letters  [August,  page  10],  Charles 
C.  Parlin  wrote  that  Together's  March 
cover  really  got  around.  It  surely  did! 
Recently,  while  watching  a  TV  program 
sponsored  by  the  Evansville  (Indiana) 
Council  of  Churches,  I  saw  a  high- 
school  girl  impersonate  Sir  Francis 
Ibiam,  the  Presbyterian  layman  from 
Nigeria  who  is  one  of  the  six  new 
presidents  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  She  was  a  Presbyterian  girl, 
but  she  displayed  the  Together  March 
cover. 

Although  I  am  not  a  Methodist,  either, 
but  a  United  Church  of  Christ  member, 
I  think  Together  is  one  of  the  finest 
magazines  that  come  into  my  home. 

We're  happy  that  Together  serves 
Methodism  and  other  Christian  denom- 
inations effectively. — Eds. 

Pastor's   Good    Right   Arm 

CALVIN  RYAN,  Pastor 

Lisle,  III. 

Our  church  in  Elk  River,  Minn., 
benefitted  tremendously  from  To- 
gether's  Family   Plan. 

Then,  when  I  entered  the  University 
of  Chicago  to  continue  postgraduate 
work.  I  was  appointed  student  pastor 
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Together    NEWSLETTER 


MEMBERSHIP  UP  SLIGHTLY.  The  Methodist  Church  in  the 
U.S.  now  has  10,153,003  members,  a  gain  of  slightly 
more  than  1  percent  over  last  year's  total  of 
10,046,293,  reports  Dr.  Don  A.  Cooke,  general 
secretary  of  the  denomination's  Council  on  World 
Service  and  Finance.  The  figure  includes  28,611 
ministers,  but  does  not  include  1,740,568 
preparatory  members  (baptized  children).  The 
denomination  has  38,763  organized  churches,  300 
less  than  a  year  ago. 

SCHOOL  PRAYERS  AND  FEDERAL  AID.  Early  reports  from 
schools  in  15  states  indicate  they  are  continuing 
their  practices  of  prayer  and  Bible  reading  despite 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  decision  of  last  July. 
School  officials  indicate  they  consider  the 
court's  opinion  applied  only  to  officially  composed 
prayers,  and  not  to  daily  Bible  reading  without 
comment,  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  or 
similar  common  devotional  practices.  In  another 
development  in  church-state  relations,  a  survey  of 
nearly  20,000  school-board  members  by  the  National 
School  Boards  Association  showed  overwhelming 
opposition  to  federal  aid  for  parochial  schools. 

BUSINESS  FIRST.  Program  makers  for  the  1964  Methodist 
General  Conference  to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh 
April  26-May  7  say  law  and  policy  making  will  have 
right  of  way,  and  entertainment  events  will  be 
limited  to  the  first  week  of  the  session.  The 
entertainment  highlight  will  be  World  Methodist 
Night  at  which  Sir  Hugh  Foot,  United  Kingdom  delegate 
to  the  UN,  will  speak. 

JFK  GETS  PEACE  SIGNATURES.  President  Kennedy  has 
received  the  first  30,000  signatures  on  Methodist 
petitions  for  the  "Race  for  Peace."  The  petitions 
support  the  president's  challenge  to  Soviet 
Russia  for  a  peace  race  instead  of  an  arms  race. 

HOW  TO  AVERT  WAR.  The  National  Council  of  Churches 
in  a  message  to  be  read  from  pulpits  throughout 
the  nation  on  World  Order  Sunday,  October  21, 
declares  war  can  be  averted  by  "man  working  with  God," 
and  calls  on  U.S.  Christians  to  make  more  effective 
contributions  to  world  peace,  freedom,  and  justice. 
(More  church  news  on  page  67) 


Love  keeps  no  score 

of  wrongs;  does  not 

gloat  over  other  men's 

sins,  but  delights  in 

the  truth. 


® 


These  are  Paul's  words  from 
the  new  English  bible  New  Testament 
They  are  words  for  our  time.  In  language 
that  is  simple  and  clear,  they  speak  the 
message  of  the  greatest  Book  of  all. 

Your  bookseller  has  the  new  English  biblh 
New  Testament  in  a  leather  edition  $9.50, 
in  cloth  $4.95,  and  in  paperbound  $1.45. 

Published  by  oxford  university  press 
and  CAMBRIDGE  university  press 
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SHERATON 


OPENING  DECEMBER  ON  MAUI,  HAWAII 
Spectacular  island  resort  on  Kaanapali 
Beach,  Maui,  35  air-minutes  from 
Honolulu  ■  Lanai  suites,  garden  cot- 
tages and  balconied  guest  rooms  all 
air-conditioned  ■  Championship  golf 
course  ■  Swimming  pool  ■  Family  Plan 
■  For  reservations  just  call  your  favorite 
travel  agent  or  nearest  Sheraton  Hotel. 
66  Sheraton  Hotels  in46  Cities 


NEW  LOW-COST  ESCALIFT 

This  safe  stair-climbing  chair  is  now 
available  in  a  new  economical  model. 
The  Dover  EscaLIFT  can  be  installed 
in  your  home  in  a  few  hours  and 
removed  just  as  easily  when  you 
move  or  no  longer  need  it.  Operates 
on  house  current.  Seat  folds  out  of 
way  to  leave  stairway  unobstructed. 
A  wonderful  convenience  for  aged 
or  handicapped  or  anyone  who'd 
rather  ride  than  walk  upstairs. 

I MAIL  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

Dover  Corporation    •    Elevator  Division 
5151  Brotherton  Rd.,  Cincinnati  9,  Ohio 

Please  send  EscaLIFT  literature  to: 
Name 


Address. 


here  in  Lisle,  an  exploding  suburb  of 
Chicago.  Together  has  been  a  key  fac- 
tor in  adding  116  members  this  year, 
bringing  our  church  membership  to 
320. 

Our  members  come  from  at  least  15 
different  denominational  backgrounds. 
As  a  primary  means  of  indoctrinating 
them  in  Methodism  we  put  every  new 
family  on  the  list.  Then  the  magazine 
— the  "associate  pastor"  of  thousands 
of  Methodist  preachers — goes  to  work 
"reaching  and  teaching"  for  Christ  and 
his  Church. 

Since  we're  practically  all  young 
families,  Together's  ministry  is  all  the 
more  important  in  helping  our  three- 
year-old  congregation  become  a  sturdy 
witness  for   Christ  and   Methodism. 

Together  Goes  a  Second  Mile 

JAMES   W.   MLLLAN 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Having  been  confined  to  my  bed  for 
some  four  years  now,  I  have  had  many 
magazines  brought  or  sent  to  me.  How- 
ever, a  few  days  ago  my  wife  brought 
home  five  recent  issues  of  Together. 
Truly,  no  magazine  has  ever  inspired  me 
or  captured  my  attention  as  it  has. 
There  are  articles  of  interest  to  every- 
one in  every  issue,  and  the  photography 
is  superb.  Needless  to  say,  we  are 
Methodists. 

Because  of  our  inability  to  subscribe 
ourselves,  I  am  hoping  that  the  very 
kind  sender  of  these  will  send  me  sub- 
sequent issues  when  she  has  finished 
them. 

We're  pleased  we  got  together,  Mr. 
Millan.  And  we  hope  subscriber-readers 
will  note  that  the  useful  life  of  Together 
can  easily  be  extended  by  hoisting  it 
off  the  coffee  table  and  into  the  hands 
of  a  nonsubscriber. — Eds. 

Applied  Christianity 

MRS.  BLANCHE  C.  COPLEY 

Bremerton,  Wash. 

I  never  dare  open  Together  until  I 
have  a  long  free  period  for  reading 
because  it's  difficult  to  put  down.  It's 
beautiful,  but  best  of  all,  it  shows  the 
application  of  Christianity  to  all  areas 
of  life. 

Opportunity  .  .  .  and  Challenge 

JOHN  P.  EDDY,  Assoc.  Pastor 

Centenary  Methodist  Church 

Mankato,  Minn. 

Many  of  us  who  work  with  college 
and  university  students  congratulate 
you  on  your  June  College-Emphasis 
Issue.  It  has  helped  many  to  see  the 
tremendous  growth  and  need  of  a 
ministry  to  the  academic  community. 

With  more  than  4  million  students 
now  crowding  campuses  across  Ameri- 
ca, it  is  evident  that  the  church  must 
keep  faith  and  pace  with  this  mass 
movement    of    students.    Never    before 


has  the  church  had  such  an  opportunity 
to  bring  the  Gospel  to  so  many  attend- 
ing schools  of  higher  education.  It  is  a 
challenge  that  requires  more  campus 
ministers,  centers,  programs,  and 
finances  from  the  whole  church.  Our 
prayers  are  that  the  church  will  not 
falter  or  fail  in  this  cause  for  Christ 
in  our  generation. 

It's    a    Family    Tradition! 

MRS.  MARY  BAYLISS  SCHUTZ 

Kingsley  Manor 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

What  a  thrill  it  is  to  see  the  picture 
your  business  office  in  Nashville  uses 
on  its  letterhead!  Although  the  picture 
first  appeared  in  Together  back  in  1959 
[November,  page  87],  there  was  no 
identification  of  the  people  and  the 
church    involved.    It    is    the    Methodist 


Church  in  River  Forest,  111.,  built  (in 
1912)  and  dedicated  (in  1913)  during 
the  pastorate  of  my  husband,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward G.  Schutz.  That's  his  great- 
grandson,  Charles  Crysler  Brewer,  and 
his  father  James  in  the  foreground.  Dr. 
Schutz  was  delighted  to  see  a  galley 
proof  of  this  picture  just  before  he  died 
in  1959. 

Young  Chuck  also  is  the  great-great- 
grandson  of  Dr.  Jeremiah  Henry  Bay- 
liss,  editor  of  the  Western  Christian 
Advocate  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1889,  so  I  am  delighted  that  the  Bayliss 
family  continues  its  close  association 
with  our  church  papers. 

Soppy  Theology 

MRS.  GEORGE  MYERS 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

I  agree  with  Mrs.  Leigh  Newcomer 
of  Burbank,  Calif.  [Letters,  June,  page 
8],  in  regard  to  the  article  Why  the 
Sniping  at  Our  Preachers?  [March,  page 
14].  The  message  that  many  ministers 
have  been  giving  is  so  watered  down 
that  it  is  hardly  recognizable  from  the 
New  Testament  point  of  view. 

The  stands  taken  by  a  large  number 
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of  the  pastors  on  various  social  issues 
parallel  in  many  respects  the  basic 
assumptions  of  communist  (Marxist) 
philosophy.  This  philosophy  is  that  the 
human  being  is  the  product  of  his 
economic  environment  and  that  a 
change  of  this  environment  will  bring 
about  the  Utopian  salvation.  This  re- 
duces the  human  to  a  material  element 
influenced  only  by  material  elements. 
Ministers  would  hear  less  sniping  if 
they  showed  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
biblical,  historical  Christianity  and  were 
as  concerned  about  Christ  and  in- 
dividual souls  as  they  are  about  current 
legislation. 

At  Age  17  .  .  .  Doubts 

JAMES  H.  PRICE 

Coggo n.  Iowa 

In  Teens  Together  [June,  page  56], 
one  college  student  says  his  professor 
considers  God  obsolete.  I  do  not  think 
professors  should  be  allowed  to  teach 
religion  if  they  cannot  do  it  without 
ruining  their  students'  beliefs.  It  seems 
they  try  to  undo  what  parents  and 
ministers  have  tried  to  do.  If  there  is 
no  God,  as  many  professors  tell  us, 
there  are  a  great  many  people  wasting 
their  time  in  going  to  church  Sunday 
mornings. 

I  am  17  and  have  gone  to  church  all 
my  life.  If  I  were  debating  on  going 
to  college,  this  factor  would  be  the 
first  to  discourage  my  going. 

Butterfly  Creation  Clipped 

B.   LEROY  HORD 

Livermore,   Calif. 

The  Monarch  butterfly  on  the  May 
cover  has  its  antennae  stuck  under  the 
flowers  in  a  very  unlifelike  manner. 
The  photos  of  the  pupa  [page  78]  have 
omitted  the  most  colorful  stages  during 
its  two-week  hibernation.  The  pure 
crystal  green  and  gold  spots  have  not 
yet  jelled  in  the  fresh  chrysalis  of  the 
first  photo,  and  the  colors  have  already 
darkened  in  the  late-stage  pupa  of  the 
second  photo. 

More  on  Capital   Punishment 

PAUL  G.  BOWMAN 

Portland,   Oreg. 

In  the  July  Letters  column  [page  8], 
Chaplain  McKee  says,  "I  do  not  believe 
anyone  can  adequately  evaluate  capital 
punishment  until  he  has  been  personal- 
ly involved  in  the  act  in  some  official 
capacity." 

I  wonder  if  people  who  have  so  much 
sympathy  for  the  murderer  (and  ap- 
parently no  sympathy  for  the  innocent 
victim)  would  be  so  sympathetic  if  they 
had  seen  the  killing  close  up — seen  the 
terror  in  the  face  of  the  innocent  victim 
and  heard  his  pleas  for  mercy. 

A  killer  believes  in  capital  punish- 
Iment.  He  practices  it,  and  should  be 
permitted  to  die  by  it. 


HrllliilllM  lll'll 

ni  Arlington   (S.  Dak.) 
Church 

Promote  TOGETHER 
ALL-FAMILY  PLAN 


"Together  lias  brought  about  a  deeper  Feeling  <>f  fellowship  in  the  con- 
gregation. It  has  helped  us  to  realize  we  are  a  part  of  a  mighty  Church 
and  not  an  isolated  congregation  trying  to  do  everything  alone.  This, 
in  turn,  has  brought  about  a  realization  of  responsibilities  the  local 
church  has  in  the  Methodist  connections!  system.  The  magazine  is  sell- 

inii  Methodism."  Her.  Donald  G.  Khirup.  pastor 

( Advertisement  I 


HAMMOND 

ORGAN 

KEEPS 

THE 

HURCH 

IN 

THE 

HOME 

SEVEN 

DAYS 

A 
WEEK 


The  lowest-priced  Hommond  Spinet  Organ  ever.  Just  $995,  F.O.B.  Factory;  bench  extra. 

Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Just  as  it  unites  a  congregation  in  song, 
a  Hammond  Organ  strengthens  family 
bonds  and,  through  the  unprofaned  lan- 
guage of  music,  restates  your  conviction 
that  Faith  is  a  daily  gift. 

And  there's  an  added  reward  with 
music  you  create  yourself.  A  Hammond 
Organ  offers  great  musical  resources  and 
endless  variety  yet,  strangely,  it  is  one  of 
the  simplest  instruments  to  master.  You 
play  startlingly  good  music  after  only  a 
few  lessons. 

Only  Hammond  gives  you  Harmonic 
Drawbars,  Permanent  Pitch,  Patented 
Reverberation,  Touch  Response  Percus- 
sion. Together  they  give  you  a  breadth 
of  tone,  a  variety  of  orchestral  voices,  a 
richness  of  music  no  other  organ  matches. 
No  Hammond  Spinet  Organ  has  ever 
needed  tuning. 

HAMMOND  ORGAN 

. . .  music's  most  glorious  voice. 


All  it  takes  to  bring  a  Hammond  Spinet 
Organ,  or  any  other  Hammond  model, 
into  your  home  or  church  is  a  small  down 
payment.  For  a  free  demonstration,  just 
call  your  Hammond  Dealer.  He's  listed 
in  the  Yellow  Pages  under  "Organs". 
You'll  also  want  to  send  for  three  help- 
ful free  booklets. 


Hammond  Organ  Company 
4206  W.  Diversey  Avenue 
Chicago  39,  Illinois 

□     Send  brochure  of  other  Hammond 
Organs,  for  home  and  church. 

□     Send  booklet  describing  ways  to  raise 
money  for  a  Church  organ. 

|      Send  booklet  describing  the 
' — '     Hammond  PlayTime  Plan. 


Citv 

.  Zone  .. 

...State 

©1962,  HAMMOND  ORGAN    CO. 
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COLLEGE 
IS  AMERICA'S 
BEST  FRIEND 


HAVE  YOU  SUPPORTED  THE  COLLEGE  OF  YOUR  CHOICE? 


America  needs  ideas  to  hold  its  place  among 
nations.  Ideas  stimulate  progress  ...  in  science 
and  invention,  in  business  and  trade,  in  the  cul- 
tural impact  America  makes  on  world  affairs. 

But  are  we  heading  for  trouble?  Most  good 
ideas  come  from  higher  education.  And  colleges 
aren't  keeping  up  with  population  growth. 
Some  are  overcrowded  and,  in  ten  years,  appli- 
cants will  double. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  a  great  nation  like  ours 


should  fall  behind  because  it  lacked  ideas,  and 
leaders.  Our  colleges  must  have  more  class- 
rooms and  libraries,  up-to-date  laboratory 
equipment  and  many  more  top-quality  teachers. 

Don't  let  this  happen.  Give  to  the  college  of  your 
choice— help  it  further  America's  future. 


To  find  out  how  the  college  crisis  affects  you,  send  for  a  free 
booklet  to:  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  Box  36,  Times  Square  Sta- 
tion, New  York  36,  N.Y. 


Published  as  a  public  service  in  cooperation  with 

The  Advertising  Council  and  the  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education 

Space  donated  by  Together 


£Sm&. 


'•«7>* 
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►p   Persona]  Testimony 


In 


Every  Thing 
Give  Thanks 


By    IR'I  HI  R  J.  MOORE 


Since  retiring  in  I960  as  head 
of  Methodism's  Atlanta  Area,  Bishop  Moore 
has  conducted  60  crusades  of  evangelism 
—and  his  196  >  schedule  is  full. 


JjyACH  YEAR  at  this  time  I  am  reminded  of 
a  line  from  the  Boo/(  of  Common  Prayer,  thank- 
ing God  for  mercies  ".  .  .  the  least  of  which  I 
neither  merit  nor  deserve."  Truly,  we  Ameri- 
cans as  a  people  have  been  blessed  far  more  than 
we  can  claim  worthiness.  More  than  just  on  one 
special  day  of  the  year,  we  ought  to  heed  St. 
Paul's  admonition:  "Rejoice  evermore.  Pray 
without  ceasing.  In  every  thing  give  thanks  .  .  ." 
(First  Thessalonians  5:16-18  KJV.) 

A  half  century  ago  at  the  First  Methodist 
Church  in  Waycross,  Ga.,  I  walked  down  the 
aisle  and  was  greeted  by  the  measureless  mercy 
of  a  divine  Savior — and  the  tender  guiding 
ministry  of  the  church.  For  53  golden  years,  this 
dear  church  has  given  me  opportunities  and 
honors  neither  merited  nor  deserved. 

Long  ago,  I  decided  what  kind  of  preacher 
I  wanted  to  be.  Like  all  my  ideals,  this  one  has 
outrun  my  accomplishments,  but  it  has  burned 
steadily  before  the  eyes  of  my  soul  for  more 
than  a  half  century.  I  wanted  my  preaching  al- 
ways to  deal  with  the  central  certainties  of  our 
faith.  I  wanted  to  be  the  messenger  of  the 
good  news  of  the  Gospel:  good  news  about  the 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God;  good  news  about 
the  Savior  and  his  power  to  forgive  sin  and  van- 
quish guilt;  good  news  about  the  triumph  of 
righteousness  and  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  the  earth;  good  news  about  the  trans- 
figurations of  sorrow  and  the  withering  of  the 
bitter  roots  of  anxiety  and  care;  good  news 
about  the  stingless  death  and  the  triumphant 
certainty  of  life  to  come. 

For  the  last  26  years  of  my  active  ministry, 
Methodism  accorded  me  the  special  privilege 
of  working  closely  with  some  of  its  most  dedi- 


cated men  and  women — its  missionaries.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  missionary  enterprise  of  the 
Christian  church  is  the  most  notable  outpouring 
of  love  and  life  for  others  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed.  There  are  literally  millions  of  men 
and  women  on  the  earth  who  are  freer,  better, 
and  happier  because  the  Church  has  taken 
seriously  our  Lord's  command  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  whole  creation.  As  a  Methodist,  I 
take  pride  in  our  church's  major  part  of  the 
whole  work. 

Having  known  most  of  these  wonderfully 
committed  people  intimately,  I  see  a  special 
kind  of  thankfulness  in  their  devotion  of  so 
much  of  life,  love,  and  service  to  God's  cause  on 
earth.  And  I  conclude,  too,  that  each  of  us  is 
called  to  be  a  missionary  in  the  place  where  we 
live  as  a  form  of  gratitude  for  God's  abiding 
love  and  mercy. 

My  prayer  for  all  Christians  is  that  we  may 
keep  the  banners  of  faith  flying  so  high  that 
others  may  be  made  brave  and  come  to  stand  at 
our  side.  We  must  practice  our  Christianity  so 
effectively  and  redemptively  in  contact  with  the 
agony  of  our  times  that  men  cannot  but  say  in 
their  hearts,  "Here  is  hope!  Here  is  salvation!" 

God  hath  set  the  eternal  in  our  hearts.  He 
makes  the  seen  and  the  unseen  one.  He  bridges 
the  gulf  between  a  world  that  now  is  and  a 
world  of  abiding  beauty.  We  are  neither  guests 
of  a  night  nor  captives  of  a  cruel  world  but 
children  in  the  family  of  God.  That  broken 
sepulcher  in  Joseph's  garden  assures  us  that 
God  hath  set  the  light  of  immortality  in  our 
hearts  and  not  even  death  can  put  it  out. 

Can  we  fail  to  give  thanks  for  such  mercy — 
neither  merited  nor  deserved? 
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The  John  Anthony   White  family:  "Eagerly,  they  share  the  joy  of  Christian  living." 

People  Called  Methodists,  No.  26  /  Meet  the  Whites  of  Easley,  South  Carolina 

1962  Methodist  Famil 


E 


iVERYBODY  in  Easley,  S.C.,  it  seems,  wanted  to 
tell  us  about  the  John  Anthony  Whites.  Letters  poured 
in  from  their  pastor,  district  superintendent,  former 
pastor,  and  chairman  of  the  official  board,  from  business- 
men, doctors,   neighbors,   teachers,  and   school  officials. 

"Generous  .  .  .  thoughtful  .  .  .  neighborly  .  .  .  willing 
and  dedicated  church  workers  .  .  .  not  just  a  Sunday 
religion,  but  parents  and  children  exemplify  it  radiantly 
in  their  association  with  friends,  neighbors,  fellow 
townsmen,  and  'the  stranger  within  the  gates'  .  .  ." 

Easley,  a  town  of  about  S,500  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  communities 
that  nominated  outstanding  Christian  families  for  the 
honor  ol  representing  Methodism  as  1%2  Familv-of-the- 
Year.  The  judges,  faced  with  many  difficult  decisions, 
finally  selected  the  Whites  because  they  so  well  typify 
the  many  Methodist   families  the  country   over   whose 


daily  lives  reflect  the  ideals  of  Christian  living  in  church, 
home,  and  community.  This  October  19-21,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
White,  with  their  five  children,  will  be  the  guests  of 
Together  at  the  Fourth  National  Methodist  Conference 
on  Family  Life  in  Chicago.  The  children  include  Toni, 
16,  breezy  and  outgoing;  Martha,  13,  quiet  and  studious; 
Ann,  S,  a  lovable  mermaid;  Johnny,  10;  and  David.  5 — 
real  bovs  who  balance  their  natural  rambunctiousness 
with  consideration  for  others.  And  from  Toni  to  David, 
each  tithes!  Whether  the  money  comes  from  an  allow- 
ance or  odd  jobs,  each  gives  10  percent  to  the  church. 
The  Rev.  Bernard  S.  Drennan,  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  Easley,  sums  up  the  Whites  this 
way:  "When  a  physician  with  a  large  practice  and  a 
mother  of  five  find  time  to  teach  church-school  classes, 
attend  worship  services  with  their  children,  and  happily 
participate   in    the   entire   program   of   the   church,   one 
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One  of  Easley's  cutest  and  most  winsome 
ty/^es  gets  a  clean  bill  of  health  from   Tony  who, 
lif(c  Lillian,  devotes  much   of  his  time  to 
children — those  of  others,  as  well  as  his  own — 
in  home,  clinic,  and  hospital. 


For  God  and  Country:  Lillian,  a  den 

mother,  leads  members  of  a  Cub  Scout  troop  in 

a  meeting  at  the   White  home.   That's  her 

son  Johnny  standing  at  her  right. 


)f-the-Year 


cannot  doubt  that  Christ  is  the  center  of  their  lives.  .  .  ." 
Just  the  same,  there  are  thousands  of  families  like 
the  Whites  all  over  the  nation.  You'll  find  them  in  any 
community — Christian  parents  who  set  the  examples 
that  hold  much  promise  for  a  new  generation. 

Tony  and  Lillian  White  have  come  a  long  way  in 
life  since  they  were  married  and  began  their  church 
work  together  in  a  little  mission  near  Fort  Benninu, 
Ga.,  where  Tony  was  stationed  during  World  War  II. 
But  they  haven't  changed  at  all  since  then,  Easley  folks 
will  tell  you.  They  still  hold  Christ  at  the  center  of 
their  lives  every  day  of  every  year. 


David  discards  his  life  preserver  when   his 

dad's  around,  though  the  doctor's  schedule  sometimes 

allows  him  only  a  few  minutes  in  their  pool. 
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HE  DAY  dawned  like  any  other 
in  Easley,  S.C.,  except  for  an  unusual 
amount  of  activity  in  the  White 
kitchen.  It  began  shortly  after  8  a.m. 
when  the  doctor  left  the  house.  Out 
came  the  mixing  bowls,  flour  and 
sugar;  green,  pink,  and  yellow  icing 
began  to  ooze;  and  the  kitchen  took 
on    the    look    of    a    military    head- 


quarters with  five  generals  mapping 
a  rather  messy  campaign.  The  cake 
in  process  would  commemorate  an 
event  that  took  place  43  years  earlier. 
Nothing  would  be  said  about  the 
fact  the  man  once  was  Easley 's 
"Citizen  of  the  Year."  It  hinted, 
however,  that  Tony — a  self-taught 
golfer — once  made  a  hole  in  one. 


There's  something  very  special  about  this,  for  it's  being  done  with  loving 
hands — five  pairs  of  them — and  it  will  be  a  big  surprise.  The  result  is  to 
be  a  little  birthday  ca\e  with  aw\ward  decorations  designed,  you  can  be  sure, 
to  live  in  one  man's  memory  longer  than   the  fanciest  ca\e  ba\ed  for  a   kjng. 


But  when  the  cook's  away,  the  boys 
tt'ill  play — Johnny  is  a  doctor,  and 
David  mattes  a  metal  monster's  hand 
with    tips    from    the    decorating    tube. 


Master  work:  A  little  flat 

here,   a   little  crumbled   there, 

it  could  never  win  a  prize 

at  the  county  fair.  Still,  it 

is  eloquent  in  telling  .  .  . 


.  .  .  of  time  spent  around  the 
kitchen  table,  of  plans  drawn, 
and  secrets  kept.  It  was 
a  day  busy   Tony  didn't  have 
time  to  thinly  about  .  .  . 


.  .  .  while  Toni  dabbled  in 

sticky  dough  and  poured  her 

batter  into  the  pans.  Her  big 

worry:  would  Daddy  be 

home  late  for  lunch  again? 
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Suspense:  Prayers  are  said  as  the  birthday  luncheon   cools.   It's    nearly    1    p.m.   and   the  guest   of  honor   still   hasn't   come. 
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N  ONE  of  the  days  Together 
spent  with  the  Whites,  the  father — 
a  general  practitioner — saw  40  pa- 
tients, made  6  house  calls,  delivered 
2  babies,  made  an  emergency  call, 
and  treated  2  accident  victims.  He 
also  squeezed  in  a  meeting  of  the 
Lion's  Club  he  serves  as  president, 
and  met  with  the  finance  committee 
of  First  Methodist  Church.  Not  un- 
til 1 :30  a.m.  was  he  in  bed — for 
four  hours  sleep. 

So,  naturally,  the  day-to-day  man- 
ager of  the  White  household  is 
Lillian,  a  calm,  level-eyed  brunette 
who  speaks  with  a  friendly  Southern 
drawl,  is  a  good  cook,  and  looks 
little  older  than  during  the  uncer- 
tain days  after  World  War  II  when 
she  shared  life  with  a  young  medical 
student. 

"Lillian  White  has  left  her  im- 
print upon  the  lives  of  a  host  who 
rise  up  to  bless  her,"  says  the  pastor 
of  this  former  high-school  French 
and  English  teacher  who  presides 
over  the  ranch  house  at  208  St.  Lo 
Circle  in  Easley,  S.C. 


He  arrives — with  a  fancy  ca\e 

given   him   by  his  co-workers!   Faces 

fall,  but  not  for  long,  for 

there's  no  mistaking  his  delight 

with   Toni  and  her  surprise. 
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It's  Sunday,  and  Dr.   White,  a  delegate  to  annual 
conference,  reports  to  the  congregation.  "I  /(now  of 
no  other  man,"  says  a  hospital  administrator,  "who  relates 
the  ministry  of  healing  with  the  ministry  of  teaching 
and  preaching  as  does  Tony  in  his  daily  life." 


His  wor\  does  not  end  when  shadows  lengthen  and  night  comes   to   a   room    where  cares   linger   after   day   is  gone. 


1962 

Charles 
Wesley 
Award 


Mr.   Boothe 


CHARLES  WESLEY  would  be  proud!  When  Together 
announced  the  Charles  Wesley  Award  in  honor  of  Meth- 
odism's immortal  hymn  writer,  poets  submitted  more  than 
800  texts  for  a  new  hymn  on  Christian  family  life.  Prayer 
for  Families,  by  Lois  Stanley  of  Huntington,  W.Va.,  was 
chosen  the  text  award  winner. 

Then,  last  February,  we  asked  composers  to  write  music 
for  Miss  Stanley's  words — and  again  more  than  800  readers 
responded!  Judging  of  tunes  is  now  complete,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  publish  the  complete  new  hymn — just  in  time 
for  premier  presentation  at  the  National  Methodist  Confer- 


ence on  Family  Life,  October  19-21,  at  the  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel  in  Chicago. 

Composer  of  the  winning  tune  and  recipient  of  a  $100 
award:  Archie  M.  Boothe,  Jr.,  director  of  music  at  1,300- 
member  Central  Methodist  Church,  Staunton,  Va.  Tied  for 
runner-up  were  the  Rev.  Frank  L.  Dickey,  Jr.,  Grand 
Canyon,  Ariz.,  and  John  Dressier,  Sylacauga,  Ala.,  who 
receive  $50  each.  Honorable  mentions  go  to  Mark  Fax, 
Washington,  D.C.,  John  Peterson,  seventh-grader  from 
Salina,  Kans.,  Mrs.  Bess  Ogburn  Whitaker,  Oak  Ridge, 
N.C.,  and  Mrs.  Karen  Smales,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
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On  November  7,  Herbert  Welch  marks  another  first  in  his  illustrious  career  when  he 
becomes  the  first  Methodist  bishop  to  reach  100  years  of  age.  Officially  retired  in 
1936  after  46  years  as  a  pastor,  university  president,  and  episcopal  leader  in  the  U.S. 
and  the  Orient,  he  later  helped  establish  and  direct  both  the  Methodist  Commit- 
tee for  Overseas  Relief  and  Church  World  Service,  relief  arm  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  Perhaps  most  famous  as  author  of  the  Korean  Creed  [The 
Methodist  Hymnal,  page  512  (III)],  he  is  still  a  man  of  remarkable  zest — as  you'll 
see  in  this  interview  with  the  editor  of  our  New  York  Area  News  Edition. — EDS. 


By  Reason  of  Strength 


A 


LEGEND— that's  the  word  he 
uses  to  describe  himself. 

"When  you've  had  as  many  stories 
told  about  you  as  I  have,  and  most 
of  them  untrue,  you've  become  a 
legend." 

You  ask  him  about  one  you  heard 
recently.  He  is  reported  to  have 
stopped  in  the  park  to  chat  with  an 
85-year-old  acquaintance  in  a  wheel- 
chair. When  the  bishop  moved  on 
up  the  path,  his  neighbor  called, 
"Enjoy  your  walk.  Some  day  you'll 
be  85  and  you  won't  be  getting 
around  so  well,  either." 

He  laughs  gently.  "That's  not  a 
very  good  story,"  he  says.  "I  could 
make   up   a   better   one   than    that." 

Legend?  The  word  is  for  those 
who  live  in  books  or  in  men's  words 
or  in  memory.  Not  for  this  vigorous 
man  who  keeps  the  doors  of  ex- 
perience wide  open — who  was  antici- 
pating with  relish  a  visit  to  the  Seat- 
tle World's  Fair  the  following  week. 

Another  questionable  phrase  crops 
up  now  and  then:  "old  man." 

"You  should  know  better  than  to 


By  MARGARET  F.  DONALDSON 

start  an  old  man  talking  like  this. 
We  never  know  when  to  stop." 

Not  a  legend — and  certainly  not 
an  old  man,  either.  But  it's  harder  to 
convince  him  of  that.  "You  can't 
argue  with  the  calendar!"  he  says. 

But  you  can.  You  tell  him  you 
know  many  old  men,  some  of  them 
in  their  30s,  some  40,  50,  60.  "Not 
you,  though,  Bishop  Welch;  you 
can't  measure  your  life  by  a  piece 
of  paper  on  the  wall."  He  smiles 
thoughtfully,  but  does  not   reply. 

"Bishop  Welch,"  you  continue,  "I 
asked  a  minister  the  other  day  what 
he  would  ask  you  if  he  had  the 
chance,  and  he  said  he  thought  you 
had  found  the  meaning  of  life  and 
he'd  like  to  ask  you  what  it  is." 

"That's  not  easy  to  answer  in  one 
sentence." 

The  next  thoughts  are  not  spoken 
and  you  know  the  answer  is  found 
in  100  years  of  living.  To  ask  a  man 
to  put  it  in  words  is  like  asking  him 
to  draw  a  picture  of  love  or  faith. 

"I  guess  I  would  say  'opportunity.' 
Life  is  opportunity." 


"Opportunity  to  develop  one's 
full   potential?" 

"Yes,  I  would  say  that." 

He  volunteers  his  formula  for  life: 
"Moderation  in  work — when  circum- 
stances permit,  of  course.  You  have 
to  allow  yourself  a  little  leeway.  But 
moderation  when  it's  possible.  The 
next  thing  is  to  prohibit  worry.  Be 
sure  to  play  a  little.  And  trust  in 
God." 

That  "prohibit  worry"  stops  you. 

"Well,"  he  explains,  "if  you  have 
a  lovina:  God  who  cares  for  his  chil- 
dren,  why  should  you  worry?"  A 
smile  dissolves  the  intensity  in  his 
eves.  "Besides,  I  guess  some  of  us  are 
just  too  lazy  to  worry.  It's  too  much 
trouble." 

"When  you  say  'trust  in  God.'  ex- 
actlv  what  do  you  mean?  Trust  him 
to   do  what?" 

Suddenly  the  words  of  his  own 
Korean  Creed  link  your  minds: 
"God  present  with  us  for  guidance, 
for  comfort,  and  for  strength." 

"Trust  Him  for  guidance,"  he  re- 
plies. "I  don't  mean  any  sudden  flash 
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Bishop  Herbert    Welch's   vibrant 

interest  in  life  is  evident  as  he 

and  his  daughter,  Eleanor,  tour 

the   Seattle    World's   Fair. 

of  insight,  some  startling  revelation 
or  visitation — just  a  consciousness  of 
being  guided.  Sometimes  it  comes 
through  other  people." 

"What  about  people  who  know 
they  have  guidance,  but  either  do 
not  want  to  follow  it  or  can't?" 

"Then  you  trust  God  to  give  you 
strength." 

Strength.  That's  been  the  word  all 
along.  It  may  be  common  and  un- 
picturesque.  It's  anything  but  precise 
— it  can  be  applied  to  a  spider  web 
or  the  anchor  chain  of  a  giant  air- 
craft carrier.  But  forget  you  have 
ever  used  it  before  and  dedicate  it 
to  Bishop  Herbert  Welch.  The  Lord 
is  the  strength  .  .  . 

You  see  it  in  his  eyes  when  he 
says,  "Trust  God."  You  watch  it  in 
his  step  as  he  strides  across  the  room. 
You  feel  it  in  the  clasp  of  his  hand. 
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You  hear  ii  in  his  voice:  "There's 
too  much  apathy  especially  among 
our  college  students.  People  an  too 
willing  to  be  spectators.  They're 
afraid  to  get  involved!" 

Even  his  inner-peace  is  laced  with 
Strength.  Some  of  it  must  have  taken 
root  during  his  years  in  the  Orient, 
lor  his  peace  is  as  the  Syrian  poet- 
painter  Gibran  described  it:  "The 
quiet  urge  that  reveals  your  power." 

It  is  a  contagious  thing,  this 
strength.  You  glance  at  the  sharp 
angle  of  his  shoulders  and  you  feel 
your  own  pushing  back;  your  hands 
grow  quiet  because  he  never  uses 
his  in  an  unnecessary  gesture;  you 
follow  the  regal  rhythm  of  his  head 
as  he  moves  among  his  Oriental 
mementoes  and  you  hold  your  own 
head  a  little  higher.  When  he  tells 
you  that  if  you  speak  distinctly  he 
won't  need  "that  thing"  he  has  re- 
moved from  his  ear  and  tossed  on 
the  table,  you  discover  new  reso- 
nance  in   your   voice. 

But  most  of  all,  it  is  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  spirit  that  you  catch 
strength  from  this  man  whose  con- 
victions brace  his  life  like  the  sinews 
in  a  muscle.  He  has  taken  his  stand 
on  all  issues  without  regard  to  labels 
and  with  only  one  basis  of  judg- 
ment: "What  would  Jesus  have  said 
or  done  about  this?" 

But  you  have  another  vital  ques- 
tion for  him.  What  is  the  function 
of  the  Church  in  today's  world  ? 

"I  don't  believe  the  Church  should 
write  prescriptions.  I'm  tired  of  all 
these  great  pronunciamentos  about 
legislation  and  world  issues  when 
most  of  these  people  don't  know  any 
more  than  what  they  read  in  the 
papers.  No,  the  Church  isn't  here  to 
write  prescriptions.  It  should  create 
ideals,  inspire  conduct,  develop  char- 
acter, bring  men  to  God." 

His  mind  is  searching  for  an  exact 
expression.  Even  his  hand  reaches 
toward  it.  Then  he  has  it. 

"The  Church  is  here  to  light  a 
fire!  That's  it — to  light  a  fire  I" 

He  confesses  misgivings  about  the 
trend  toward  ritualism. 

"These  boys  with  their  gowns  and 
robes  and  colors — it  bothers  me  be- 
cause it's  all  put  on.  It's  a  form  of 
escapism.  It  would  be  different  if 
they  came  from  an  Episcopalian  or 
Roman  Catholic  background,  but 
they  don't.  It's  all  put  on." 

Never    any    pretense.   Never   any- 


thing   "(Hit   on"  about    tins   bishop. 
Not  every  judgment  aboul  him  is 

accepted    with    passive    good    nature. 
Is  n   true  that   he  is  essentially  an 

optimist  ? 

"1  certainly  haven't  gone  through 
life  with  pink  glasses,  il  that's  what 
you   mean,"  he  answers. 

But,    you    wonder,    doesn't     opti- 
mism  in  the  deepest   sense   mean   be 
lieving   in   the   ultimate   triumph   ol 
good? 

The  answer  is  either  too  obvious 
to  warrant  words  or  too  profound  to 
be  contained  in  them.  "The  final 
triumph  of  righteousness,"  the  creed 
says. 

Enthusiastic  remarks  about  his  ap- 
pearance draw  a  philosophical  re- 
sponse: "Sometimes  it's  no  compli- 
ment to  tell  a  man  he  looks  well. 
After  all,  if  he's  really  lived  his  life- 
he  should  show  a  few  scars." 

More  seriously,  he  comments  up- 
on his  "easy"  life.  "I've  never  had  to 
go  through  any  of  the  terrible  things 
that  can  tear  a  man  apart.  I've  had 
it  very  easy." 

"Could  it  be  that  you've  met  life 
with  such  strength  that  it  has  seemed 
easy?"  you  wonder  aloud.  Another 
probing  look.  He  neither  acquiesces 
nor  denies  it. 

Through  it  all  you  hear  that  son- 
orous voice  echoing  the  words  "light 
a  fire,"  and  you  know  he  has  done 
that.  You  feel  it  spread  within  you 
as  you  murmur  appreciative  words 
about  the  beauty  that  surrounds  him 
— the  fragrant  wood,  the  inlaid 
mother-of-pearl,  the  resilient  Chinese 
rugs,  the  intricate  carvings,  the  pic- 
tures of  beloved  Korean  friends 
which  enrich  the  apartment.  All  the 
time  you  feel  the  fire  which  has  been 
ignited  by  this  remarkable  man  and 
know  you'll  never  be  the  same  again. 

Later  the  photographer  turns  to 
you  with  incredulity — and  something 
else — shining  in  his  eyes  and  savs: 
"I  can't  believe  it.  You  don't  really 
mean  he's  100  years  old!" 

You  remember  with  a  start — that's 
why  you  went  to  see  him.  His  100th 
birthday  is  November  7,  and  you  for- 
got to  ask  him  what  the  secret  is. 

You  know  the  answer  anyway.  It 
is  the  Divine  Presence  in  his  life.  It 
is  by  reason  of  strength  that  his 
years  are  five  score.  His  faith  has 
manifested  itself  in  loving  service. 
Why  ask  the  question  when  the  an- 
swer is  apparent? 
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Are  Our  Churches 
Too  Self -Centered? 


In  this  era  of  bigger  and  better  edifices,  is  spiritual 
emphasis  being  shortchanged  for  prestige?  Are  con- 
gregations pinching  pennies  for  home  and  overseas 
missions  to  outdo  one  another  with  opulent  frills? 
United  Press  International  religion  writer  Louis 
Gassels  thinks  so — for  reasons  he  explains  below. 


O, 


'NCE  THERE  was  a  rich  man  who  lived  in  a  big, 
expensive  house  in  the  suburbs.  He  had  two  brothers 
who  were  very  poor.  One  lived  in  the  city  slums,  the 
other  in  a  distant  country.  The  rich  man  knew  vaguely 
that  his  brothers  were  in  need,  and  he  occasionally 
sent  them  small  checks.  But  he  could  not  spare  much 
because  most  of  his  money  went  into  costly  additions  and 
new  furnishings  for  his  own  home. 

One  night  the  rich  man  was  thumbing  through  the 
Bible,  seeking  a  quotation  to  use  in  a  speech,  when  his 
eyes  fell  upon  a  passage  in  the  First  Letter  of  John: 
".  .  .  if  any  one  has  the  world's  goods  and  sees  his 
brother  in  need,  yet  closes  his  heart  against  him,  how 
does  God's  love  abide  in  him?" 

For  a  moment,  the  rich  man  had  the  uneasy  feeling 
that  the  question  was  aimed  straight  at  him.  "I  wonder," 
he  said  to  his  wife,  "is  it  Christian  to  spend  so  much  on 
ourselves  and  give  so  little  to  my  brothers?" 

His  wife  hesitated  only  an  instant.  "It  must  be,"  she 
replied.  "We're  acting  exactly  the  way  our  church  acts." 

If  the  rich  man  in  this  little  parable  were  a  member 
of  your  church,  could  you  honestly  deny  the  truth  of  the 
wife's  observation? 

Much  has  been  written  recently  about  the  great  church- 
building  boom  in  which  Methodists  and  other  Ameri- 
can Christians  are  engaged.  Almost  invariably,  the 
articles  view  the  boom  as  a  wonderful  thing — a  sign  of 
growth,  vitality,  and  dedication  in  U.S.  religious  life. 
There  are  many  favorable  comments  about  the  archi- 
tectural splendor  and  superb  tacilities  of  the  new 
churches  springing  up  like  mushrooms  in  every  suburb. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  a  few  words  were  said  about  what 
this  building  spree  is  costing  American  Christianity — 
both  financially  and  spiritually. 

Before    World   War    II,    the    typical    U.S.   Protestant 


church  was  a  simple,  auditorium-like  building  where 
people  gathered  to  worship  God.  Many  congregations 
built  good-sized  churches  for  about  550,000.  In  1940, 
the  total  expenditure  for  church  construction  by  all 
U.S.  religious  bodies  was  $59  million. 

Last  year,  Americans  spent  more  than  SI  billion  on 
church  construction.  This  astronomical  increase — nearly 
2,000  per  cent  in  20  years — cannot  be  explained  solely, 
or  even  primarily,  by  inflation.  Building  costs  have 
nearly  doubled  since  1940,  but  they  have  not  gone  up 
twentyfold. 

Part  of  the  increase  reflects  growth  in  church  mem- 
bership, which  also  has  nearly  doubled  since  1940.  The 
restless  mobility  of  the  U.S.  population,  and  especially 
the  mass  movement  to  the  suburbs,  has  created  a  need 
for  many  new  churches  while  depopulating  old  ones.* 

But  when  all  these  factors  are  duly  considered,  there 
remains  a  tremendous  increase  in  expenditure  which 
can  be  explained  only  by  the  desire  of  modern  congrega- 
tions for  more  opulent  surroundings  than  those  in 
which  earlier  generations  worshiped. 

In  a  recent  report  on  trends  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  said:  "Con- 
struction costs  of  religious  buildings  have  soared  in 
recent  years  because  of  the  great  emphasis  now  being 
placed  on  social,  recreational,  and  educational  facilities. 

"Churches  now  are  designed  to  suit  certain  social,  as 
well  as  religious,  needs  of  all  ages.  .  .  .  Some  larger 
churches  include  kitchens,  snack  bars,  craft  and  game 
rooms,  libraries,  and  rendezvous  rooms.  Some  rendez- 
vous rooms  are  oven  equipped  with  hi-fi,  television,  and 
radio.  Church  classrooms  may  include  sewing  machines 
and  power  saws. 


*  For    a    many-sided    exposition    of    mobility's    effects    on    churches    and 
homes,  see  TOGETHBR's  Mobility  Issue.   November,   1961. — Eds. 
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"Modern  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating  equipment 
also  contribute  to  rising  costs." 

The  result,  the  Commerce  Department  reported,  is 
that  "the  construction  cost  ol  many  churches  today  ap 
proaches  the  $500,000  mark."  The  report  did  not  ex- 
aggerate; it  anything,  it  understated  the  case. 

For  instance,  it  did  not  mention  the  St.  Louis  church 
which  recently  dedicated  to  the  glory  ol  God  a  J-story, 
(750,000  building  which  contains  a  skating  rink,  a  lull- 
sized  gymnasium,  table  tennis  rooms,  and  bowling  alleys. 

It  also  overlooked  the  energetic  congregation  in  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  which  has  equipped  itscll  with  a  baseball 
diamond,  tennis  courts,  shutllehoard  courts,  ami  a  bar- 
becue pit. 

Nor  did  it  give  full  credit  to  the  zealous  Christians 
in  Kentucky  who  topped  oil  their  building  program 
with  what  may  he  the  country's  first  complete  indoor 
miniature-golf  course. 

Similar  examples  could  he  cited  almost  endlessly.  The 
suburban  churches  have  heen  keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses — and  the  Joneses  feel  that  no  outlay  is  excessive 
if  it  makes  home  more  attractive  to  the  children. 

This  is  precisely  the  justification  offered  by  many 
clergymen  for  elaborate  social  and  recreational  facilities 
in  the  church  plant.  They  sincerely  believe  that  such 
facilities  turn  a  church  into  a  community  center  which 
can  be  used  seven  days  a  week.  They  are  convinced  that 
many  of  the  young  people  and  adults  initially  attracted 
to  the  church  by  nonreligious  trimmings  will  be  led,  in 
time,  into  what  presumably  still  is  the  principal  business 
of  every  church — the  worship  of  God. 

Two  other  explanations  occasionally  are  offered  for 
building  large,  handsome,  well-equipped — and  hence 
costly — churches.  One  is  that  the  church  has  a  vast  mis- 
sionary task  to  perform  among  the  nominal  Christians 
who  live  in  the  suburbs.  The  other  is  that  "strengthen- 
ing home  base"  actually  strengthens  the  church  for  its 
world  mission. 

There  is  validity  in  both  of  these  arguments.  No  one 
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will  den)  lh.it  winning  a  soul  in  tin  suburbs  is  |ust  as 
important  as  convening  a  pagan  in  darkest  Africa.  And 
thriving  congregations  in  America's  middle-class  resi- 
dential areas  might  he  the  home  base  Irom  which  finan- 
cial support  Hows  to  the  must  distant  outposts  ol  the 
kingdom  ol  Cod. 

They  might  he.  But  are  thej  : 

The  latest  report  Irom  the  department  ol  stewardship 
,\nd  benevolence  ol  the  National  Council  ol  Churches 
shows  the  average  Protestant  church  in  the  U.S.  retains 
lor  local  use  Sic  ol  every  dollar  it  receives  in  contribu- 
tions. It  passes  along  lM'  to  home  missions — including 
desperately  needy  inner-city  churches — and  to  other  do- 
mestic projects  such  as  church  colleges,  hospitals,  or- 
phanages, and  homes  lor  the  aged. 

It  sends  slightly  less  than  •)('"  ol  each  dollar  overseas 
to  help  the  struggling  Christian  churches  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America. 

Few,  il  any,  churchmen  would  question  the  right  and 
duty  of  suburban  congregations  to  provide  themselves 
with  well-built,  adequately  furnished  physical  plants 
which  enable  them  to  carry  out  ongoing  programs  of 
worship,  service,  Christian  education,  and  youth  work 
in  their  own  communities.  But  some  thoughtful  minis- 
ters and  laymen  are  beginning  to  wonder  if  the  house 
of  Cod  really  needs  to  be  a  palace. 

"It  takes  a  certain  amount  of  Christian  humility  for 
a  congregation  to  settle  lor  a  simple,  usable  building 
instead  of  a  lavish  and  impressive  structure  which  ad- 
vertises the  'success'  of  the  church,"  says  Dr.  Theodore 
H.  Palmquist,  pastor  of  Foundry  Methodist  Church  in 
Washington,  D.C.  "Sometimes  I  fear  we  have  lost  that 
kind  of  humility  and  are  heading  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion." 

Leon  Hickman,  a  prominent  Pittsburgh  Methodist 
layman  who  is  executive  vice-president  of  the  Alumi- 
num Company  of  America,  recently  told  a  Newark 
Annual  Conference  meeting  that  finding  a  way  to  build 
less  expensive  churches  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  chal- 
lenges confronting  churchmen  today. 

Basically,  it  is  a  question  of  priority.  If  unlimited 
funds  were  available  for  the  total  mission  of  the  church, 
there  would  be  no  reason  why  a  suburban  church  should 
not  embellish  its  plant  with  every  kind  of  wholesome 
recreational  facility,  up  to  and  including  an  Olympic- 
sized  swimming  pool.  But  kinds  are  not  unlimited.  Mis- 
sions, seminaries,  church  colleges,  and  many  other  phases 
ol  the  Christian  enterprise  suffer  acutely  lor  lack  ol 
money.  The  real  question  is  whether  a  suburban  con- 
gregation needs  a  bowling  alley  more  than  an  inner- 
city  church  needs  a  pastor.  Or  whether  American  chil- 
dren need  air-conditioned  church-school  rooms  more 
than  Rhodesian  children  need  a  roof  and  a  floor. 

Finally,  it  may  come  down  to  this:  Is  a  self-centered 
church  any  more  lovely  in  the  eyes  ol  God  than  a  sell- 
centered  person? 

Is  Mr.  Cassels  right?  On  the  following 
pages,  a  pastor  and  a  layman  concede  that 
materialism  has  invaded  some  churches — 
hut  has  not  replaced  true  Christian  concern. 
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AGREE  with  Mr.  Cassels  up  to  a 
point.  If  our  churches  are  not  al- 
ready too  self-centered,  they  are  at 
least  in  danger  of  becoming  so. 

Part  of  the  danger  is  inherent 
in  the  institutional  structure  of 
churches.  Because  they  have  budgets, 
physical  plants,  and  membership 
rolls,  we  are  tempted  to  measure 
them  by  conventional  standards  of 
success.  Ecclesiastical  administrators 
talk  openly  of  "prestige  churches," 
and  clergymen  are  promoted  on  the 
same  basis  as  business  executives. 
The  minister  who  excels  in  winning 
new  members  and  liquidating  in- 
debtedness is  in  demand.  But  the 
prophetic  pastor  who  offends  with 
his  incisive  analysis  of  social  prob- 
lems soon  finds  that  he  is  too  con- 
troversial for  the  larger  churches. 

Because  it  has  adopted  many  of 
the  values  of  a  suburban-oriented, 
middle-class  society,  the  church  is 
troubled  by  uneasy  questions  of 
status  and  competition,  and  often 
embraces  what  has  been  called  the 
"doctrine  of  salvation  by  bricks." 

Also,  much  contemporary  theol- 
ogy encourages  a  self-centered  con- 
cern for  personal  salvation.  Some 
churches  specialize  in  offering  com- 
fort, peace  of  mind,  and  escape  from 
reality.  Their  pastoral  psychology 
cushions  the  members  against  the 
harsh  facts  of  circumstance  and  turns 
its  back  on  the  tougher  job  of  social 
redemption.  They  discuss  what  God 
can  do  for  you,  and  recommend  re- 
ligion as  one  more  tool  you  can  use 
— with  your  Dale  Carnegie  course 
— to  get  what  you  want  out  of  life. 

Other  churches  stress  the  complete 
sovereignty  of  God  and  utter  de- 
pravity of  man  so  strongly  that  the 
nerve  of  social  action  is  cut.  The 
members  are  encouraged  to  accept 
whatever  fate  Providence  provides, 
and  thus  see  little  connection  be- 
tween their  faith  and  their  daily 
lives.  They  fail  to  see  that  Christ 
has  broken  down  the  walls  which 
separate  us  from  him,  and  that  he 
would  confirm  his  Lordship  over  all 
of  life. 

It  is  significant  that  most  of  the 
disciplines  prescribed  for  the  new 
convert  to  the  church  are  designed 
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to  develop  personal  piety.  Method- 
ists vow  to  be  loyal  in  prayer,  at- 
tendance, gifts,  and  service.  These 
actions  are  directed  primarily  toward 
the  preservation  of  the  institution. 

A  third  symptom  of  self-centered- 
ness  is  the  proliferation  of  organiza- 
tions within  the  church.  The  typical 
Protestant  response  to  racial  conflict 
and  population  turnover  in  the  city 
is  to  form  little  pockets  of  organiza- 
tional activity  which  are  self-centered 
and  irrelevant  to  the  surroundings. 
Churches  may  be  in  a  neighborhood, 
yet  so  isolated  from  it  that  the  com- 
munity is  almost  completely  unaware 
of  their  existence. 

Still,  I  see  signs  of  hope  and  re- 
newal in  the  church  today,  and  the 
church-building  boom  is  one  of  the 
most  encouraging.  True,  the  boom 
may  contain  the  seeds  of  pride  and 
competition,  but  there  also  is  some- 
thing noble  and  optimistic  about  it. 
Our  rapidly  expanding  population 
needs  new  facilities  for  worship,  edu- 
cation, and  fellowship.  A  building 
of  stately  beauty  can  suggest  the 
permanence  of  Christianity,  even  in 
the  midst  of  transition.  The  church 
must  be  an  island  of  strength  in  the 
sea  of  change  if  it  is  to  dramatize 
its  impact  upon  life  today. 

Too,  the  old,  well-established 
churches  gradually  are  overcoming 
their  reluctance  to  assist  in  the  for- 
mation of  new  churches.  I  know  of 
one  church  which  released  100  of  its 
members  in  a  single  dismissal  serv- 
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ice,  sending  them  out  to  help  in  the 
organization  of  a  new  congregation 
on  the  growing  edge  of  the  city. 

There  also  is  increasing  evidence 
of  sacrifice  and  dedication  among 
the  clergy  and  laity.  More  and  more 
doctors  and  other  professional  peo- 
ple are  serving  portions  of  their  ca- 
reers at  mission  stations,  and  most 
of  them  pay  their  own  expenses.  And. 
while  some  clergymen  are  proud  of 
prerogative  and  position,  most  are 
committed  to  the  accomplishment  of 
mission  and  message.  They  respond 
to  need  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  serving  unselfishly  without 
pay.  I  even  know  of  pastors  who 
have  refused  salary  increases  voted 
by  the  congregation.  There  is  hope 
when  this  kind  of  spirit  prevails. 

I  believe  there  are  growing  signs 
of  Christian  concern  for  others  in 
our  churches.  Suburbia  no  longer 
ignores  the  blighted  inner  city,  and 
the  old,  central  churches  have  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  paganism  in 
the  suburbs.  The  farm  is  losing  its 
mistrust  of  the  city,  and  the  metrop- 
olis is  aware  of  problems  in  declin- 
ing rural  areas. 

In  my  district,  there  is  an  organi- 
zation called  the  Methodist  Union, 
which  supplies  financial  aid  for  sis- 
ter churches  in  need.  As  I  made  out 
my  annual  report  this  year,  I  dis- 
covered that  our  church  had  made 
substantial  contributions  to  almost 
30  mission  and  benevolent  projects. 
This  included  the  commissioning  of 
a  young  engineer  and  his  wife  to 
serve  five  years  in  India. 

The  church  is  gradually  learning 
that  it  must  lose  its  life  to  find  it. 
There  are  experimental  ministries  in 
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areas  of  blight  and  racial  tension,  in- 
dustrial missions,  a  migrant  ministry, 
and  Christian  participation  in  move- 
ments seeking  to  improve  the  lot  of 
minority  groups.  The  church  is  on 
the  scene  of  life,  ready,  willing,  and 
eager  to  serve,  or  speak  the  right 
word  to  a  sensitive  world. 
There  are  still  fiercely  individual- 


istic churches  which  put  then  sur- 
vival before  then  mission,  and  the 
established  church  still  has  a  danger- 
ous complacency.  But  there  also  is 
a  growing  desire  to  forsake  the  con- 
ventional comforts  and  to  accept  a 
more  demanding  faith  in  which  God 
calls  us  not  only  to  worship  hut  also 
to   witness   and    work. 


'Building  boom  reflects  glory  of  God' 
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BELIEVE  that  Mr.  Cassels  has 
reached  some  right  conclusions  on 
the  basis  of  the  wrong  evidence. 
There  are  signs  of  selfishness  in  the 
church  today,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
building  boom  is  one  of  them.  In- 
deed, I  regard  it  as  a  hopeful  sign. 

In  Europe,  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  Christianity  spent  nearly 
all  its  energy  on  a  few  great  cathe- 
drals and  has  built  few  churches 
since.  Todav,  American  Protestant- 
ism is  building  more  churches  than 
ever.  It  is  building  them  where  the 
people  are.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Too,  I  am  encouraged — rather 
than  alarmed — by  the  attempts  to 
make  churches  community  centers, 
as  they  were  in  our  colonial  days. 
Community  life  must  have  a  center. 
It  may  be  the  corner  saloon,  the  bil- 
liards parlor,  or  the  lodge  hall.  I  pre- 
fer that  the  church  be  the  center  of 
American  community  life. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  build  churches  which  are  un- 
necessarily elaborate,  ornate,  and  ex- 
pensive. But  I  do  believe  we  should 
build  the  best  churches  we  can  af- 
ford, with  facilities  where  Christian 
worship,  education,  service,  and  fel- 
lowship can  be  practiced  seven  days 
a  week. 

Americans  are  wealthier  than  ever 
today  and  spend  freely  for  better 
clothing,  better  cars,  better  schools, 
better  medical  care,  and  better 
homes.  Huge  bowling  alleys  are 
replacing  dingy  poolrooms,  fancy 
supermarkets  have  succeeded  the  cor- 
ner store,  and  concrete  and  glass  of- 
fice buildings  are  displacing  crowded, 
outdated  structures.  If  we  did  not 
also  build  better  church  plants  with 
comparable  facilities,  we  would  be 
putting  the  Christian  church  and 
its  services  behind  and  below  every- 
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Asserts  Edwin  Lee  Janes 

thing  else   in  American   life  today. 

Mr.  Cassels  is  correct  in  stating 
that  $50,000  would  build  a  large 
church  plant  before  World  War  II. 
But  that  same  church  today  would 
cost  more  than  $200,000  if  we  include 
the  increased  cost  of  land  and  fur- 
nishings as  well  as  higher  construc- 
tion costs. 

American  Christians  are  building 
— or  r  e  b  u  i  1  d  i  n  g — thousands  of 
churches,  but  few  are  in  the  million- 
dollar  class.  Most  will  cost  from 
$50,000  to  $250,000,  not  excessive  in 
view  of  today's  prices. 

I  am  concerned  for  reasons  differ- 
ent from  those  Mr.  Cassels  gives.  It 
is  not  primarily  new  buildings  which 
are  costing  Christianity  too  much 
financially  and  spiritually.  Instead,  it 
is  the  operating  budget  run  wild. 
Many  thoughtful  churchmen  are 
properly  worried  about  the  possi- 
bility of  fiscal  revolt. 

Many  churches  today  want  large 
staffs — whether  they  can  afford  them 
or  not — simply  because  the  church 
in  the  next  block  has  one.  In  these 
churches,  the  members  are  paying 
professionals  to  do  the  things  they 
themselves  did  efficiently  and  en- 
thusiastically only  a  generation  ago. 
This  not  only  drains  the  church 
financially  but  weakens  it  spiritually 
for  other  tasks.  I  think  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  denominations  which 
give  most  freely  for  benevolences, 
and  which  display  the  most  evan- 
gelical vigor,  are  those  in  which  the 
local  churches  rely  largely  upon  vol- 
unteer workers. 

At  worst,  the  cost  of  building  a 
new  church  plant  limits  a  church's 
ability  to  help  others  for  only  a  few 
years.  But  the  church  which  lets  its 
operating  budget  get  out  of  hand 
continually  must  spend  for  its  own 


scllish  purposes  money  which  should 
go  K>  home  and  foreign   missions. 

It  the  Jacksonville,  Ha.,  church 
Mr.  Cassels  mentions  had  the  land 
lor  its  baseball  diamond,  tennis 
courts,  shulllehoard  courts,  and  bai 
becue  pits,  it  should  be  commended 
lor  building  them.  The  COSI  "I  these 
items  is  not  great,  and  they  are  of 
real  value  to  the  community.  Bui  il 
its  operating  budget  eats  up  every 
nickel  raised  so  that  nothing  is  leli 
over  for  the  struggling  churches 
abroad,  then  it  has  failed  itself  and 
Christianity. 

Building  new  churches  is  neither 
good  nor  bad,  in  itself,  but  it  may 
be  either.  In  my  city — Charlotte, 
N.C. — there  are  four  churches  serv- 
ing a  large,  well-to-do  residential 
area.  All  have  considerable  wealth 
and  substantial  budgets,  and  three 
have  made  frequent  additions  to 
their  expensive  physical  plants. 

A  church  of  one  denomination 
also  has  given  $150,000  each  to  two 
new  churches  in  the  area,  and  it  has 
encouraged  200  of  its  members  to 
join  the  new  congregations.  When 
the  membership  of  a  church  of  an- 
other denomination  reached  1,000,  it 
helped  start  one,  then  another,  and 
finally  a  third  new  church.  It  gave 
liberally  of  its  funds  and  urged  its 
members  living  in  the  new  parishes 
to  join  the  new  churches. 

But  a  third  church  has  given  only 
lip  service  to  two  new  churches  of 
its  denomination  started  in  that  large 
area.  It  has  given  little  money 
and  has  discouraged  its  members 
from  joining  the  new  congregations. 
Meanwhile,  it  has  made  two  big, 
costly  additions  to  its  already  large 
plant. 

Had  this  third  church  expanded 
its  own  plant  while  also  supporting 
its  new  sister  churches  with  money 
and  members,  I  believe  it  would  have 
set  a  wonderful  example  of  unselfish 
concern  that  would  have  inspired 
everyone  to  greater  zeal  and  effort. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  the  thing  which 
counts. 

In  conclusion,  I  suggest  we  build 
more  and  better — not  fewer  and 
smaller — churches.  Then  let  us  fill 
them  with  serious  personal  and 
preaching  evangelism.  America  is  in 
no  danger  of  having  too  many  places 
in  which  to  recapture  the  once  great 
community  spirit  of  Christian  con- 
cern and  friendliness  for  one  another. 
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Not  only  at  Thanksgiving  should  we  ask  ourselves 


Must  You  Keep  Your  Heart 


in  Cold  Storages 


By  WILLIAM  L.  STIDGER 


? 


We 


E  WERE  A  group  of  friends 
in  the  midst  of  an  after-dinner 
conversation.  Because  Thanksgiving 
was  just  around  the  corner  and 
prosperity  wasn't,  we  fell  to  talking 
about  what  we  had  to  be  thankful 
for.  As  I  look  back,  it  seems  to  me 
the  conversation  was  rather  cynical. 

One  member  of  the  group,  a  min- 
ister, described  the  outline  for  his 
sermon  on  the  theme  Thankful  for 
What,  This  Depression  Year?  His 
approach  was  so  negative  that  the 
rest  of  us  began  a  barrage  of  criti- 
cism. 

"All  right,  I'm  a  realist  and  I 
intended  to  be  honest  about  it,"  he 
replied.  "If  you  don't  like  what  you 
call  my  negative  approach  to  Thanks- 
giving, then  give  me  something  to 
talk  about  that  is  affirmative." 

That  started  us  to  thinking  about 
what  we  had  to  be  thankful  for.  One 
of  us  said:  "Well  I,  for  one,  am  grate- 
ful to  Mrs.  Wendt,  an  old  school- 
teacher who  30  years  ago  in  a  little 
West  Virginia  town  went  out  of  her 
way  to  introduce  me  to  Tennyson." 

Then  he  launched  into  a  colorful 
description  of  Mrs.  Wendt,  a  lovely 
little  old  lady  who  had  been  his  high- 
school  teacher  and  who  evidently  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  life. 
She  had  gone  out  of  her  way  to 
awaken  his  literary  interest  and 
develop  his  gifts  for  expression.  His 
was  a  dramatic  and  vivid  description 
of  a  simple  and  natural  small-town 
schoolteacher  who  had  taken  her 
work  seriously. 

"And  does  this  Mrs.  Wendt  know 
that  she  made  that  contribution  to 
your  life?"  someone  put  in. 

"I'm  afraid  that  she  doesn't.  I  have 
been  careless  and  have  never,  in  all 


of  these  years,  told  her  either  face-to- 
face  or  by  letter." 

"Then  why  don't  you  write  her? 
It  would  make  her  happy  if  she  is 
still  living,  and  it  might  make  you 
happier,  too.  The  thing  that  most  of 
us  ought  to  do  is  to  learn  to  develop 
the  attitude  of  gratitude." 

Now,  all  this  is  very  poignant  to 
me,  because  Mrs.  Wendt  was  my 
teacher,  and  /  was  the  fellow  who 
hadn't  written.  That  friend's  chal- 
lenge made  me  see  that  I  had  ac- 
cepted something  very  precious  and 
hadn't  bothered  to  say  thanks. 

That  very  evening,  I  tried  to  atone. 
On  the  chance  that  Mrs.  Wendt 
might  still  be  living,  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  her  what  I  called  a  Thanks- 
giving letter.  I  reminded  her  that 
it  was  she  who  had  introduced  my 
young  mind  to  Tennyson  and 
Browning  and  others. 

It  took  about  a  week  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  search  for  Mrs. 
Wendt  with  my  letter.  It  was  for- 
warded from  town  to  town.  Finally 
it  reached  her,  and  this  is  the  note  I 
had  in  return,  handwritten  in  the 
feeble  scrawl  of  an  old  woman.  It 
began: 

My  Dear  Willie — 

That  introduction  itself  was  quite 
enough  to  warm  my  heart.  Here  was 
a  man  of  50,  fat  and  bald,  addressed 
as  "Willie."  I  had  to  smile  over  that, 
and  then  I  read  on: 

/  remember  well  your  enthusiasm 
for  Tennyson  and  the  Idylls  of  the 
King  when  I  read  them  to  you,  for 
you  were  so  beautifully  responsive. 
My  reward  for  telling  you  about 
Tennyson  did  not  have  to  wait  until 
your  belated  note  of  thanks  came  to 
me  in  my  old  age.  I  received  my  best 


reward  in  your  eager  response  to  the 
lyrical  beauty  and  the  idealism  of 
Tennyson.  1  shall  never  forget  the 
way  you  read  aloud  to  me: 

My  strength  is  as  the  strength 
of  ten/Because  my  heart  is  pure! 

But,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  got 
much  of  my  reward  at  that  time,  I 
want  you  to  kjiow  what  your  note 
meant  to  me.  I  am  now  an  old  lady 
in  my  80s,  living  alone  in  a  small 
room,  cooking  my  own  meals,  lonely 
and  seemingly  likje  the  last  leaf  of 
fall  left  behind;  or,  as  the  old  song 


"That  very  evening,  I 
tried  to  atone.  On  the  chance 
that  Mrs.   Wendt  might  still 
be  living,  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  her  what  I  called 
a   Thanksgiving  letter." 


■ 
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used  to  put  it.  "The  last  rose  of 
summer." 

You  will  be  interested  to  lyiioie. 
Willie,  that  I  taught  school  for  50 
years  and.  in  all  that  tune,  yours  is 
the  fust  note  of  appreciation  I  ever 
received.  It  came  on  a  blue,  cold 
morning,  and  it  cheered  my  lonely 
old  heart  as  nothing  has  cheered  me 
in   many  years. 

I  wept  over  that  simple,  sincere 
note  from  my  teacher  ot  long  ago,  1 
read  it  to  a  dozen  Iriends.  One  of 
them  said:  "1  believe  I'm  going  to 
write  Miss  Mary  Scott  a  letter.  She 
did  something  similar  to  that  for  my 
boyhood!" 

That  first  Thanksgiving  letter  was 
so  successful  and  satisfying  that  I 
made  a  list  of  people  who  had  con- 
tributed something  definite  and  last- 
ing to  my  life  and  planned  to  write 
at  least  one  Thanksgiving  letter 
every  day  in  November.  On  the  list 
were  my  father  and  mother,  my 
brother  and  sisters,  my  grammar- 
school,  high-school,  and  college 
teachers,  some  fellow  ministers,  and 
friends  who  had  come  to  my  side 
in  hours  of  trouble  and  had  helped 
me  to  see  light  through  darkness. 
There   were   more  than   a   hundred 


nanus  on  the  list,  and  I  hadn't 
thanked  one  ol  them  I  1  could  hardly 
wait    to    write   my    second    letter. 

It  went  to  a  college  1 1  lend  named 
Louis  Sherwin,  now  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  Chicago, 

One  d.w  he  had  arrived  at  Mounds- 
ville,  W.Va.  It  was  midsummer  and 
1  had  recently  been  graduated  from 
high  school.  1  was  lying  in  an  old 
barrel-stave  hammock,  which  1  had 
made.  He  sat  on  the  steps  ol  our 
porch  and  talked  to  me  about  going 
to  Allegheny  College,  1  remembered 
that  he  talked  enthusiastically  about 
the  football  team,  the  beautiful 
campus,  and  the  professors  who  did 
the  teaching,  of  course. 

Then  and  there  I  decided  to  go  to 
his  college,  whereupon  he  dropped 
the  matter  and  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket  a  small  leather-bound  copy  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  read  to  me 
from  it  for  half  an  hour  and  then, 
just  as  he  departed,  gave  that  book 
to  me.  I  still  have  it. 

There  was  a  Thanksgiving  letter 
for  Louis,  asking  him  if  he  remem- 
bered that  hot  summer  afternoon  and 
the  gift  he  had  left  behind.  And  in 
a  week  I  had  his  letter  back.  He  was 
then  in  Oil  City,  Pa.  The  last  line 


(il  his  letter  read:  "I  have  urn  had 
such  .in  easy  time,  Hill,  and  I  e.uinot 
tell  von  how  your  letter  has  really 
helped  me." 

The  next  summer  1  received  from 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  a  leather-bound 
copy  ol  another  Stevenson  bonk  from 
Stevenson's  own  city.  Louis  was  so 
grateful  lor  my  letter  ol  thanks  that, 
while  traveling  through  Scotland,  he 
had  thought  ol  me  again. 

The  list  of  Thanksgiving  letters 
sent  out  that  November  numbered 
50.  All  but  two  brought  answers 
immediately,  and  those  two  were  re- 
turned by  relatives  with  the  informa- 
tion that  the  addressees  were  dead. 
Even  those  letters  expressed  thanks 
for  the  little  bit  of  thought!  ulness. 

For  10  years,  I  have  kept  up  this 
exciting  game  of  writing  Thanks- 
giving-month letters.  I  have  a  special 
file  for  answers,  and  I  now  have  more 
than  500  of  the  most  beautiful  letters 
anyone  has  ever  received.  I  never 
dreamed  the  response  would  be  so 
satisfying.  I  had  merely  thought  of 
building  up  in  myself  an  attitude  of 
gratitude  such  as  my  friend  suggested 
that  night. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
touching  letters  came  from   the  late 


"Sour  godliness  is  the  devil's  religion' 

—JOHN  WESLEY 

Five-year-old  Laurie  Jean  was 
watching  her  mother  prepare  to  bake 
a  cake,  using  a  mix.  She  inquired, 
"Mother,  does  God  make  us  out  of 
People  Mix,  then  pump  us  up  a 
little  at  a  time?" 

— Flavilla  Tracy,  Franklin,  Ind. 


A  new,  and  still  unnamed,  Lu- 
theran church  was  holding  its  first 
service.  When  members  were  asked 
to  suggest  appropriate  names,  one 
small  boy  offered,  "Methodist." 

— Mrs.  Oliver  Endsley,  West  Branch,  Iowa 


Jack,  new  at  ushering,  was  doing 
fine  until  he  asked  one  elderly  lady, 
"Friend  of  the  bride  or  groom?" 

"Young  man,"  she  shot  back,  "I'm 
a  friend  of  both." 

Not  to  be  stumped,  Jack  replied, 
"Well,  ma'am,  you're  going  to  have 
to  choose  up  sides,  'cause  I  don't 
have  any  seats  for  neutrals." 

— Mrs.  Aldine  James,  Sr., 
Charleston  Heights,  S.C. 


Our  six-year-old  son  listened  at- 
tentively as  his  church-school  teach- 
er explained  how  important  it  is  to 
ask  God's  blessing  upon  our  meals. 

"Mark,"  she  asked,  "don't  you 
think  the  blessing  makes  the  food 
taste  better?" 

"Well,"  he  answered,  "it  may  help 

some  things,  but  it  sure  don't  do 

much  for  stew  I" 

— Rev.  Holmes  Ambrose,  Swampscott,  Mass. 


A  haughty  lawyer  once  asked  a 
humble  old  farmer,  "Why  don't  you 
hold  up  your  head  in  the  world  as 
I  do?  I  bow  my  head  before  neither 
God  nor  man." 

"Squire,"  replied  the  farmer,  "see 

that  field  of  grain?  Only  those  heads 

that  are  empty  stand  upright.  Those 

that  are  well  filled  arc  the  ones  that 

bow  low." 

— Mrs.  George  Dbkwsb,  West  Union,  Iowa 
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A  visiting  minister,  preaching  in  a 
town  famous  for  its  horse  races, 
vigorously  denounced  the  sport.  Aft- 
er the  service,  he  was  informed 
that  a  principal  patron  of  the  races 
was  a  regular  churchgoer  and  had 
been  in  the  congregation  that  day. 
They  met  at  the  door. 

"I'm  afraid  I  touched  one  of  your 
weaknesses,"   said   the   pastor. 

"Oh,  don't  mind  that,"  said  the 

sportsman   genially,    "it's   a   mighty 

poor    sermon    that    doesn't    hit    me 

somewhere." 

— Charles  Kennedy,  Jackson,  Mich, 


An  admiring  female  member  of 
the  congregation  greeted  the  min- 
ister at  the  close  of  a  service: 

"Reverend,  I  come  to  these  serv- 
ices only  because  of  your  fine  ser- 
mons. They're  so  wonderful  they 
ought  to  be  published  in  a  book." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  the 
minister.  "I'm  not  sure  my  sermons 
deserve  that  much  attention.  But 
perhaps  they'll  be  published  post- 
humously." 

"That's  wonderful!"  replied  the 
woman.  "I  hope  I  get  to  read  them 
real  soon." 

— Mrs.  E.  A.  Stowell,  Juneau,  Wis. 


The  minister  entered  a  church- 
school  class  while  the  lesson  was 
in  progress  and  interrupted  to  ask 
one  boy,  "Who  broke  down  the 
walls  of  Jericho?"  "Not  me,  sir," 
piped  the  youngster. 

The  minister  turned  to  the  teach- 
er. "Is  this  the  usual  behavior  in  this 
class?"  The  teacher  answered,  "This 
boy  is  honest  and  I  believe  him.  I 
really  don't  think  he  did  it." 

Distressed,  the  minister  sought 
out  the  chairman  of  the  commission 
on  education  and  explained  what 
had  happened.  "Why,  I've  known 
both  the  teacher  and  the  boy  for 
years,"  the  chairman  said,  "and 
neither  would  do  such  a  thing." 

By  this  time  the  minister  was 
heartsick,  and  reported  his  experi- 
ences to  the  official  board.  "We  see 
no  point  in  being  disturbed."  they 
replied.  "Let's  just  pay  for  the  dam- 
age and  charge  it  to  upkeep." 

— Mrs.  Dale  Stewart,  Sidney,  Iowa 


Rx  for  the  blues:  T<i!(e  one  Wielded 
Flea  at  first  sign  of  depression.  Can 
you  prescribe  any  Fleas  for  our 
readers?  If  so,  send  them!  We'll 
pay  $5  for  each  one  used — but  sorry, 
we  can't  return  any! — Eds. 


Bishop  William  F.  McDowell,  in 
whose  Washington  home  I  had 
found  some  needed  rest  before  a 
speaking  engagement.  Seeing  that  I 
was  tired  out,  Mrs.  McDowell  put 
me  to  bed  to  rest,  and  I  was  so  grate- 
ful for  that  motherly  thoughtfulness 
that  I  never  forgot  it.  And  yet  I  had 
never  written  her  a  letter  of  thanks. 

When  I  started  in  on  my  Thanks- 
giving letters  I  remembered  her  and, 
knowing  that  she  was  gone,  I  wrote 
my  thank-you  letter  to  the  bishop, 
going  over  the  memory  and  telling 
him  all  about  it.  I  received  this  in 
response: 
My  Dear  Will: 

Your  Thanksgiving  letter,  as  you 
called  it,  was  so  beautiful,  so  real,  that 
as  I  sat  reading  it  in  my  study  the 
tears  fell  from  my  eyes,  tears  of  grati- 
tude. Then,  before  I  realized  what 
I  was  doing  I  arose  from  my  chair, 
called  her  name  and  started  to  show 
it  to  her — for  the  moment  forgetting 
that  she  was  gone.  You  will  never 
\now  how  much  your  letter  has 
warmed  my  spirit.  I  have  been  walk- 
ing about  in  the  glow  of  it  all  day 
long. 

A  thanksgiving  letter  isn't  much. 
Only  a  few  lines  are  necessary,  and 
a  stamp  to  mail  it.  But  the  rewards 
are  so  great  that  eternity  alone  can 
estimate  them.  Even  now,  in  dark 
moments  of  discouragement.  I  go 
over  these  responses  to  my  Thanks- 
giving letters,  and  drive  away  any 
darkness  by  reading  a  few  selected 
at  random.  Thanks  to  the  rebuke  of 
a  friend.  I  have  learned  a  little,  at 
least,  about  gratitude. 

And  this  Thanksgiving  time  I  have 
written  letters  as  usual. 


READER'S  CHOICE 
Repetitious  as  it  may  sound,  few  of 
us  take  time  to  thank  people  for  the 
small  kindnesses  that  have  meant  so 
much.  If  this  month's  Reader's  Choice 
causes  us  to  squirm  uncomfortably 
in  our  stuffed  chair,  perhaps  it  also 
will  motivate  us  to  get  up  and  find 
pen  and  stationery.  Our  thanks  and  a 
$25  check  goes  to  Mrs.  Sam  Millsaps 
of  Hapeville,  Ga..  for  first  nominating 
this  story.  Published  in  the  Christian 
Advocate  November  27,  1941,  it  was 
condensed  in  the  November,  1942, 
Reader's  Digest.  Copyright,  1941,  by 
The  Methodist  Publishing  House. 
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By  HARRY  W.  CAMPBELL 


Christian   principles   underlie  the   business   practices   of  State   Exchange   Banl{, 
Cither,  Ind.  Here  President   W .  O.  Osborn  {standing)  leads  a  board  meeting. 
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NE  DAY  almost  40  years  ago, 
six  armed  men  made  a  lightning-fast 
foray  through  the  State  Exchange 
Bank  at  Culver,  Ind.,  scooping  up 
several  thousand  dollars  as  they  went. 
When  they  fled  into  the  street  they 
met  a  hail  of  bullets — not  from  the 
police,  but  from  aroused  citizens  of 
the  town,  one  of  whom  lay  dead 
when  gun  play  died  away. 

The  bandits  fled  into  a  nearby 
swamp  where  all  but  one  were  cap- 
tured. Among  them  was  a  young 
man — hardly  more  than  a  boy — who 
had  grown  up  in  Culver.  Along  with 
the  others,  however,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  Indiana's  state  prison. 
When  he  finally  applied  for  parole, 
members  of  the  board  were  startled 
to  learn  the  identity  of  the  man  back 
of  the  action  to  free  the  gun-toting 
youth. 

It  was  W.  O.  "Will"  Osborn,  presi- 
dent of  the  bank  the  youth  had  tried 
to  rob! 

Those  who  know  Will  Osborn — 
and  there  are  many — were  not  so 
startled.  Mr.  Osborn,  now  in  his  70s, 
is  a  Culver  tradition.  Still  active,  he 
has  combined  through  the  years  a 
devout  Christian  spirit  with  a  busi- 
ness which  now  has  assets  in  excess 
of  $30  million. 

It  would  be  enough  to   say   that 


Will  Osborn  believed  in  the  essential 
goodness  of  a  boy  who  had  drifted 
into  bad  company;  that  a  youthful 
bank  robber  was  paroled  through  the 
victimized  banker's  own  efforts;  and 
that  he  went  back  to  Marshall 
County  in  northern  Indiana  and 
found  honest  employment.  That  was 
the  way  it  was,  of  course,  but  there 
is   more. 

When  the  lad  came  back  to  Culver 
from  prison,  he  received  a  request  to 
come  to  the  bank.  He  was  ushered 
immediately  into  Will  Osborn's  office. 

"Son,  you  made  a  mistake  once," 
the  kindly  banker  said,  surveying 
the  former  convict  with  understand- 
ing eyes.  "Don't  do  it  again.  Now,  if 
you  need  money  in  the  future  come 
to  see  me  in  this  office.  Don't  go 
after  it  with  a  gun." 

Those  who  are  strict  believers  in 
cold,  orthodox  banking  practices  may 
throw  up  their  hands  in  horror  when 
told  that  the  Culver  bank  has  made 
several  loans,  substantial  ones,  on 
Will  Osborn's  belief  that  the  former 
bank  robber  was  worth  helping,  and 
worth  saving.  (Incidentally,  his  faith 
and  judgment  have  been  vindicated. 
All  the  loans  have  been  repaid!) 

When  I  became  Will  Osborn's 
pastor  a  few  years  ago,  it  didn't  take 
long  for   me  to  learn   that  he  was 


indeed  a  pillar  in  Culver's  First  Meth- 
odist Church.  Nor  did  it  take  me  long 
to  determine  his  business  philosophy: 
What  a  man  is  in  his  heart  has  al- 
ways been  more  important  to  him 
than  one's  Dun  and  Bradstreet  rating. 
What  was  hard  to  decide  was 
whether  this  was  a  big-time  banker 
in  a  small  town,  or  a  small-town 
banker  in  a  big  bank. 

Culver  is  a  small  town  (popula- 
tion about  1,600),  as  you  know  if  you 
have  been  among  the  thousands  of 
fishing  enthusiasts  who  have  rounded 
a  curve  and  rolled  gently  downgrade 
on  Indiana  Route  17  to  stop  in  a 
setting  made  up  of  stores  and 
churches,  a  grain  elevator,  a  funeral 
parlor,  and  resort  houses  that  rim 
the  banks  of  1,800-acre  Lake  Maxin- 
kuckee,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state. 
Famed  Culver  Military  Academy 
isn't  far  away.  The  bank  occupies  one 
block,  along  with  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary and  a  parking  lot,  on  a  corner 
across  from  a  service  station. 

Culver's  State  Exchange  Bank  is 
more  than  a  village  bank,  however.  It 
is  actually  a  financial  colossus  with 
branches  in  nearby  Argos  and  Lapaz. 
South  Bend,  40  miles  north,  boasts 
of  only  two  banks  with  greater  cap- 
ital. 

But  bigness  is  not  the  supremely 


At  this  small-toivn  bank,  character  is  more  important  collateral  than  credit  rating. 
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by   G.   K.   CHESTERTON 


_D  UT  THE  splendor  of  furrowed 
fields  is  this:  that  like  all  brave  things 
they  are  made  straight,  and  therefore 
they  bend.  In  everything  that  bows 
gracefully  there  must  be  an  effort  at 
stiffness.  Bows  are  beautiful  when  they 
bend  only  because  they  try  to  remain 
rigid;  and  sword  blades  can  curl  like 
silver  ribbons  only  because  they  are 
certain  to  spring  straight  again.  But 
the  same  is  true  of  every  tough  curve 
of  the  tree  trunk,  of  every  strong-backed 
bend  of  the  bough;  there  is  hardly  any 
such  thing  in  nature  as  a  mere  droop 
of   weakness. 

Rigidity  yielding  a  little,  like  justice 
swayed  by  mercy,  is  the  whole  beauty 
of  the  earth.  The  cosmos  is  a  diagram 
just  bent  beautifully  out  of  shape. 
Everything  tries  to  be  straight;  and 
everything  just  fortunately  fails. 

The  foil  may  curve  in  the  lunge; 
but  there  is  nothing  beautiful  about 
beginning  the  battle  with  a  crooked 
foil.  So  the  strict  aim,  the  strong  doc- 
trine, may  give  a  little  in  the  actual 
fight  with  facts;  but  that  is  no  reason 
for  beginning  with  a  weak  doctrine  or 
a  twisted  aim.  Do  not  be  an  oppor- 
tunist; try  to  be  theoretic  at  all  the 
opportunities;  fate  can  be  trusted  to 
do  all  the  opportunist  part  of  it.  Do 
not  try  to  bend,  any  more  than  the 
trees  try  to  bend.  Try  to  grow  straight, 
and  life  will  bend  you. 

— From    Alarm*    and    Discursions 
<p>   Dodd,   Mead,   A   Co. 
Used    by    Permission 
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important  thing  to  Will  Osborn  and 
his  fellow  citizens.  The  impressive 
thing  is  that  this  notable  financial 
empire  rests  on  a  solid  Christian 
foundation;  that  the  Golden  Rule 
and  a  genuine  interest  in  humanity 
are  indeed  the  guiding  principles. 

Mr.  Osborn  is  a  small  man,  gray- 
haired,  cheerful.  He  still  arrives  at 
the  bank  at  8  a.m.  and  spends  most 
of  his  working  day  in  his  office,  a 
big,  book-lined  room  adjoining  an 
alley.  In  great  demand  as  a  speaker, 
he  is  known  to  bankers  all  over  the 
Middle  West.  His  talks  are  full  of 
droll  humor  about  the  simple  virtues 
which  are  substantial  things,  and  the 
homely  good  will  with  which  he  has 
built  his  business.  He  practices  what 
he  preaches — sometimes  to  the  de- 
spair of  bank  examiners  who  can- 
not quite  understand  that,  in  this 
bank,  a  man's  moral  character  is  col- 
lateral of  greater  value  than  stocks 
and  bonds. 

This  fact  was  illustrated  recently 
when  an  old  client  came  into  the 
bank  to  ask  for  a  short-term  loan  to 
help  him  over  one  of  the  numerous 
money  crises  which  businessmen 
know  so  well.  It  would  have  been  a 
gilt-edged  loan,  backed  by  a  very 
substantial  collateral.  But  Will  Os- 
born said  "No."  The  reason:  His 
client  was  notorious  for  underpaying 
his  hard-working  employees;  in  the 
eyes  of  Culver's  bank  the  moral  risk 
of  unfairness  overbalanced  the  col- 
lateral. 

Here  again,  in  fairness  and  consid- 
eration for  its  own  50  employees,  the 
Culver  bank  practices  what  it 
preaches.  Step  into  the  lobby  on  any 
day  and  you  will  see  the  latest  labor- 
saving  electronic  equipment  housed 
in  bright  quarters  recently  remodeled 
at  a  cost  of  $400,000.  The  employees, 
one  senses  immediately,  are  a  happy 
lot.  Their  salaries  are  good  and, 
further,  each  year  everyone  receives 
a  bonus,  sharing  the  bank's  annual 
earnings  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  stockholders. 

As  Mr.  Osborn's  pastor,  I  often 
talked  with  him  in  his  big  office  at 
the  rear  of  the  bank.  This  dedicated 
layman  never  failed  to  fascinate  me 
with  his  quick  wit,  the  epigrams  that 
sounded  a  bit  like  Will  Rogers,  his 
quick  smile  and  alert  eyes  which 
twinkle  under  snow-white  brows. 

He  likes  to  show  visitors  around. 
He  will  lead  you  through  the  busy 


banking  floor  and  down  into  the 
basement  where  those  ingenious  ma- 
chines talk  a  language  which  means 
business  with  a  capital  "B." 

And — wonder  of  wonders,  for 
this  never  failed  to  surprise  me — you 
will  smell  beefsteak  and  coffee  here. 
It's  lunch  time  and,  across  the  hall, 
a  delicious  meal  is  in  preparation.  Mr. 
Osborn  believes  that  well-fed  people 
are  efficient  employees.  Any  worker 
who  wishes  a  meal  may  eat  in  the 
bank's  dining  room.  A  full-time  chef 
sees  to  it  that  the  meals  are  good  and 
that  they  are  well-balanced.  There 
isn't  any  charge  for  the  lunch;  and 
if  a  teller's  baby  cried  late  the  night 
before  so  that  breakfast  was  non- 
existent at  home,  he  may  also  have 
that  meal  at  the  bank. 

All  of  this,  so  unexpected  in  a  large 
banking  institution,  is  not  an  idle 
gesture.  It  portrays,  as  I  found,  a 
genuine  interest  in  people.  So  does 
the  beautifully  paneled  community 
room  which  adjoins  the  dining  room 
in  the  basement.  Here  modern  chairs 
seat  200  or  more.  The  basement  door 
is  open  almost  every  night;  and  al- 
most every  night  there's  a  meeting 
of  some  civic  or  farm  organization. 
This  unique  auditorium  is  equipped 
with  a  sound  projector  which  is  avail- 
able to  all,  complete  with  a  vice-presi- 
dent to  operate  it. 

As  a  minister  whose  itineracy  has 
made  him  familiar  with  more  than 
one  community,  I  am  impressed  by 
this  bank's  role  as  the  pulsing  heart 
of  a  community — a  communitv 
where  a  good  man's  word  makes  him 
as  good  as  any  other  man.  There  is 
a  reason  for  this,  of  course.  Culver's 
bankers  are  Christian  folks.  Many  of 
them  are  Methodists. 

So  one  does  not  find  in  Culver  the 
cold,  emotionless  facade  that  is  some- 
times associated  with  the  banking 
world.  Instead,  there  is  a  constant, 
unchanging  spirit  of  Christian  broth- 
erhood. It  so  permeates  the  bank  that 
one  finds  the  Golden  Rule  applied  to 
every  item  of  business — whether  Will 
Osborn  is  in  his  office  or  not. 

Want  to  try  it  sometime?  Just 
step  up  to  any  officer  of  the  bank. 
More  than  likely  he  will  say  some- 
thing like  this:  "We  will  let  you 
speak  for  yourself.  If  you're  honest, 
and  if  you  work  hard,  and  if  you  need 
a  chance,  you'll  get  it  here!"  That's 
the  way  they  do  business  with  their 
dollars — dollars    that    have   a    heart! 
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Five 
Kernels 
of  Corn 


By  DOROTHE 


Tu/as  the  year  oj  the  famine  in  Plymouth  of  old, 

The  ice  and  the  mow  from  the  thatched  roofs  had  rolled. 

Through  the  warm  purple  sl{ics  steered  the  geese  o'er  the  seas, 

.  hid  the  woodpeckers  tapped  in  the  clocks  of  the  trees; 

The  boughs  on  the  slopes  to  the  south   winds  lay  bare, 

.  hid  dreaming  of  summer  the  buds  swelled  in  air. 

The  pale  Pilgrims  welcomed  each  reddening  morn; 

There  were  left  for  rations  but  Five  Kernels  of  Corn. 

Five  Kernels  of  Corn! 

Five  Kernels  of  Corn! 
But  to  Bradford  a  feast  were  Five  Kernels  of  Corn! 

— Hezekiah   Butterworth 


Wh 


HAT  would  you  do  if  you  had  invited  a  few 
friends  to  share  Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  they  brought 
others  until  you  found  yourself  with  80  or  90  guests 
who  stayed  to  feast  for  three  days? 

The  Pilgrims  in  New  England  faced  that  dilemma 
when  they  held  their  first  feast  of  Thanksgiving  in  1621, 
and  friendly  Indians  dropped  by.  And  when  the  pale- 
faces emptied  their  larders  so  their  guests  might  eat — 
as  hospitable  hosts  are  wont  to  do — the  consequences 
were  severe.  The  winter  that  followed  was  one  of  starva- 
tion. Near  its  close,  tradition  says,  there  was  only  a  little 
corn  left — enough  for  five  kernels  per  person  each  day. 
Somehow  they  survived. 

Now,  each  Thanksgiving  time,  we  in  our  family  recall 
the  sharing  and  the  hardships  of  the  Pilgrims  in  a  little 
ceremony  that  teaches  us  anew  to  be  grateful  for  the 
bounty  that  is  ours. 

Sunday,  before  Thanksgiving,  we  place  at  each  break- 
fast plate  five  kernels  of  corn.  Before  we  serve  the  meal, 
we  read  aloud  Felicia  Hemans'  poem  Landing  oj  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  tell  the  legend  of  the  five  kernels  of 
corn.  Then  we  each  eat  just  one  kernel. 

Monday,  during  family  worship,  we  recall  that 
though  the  day  we  honor  had  its  origin  among  Pilgrims, 
they  were  following  an  instinctive  impulse  that  has 
moved  man  since  he  first  began  to  grow  grain  and  reap 
a  harvest:  giving  thanks  to  a  divine  benefactor.  We  eat 
another  kernel. 

Tuesday  points  to  kernel  number  three.  Now  we  re- 


member that  while  the  first  Thanksgiving  was  one  ot 
feasting,  it  was  followed  by  a  winter  of  starvation.  The 
second  harvest  brought  scant  relief,  for  it  followed  a 
poor  growing  season.  There  was  no  Thanksgiving  feast 
that  year.  But  another  growing  season  came,  and  the 
crops  thrived.  That  fall  the  Thanksgiving  was  a  great 
hymn  of  praise  to  the  grace  of  God. 

Wednesday  we  use  kernel  number  four  to  mark 
again  the  part  played  by  Squanto  and  other  friendly 
Indians  in  the  early  years  of  settlement  in  New  England. 
It  was  natural  for  the  pious  Pilgrims  to  invite  Indian 
neighbors  to  their  feast,  for  the  red  men  had  helped 
them  survive — showing  them,  for  example,  how  to  fer- 
tilize each  hill  of  corn  with  a  fish. 

Thanksgiving  morning  we  finish  our  ration  of  corn. 
We  read  together  two  Thanksgiving  proclamations: 
William  Bradford's  of  1623  and  Abraham  Lincoln's  of 
1863  in  which  he  established  the  day  as  a  legal  holiday. 

Over  the  meditations  these  five  days  has  hovered  the 
anticipation  of  their  climax,  the  great  Thanksgiving 
feast.  Our  family  gathers  from  far  and  near.  Some  invite 
other  folk  who  are  without  family  ties  this  day,  much 
as  the  Pilgrims  asked  their  Indian  friends  to  be  guests 
at  the  first  Thanksgiving  meal.  (Through  gifts  of  food 
we  have  shared  with  those  less  fortunate.)  Now,  with 
glad  hearts  and  eager  appetites,  we  sit  together  at  our 
turkey-centered  table,  prepared  to  eat  through  to  the 
pumpkin  pie. 

But  amid  the  abundance  that  surrounds  us  we  have  a 
reminder  that  in  other  times  and  other  places  the  harvest 
was  meager  and  the  flame  of  hope  was  burning  low.  At 
each  plate,  again,  are  placed  five  kernels  of  symbolic 
corn.  As  we  eat,  we  use  them  to  count  off  five  blessings 
enjoyed  the  past  year.  We  seek  not  to  recite  the  obvious 
ones  of  family  and  friends,  but  the  ones  for  whose  mean- 
ings we  must  search  our  lives  a  bit — for  they  are  those 
which  have  become  a  part  of  our  goodly  heritage. 

Like  the  psalmist  of  old,  each  of  us  can  say,  "I  will 
give  thanks  to  the  Lord  with  my  whole  heart;  I  will  tell 
of  all  thy  wonderful  deeds.  I  will  be  glad  and  exult  in 
thee,  I  will  sing  praise  to  thy  name,  O  Most  High." 
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WERE  ALL  ARMINIANS  NOW! 


By  CARL  BANGS 

Associate    Professor    of    Historical    Theology 
Saint  Paul  School   of  Theology — Methodist,   Kansas  City,   Mo. 


NO. 


in  a  series  on 


JT  ERIODICALLY  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  even 
as  late  as  the  18th  century,  Europe  was  ravaged  by 
outbreaks  of  the  plague.  One  peculiar  variation  of  the 
disease  known  as  the  Black  Death  destroyed  one  fourth 
of  the  Continent's  population  in  the  1300s.  During  one 
of  these  epidemics,  which  raged  through  Holland  in 
1602,  a  Dutch  Reformed  pastor  of  Amsterdam,  Jacobus 
Arminius,  gave  heroic  service,  taking  money  and  pro- 
visions to  homes  of  the  sick  and  spiritual  consolation 
to  the  dying. 

For  this  sensitive  pastor,  concerned  about  both  the 
spiritual  and  physical  welfare  of  his  flock,  the  epidemic 
was  a  disturbing  experience.  He  was  particularly 
bothered  by  conversations  he  had  with  two  plague- 
stricken  parishioners.  In  a  letter  to  his  close  friend, 
John  Uitenbogaert,*  he  told  of  the  two.  Both  were 
devout  church  members  of  excellent  reputation;  both 
confessed  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Savior  of  mankind.  But 
both,  as  they  faced  death,  feared  that  in  spite  of  all  this, 
they  were  not  among  the  "elect"  inasmuch  as  they  felt 
no  "sense"  of  such  inclusion. 

It  was  this  kind  of  practical  pastoral  problem  which, 
among  other  things,  stimulated  Arminius  to  scrutinize 
the  Protestant  theology  of  his  day.  Ultimately  his  theo- 
logical search  led  him  to  set  forth  the  basic  principles 
of  what  has  since  been  known  as  Arminianism.  It  was 
primarily  to  Scripture  that  he  turned  in  this  recon- 
structive enterprise,  for  he  felt  himself  thoroughly  in 
agreement  with  the  first  Reformers'  insistence  on  a 
reformation  of  the  Church  according  to  the  Word  of 
God. 

To  the  two  dying  Christians,  Arminius  gave  comfort 
from  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Romans,  pointing 
out  that  their  faith  was  "reckoned  to  them  as  righteous- 
ness," that  the  remission  of  sins  follows  as  the  fruit  of 
that  faith,  and  that  God  has  promised  such  deliverance 
to  all  who  believe.  Comforted  by  this  biblical  counsel, 
the  distressed  persons  died  in  peace. 

Little  more  than  a  half  century  earlier  Martin  Luther, 
John  Calvin,  and  the  other  first-generation  Reformers 
had  found  in  Scripture  a  bulwark  against  corrupt  forces 
in  the  church  of  their  day.  It  was  the  Word  which 
liberated  them  from  the  vast  and  confining  apparatus 
of  the  medieval  church — penances,  pilgrimages,  relics, 
fastings,  masses,  purgatory.  The  Word  of  God  proclaimed 
in  the  church  and  confirmed  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy 


"  John   Uitenbogaert   was  a   Ihitcli  theologian   who  had  studied  under  the 
Calvinists  in  Geneva,  hut   who  differed   with   them   on   predestination. 


OUR  METHODIST 
HERITAGE 

about  men  whose 
thoughts  helped  make 
modern  Methodism 
a  dynamic  movement. 

Spirit  brought  divine  forgiveness  and  sanctification  to 
the  believer. 

In  their  zeal  for  biblical  truth,  the  Reformers  had 
drawn  up  creeds,  some  of  them  lengthy  and  intricate. 
A  second  generation,  eager  to  prove  loyalty  to  the 
Reformation,  made  the  creeds  the  ultimate  test  of  an 
individual's  Christian  faith.  The  Reformation  writings, 
first  given  as  a  testimony  to  the  truth,  now  became  a 
test  of  the  truth  and  even  of  the  Bible  itself. 

The  point  at  which  Arminius  felt  most  keenly  the 
oppressive  character  of  Reformation  standards  thus  mis- 
used was  the  matter  of  predestination.  Luther  and 
Calvin  had  used  the  biblical  figures  of  predestination 
and  election  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  salvation  is  God's 
work,  not  man's,  and  that  man  in  his  sin  has  no  claim 
upon  the  mercy  of  God — not  even  through  good  works. 
The  doctrine  was  soon  interpreted,  especially  by  the 
Calvinists,  to  mean  that  God  had  predetermined  to  save 
(elect)  a  certain  few  sinners  and  pass  by  the  others, 
who  would  then  be  allowed  to  perish  in  the  eternal 
damnation  which  they  deserved. 

A  few  radical  Protestant  humanists,  among  them 
Sebastian  Castellio  t  and  Richard  Coornheert,  t  had  op- 
posed this  doctrine  as  unreasonable  and  unjust.  Arminius 
took  careful  note  of  these  criticisms,  but  he  attacked  on 
different  grounds.  The  doctrine  of  predestination  as  it 
had  come  to  be  understood  among  the  Calvinists  was 
unbiblical,  he  said.  The  Bible,  he  pointed  out,  is  replete 
with  calls  to  all  men  to  accept  the  universal  mercy  of 
God  in  Christ. 

One  such  call  is  in  the  "whoever  believes  in  him 
[Christ]  should  not  perish  but  have  eternal  life"  of 
John  3:16.  Others  include:  "Come  to  me,  all  who  labor 
and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest"  (Matthew 
11:28);  "For  I  come  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
sinners"  (Matthew  9:13);  "For  the  grace  of  God  has 
appeared  for  the  salvation  of  all  men"  (Titus  2:11); 
"For,  'every  one  who  calls  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord 
will  be  saved'"  (Romans  10:13) — to  mention  but  a  few. 

f  Sebastian  Castellio  was  a  French  Protestant  theologian  and  humanist. 
who  deviated  from  Calvinist  doctrine.  He  translated  the  Bible  into  French. 

t  Richard  Coornheert .  a  rationalist,  was  a  Dutch  theologian  and  poli- 
tician   who   helped  establish   the   literary   language  of   Holland. 
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IAMBUS  Alt\llNIUS-/lHiiiiiMi.M«,. 


Personally  mild  and  amiable,  Arminius 

was  a  center  of  religious  controversy. 


[ACOBUS  ARMINIUS  casilj  mighi 
have  been  embittered  by  life.  From 
childhood  till  death,  he  was  .1  victim 
oi  misfortune,  frustration,  and  abuse. 
Yet  he  remained  a  mild,  cultured  man, 
a  champion  ol  religious  toleration,  and 
a  strong  opponent  oi  second-generation 
Calvinism's    rigid    orthodoxy. 

Best  known  by  the  Latinized  form 
ol  his  name,  Arminius  was  horn  Jakobs 
I  [ermanns  (or  Hermansen)  on  ( )ctober 
10,  1560.  His  lather,  a  cutler  in  Oude- 
water,  Holland,  died  when  Jacobus  was 
an  infant.  Later,  while  the  hoy  was  at 
school  in  Prussia,  the  Spanish  massacred 


the  remaining  members  ol  his  family. 

Alter    theological    studies    in    thre< 

countries,     Arminius    an     exceptional 

Student      was  ordained   a   pastor  ol    th( 

Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  1588.  I  lis 
ideas  brought  him  into  frequent  con 

Hut  with  church  and  civil  authorities 
but,  despite  opposition,  he  became  a 
prolessor  at  the  University  ol  Leiden 
in  1603,  remaining  there  until  his  death 
October  19,  1609.  Although  he  left  no 
formal  system  of  doctrine,  his  ideas 
lived  and  are  reflected  today  in  t he- 
lives  ol  millions  ol  Christians — includ- 
ing spiritual   heirs  ol    John   Wesley. 


This  is  not  to  say  that  Calvin  and  his  followers  did 
not  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  for  support  of  their  position 
on  predestination.  Indeed,  Arminius  confessed  that, 
next  to  the  Bible  itself,  there  was  nothing  so  valuable 
for  a  Christian  minister  to  read  as  Calvin's  Commen- 
taries. But  Calvin,  Arminius  maintained,  was  sometimes 
blinded  by  his  own  dogmatic  system.  When  Calvin 
came,  for  instance,  to  1  Timothy  2:3-4,  which  asserts 
God  "will  have  all  men  to  be  saved"  (KJV),  he  held  that 
this  means  that  the  fixed  and  limited  number  of  the 
elect  will  be  drawn  from  among  all  kinds  of  men,  not 
that  all  men  are  included  in  the  divine  invitation. 
Against  this  doctrine,  Arminius  urged  that  Scripture 
itself  should  be  the  norm  of  all  theology,  even  of  the 
creeds,  and  that  its  plain  meaning  be  preferred  to  the 
subtleties  of  speculative  systems  of  interpretation. 

As  Arminius'  views  became  known,  he  emerged  as  the 
leader   of   resistance   to   the   extreme   Calvinism   of   his 


day.  He  believed  that  theological  disputes  could  be 
overcome  through  friendly  discussion,  and  he  proposed 
that  the  two  parties  meet  in  an  orderly  conference.  "The 
rule  to  be  observed  in  all  these  transactions,"  he  said,  "is 
the  Word  of  God,  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments."  He  further  advocated  reviving 
the  ancient  practice  of  placing  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  in 
the  chief  seat  at  the  conference  table. 

Arminius  saw  clearly  the  possibility  that  a  new  genera- 
tion of  Protestants  might  fail  to  continue  what  the 
Reformers  had  begun  so  well.  While  confessing  his  own 
great  indebtedness  to  Luther  and  Calvin,  he  added, 
"They  may  deserve  well  of  the  church,  and  yet  be  en- 
tangled in  some  error:  and  the  illustrious  restorers  of 
the  churches  perhaps  did  not  spy  out  everything  with 
which  the  church  was  deformed,  and  perchance  them- 
selves built  a  superstructure  of  some  errors  on  a  true 
foundation."  He  had  insight  into  the  "Protestant  princi- 


Much  as  John   Wesley  faced  hostile  crowds  to  preach  in  the  coal  fields  of  18th-century  England,  Arminius 

ignored  personal  danger  to  minister  to  victims  of  the  Amsterdam  plague  in  1602.  In  tribute  to  the  Dutch  theologian, 

Wesley  launched  The  Arminian  Magazine  in  1778.  It  continues  in  England  today  as  The  Methodist  Magazine. 
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pie"  that  all  human  understanding  must  constantly  be 
subject  to  prophetic  criticism. 

Arminius'  own  understanding  of  the  concepts  of  pre- 
destination and  election  is  notable  in  at  least  three  re- 
spects. First,  as  we  observed,  he  did  not  criticize  them 
on  the  basis  of  abstract  notions  of  reason  and  justice. 
Second,  he  did  not  deny  them,  for  they  are  biblical 
concepts.  He  sought  rather  to  understand  them  biblically. 
Third,  he  did  not  interpret  them  in  isolation  from  the 
central  message  of  the  Bible — Jesus  Christ. 
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T  IS  this  latter  point  which  is  perhaps  his  greatest 
strength — and  a  point,  incidentally,  which  has  been  re- 
asserted forcefully  in  our  time  by  the  eminent  Swiss 
theologian,  Karl  Barth.  Election  in  its  most  primary 
and  inclusive  sense  refers  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  "beloved 
son"  in  whom  God  is  "well  pleased"  (Luke  3:22).  Thus, 
Arminius  says,  "The  first  absolute  decree  of  God  con- 
cerning the  salvation  of  sinful  men  is  that  by  which  he 
decreed  to  appoint  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  for  a  Mediator, 
Redeemer,  Savior,  Priest,  and  King,  who  might  destroy 
sin  by  his  own  death,  might  by  his  obedience  obtain  the 
salvation  which  had  been  lost,  and  might  communicate 
it  by  his  own  virtue."  Predestination  is  in  the  first 
instance  a  matter  involving  Jesus  Christ. 

But  it  is  graciously  extended,  Arminius  contended 
(and  this  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Gospel),  to  all  who  by 
faith  are  "in  Christ."  Thus  the  same  "absolute  decree" 
by  which  God  appoints  or  elects  his  Son  covers  all  who 
by  faith  look  to  Christ  for  salvation.  There  is  no 
separate  predestination,  apart  from  Jesus  Christ,  whereby 
it  is  determined  that  some  individuals  shall  believe  and 
others  not.  Rather,  in  Christ,  God  gives  a  universal  call 
— "whosoever" — and  a  call  that  is,  as  Arminius  puts  it, 
a  "serious  call."  That  is,  the  gift  of  salvation  in  Christ 
through  faith  is  extended  to  all  men  as  a  real  option. 
This  grace — which  Methodism's  founder,  John  Wesley, 
was  to  emphasize  as  "prevenient  grace" — enables  men 
who  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  to  turn  to  Christ  in 
repentance  and  faith.  In  short,  for  Arminius,  the  grace  of 
God  creates  human  freedom  and  responsibility  rather 
than  displaces  them. 

Such  an  understanding  of  salvation  as  predestination 
led  Arminius  to  develop  the  theological  implications 
which  stemmed  from  it.  He  had  no  need  to  follow  the 
lead  of  his  humanist  contemporaries  who  minimized 
the  sinfulness  of  man.  Arminius,  no  less  than  Calvin, 
held  to  the  reality  of  sin  and  the  total  defeat  it  brings 
upon  man.  He  had  no  doctrine  of  man's  latent  ability 
to  rise  above  his  problems.  On  the  contrary,  he  affirmed, 
in  language  paralleling  Calvin's  Institutes  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  that  in  the  state  of  sin  "the  free  will  of 
man  towards  the  true  good  is  not  only  wounded, 
maimed,  infirm,  bent  and  weakened  but  it  is  also  im- 
prisoned, destroyed,  and  lost.  And  its  powers  are  not 
only  debilitated  and  useless  unless  they  be  assisted  by 
grace  but  it  has  no  powers  whatever  except  such  as  are 
excited  by  divine  grace." 

But  man  does  have  the  responsibility  for  his  own 
believing — not  the  responsibility  based  on  an  inherent 
ability  to  save  himself  but  the  responsibility  which  is 
created  when  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  is  extended  to 


him  through  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Furthermore, 
the  believer  continues  to  act  responsibly  throughout  the 
life  of  faith.  Arminius  argued  copiously  and  cogently 
against  the  doctrine  now  known  as  "eternal  security." 
He  formulated  his  own  position  with  great  precision, 
affirming  that  properly  speaking  a  believer  may  not  fall 
from  grace,  but  that  the  believer  may  cease  believing  and 
thus,  as  an  unbeliever,  be  lost.  Grace,  he  said,  is  never 
an  irresistible  force. 

Arminius  also  dealt  with  the  question  of  Christian 
perfection:  may  a  believer  perfectly  fulfill  the  law  of 
God  in  this  life?  Arminius  gave  a  qualified  answer, 
asserting  that  if  the  perfect  obedience  were  to  be  in 
terms  of  legal  rigor,  the  answer  would  have  to  be  no. 
But  if  the  obedience  were  to  be  in  terms  of  evangelical 
mercy,  the  answer  would  be  yes.  This  distinction  be- 
tween legal  and  evangelical  perfection  was  to  be  de- 
veloped by  John  Wesley,  who  came  to  affirm  the  gracious 
possibility  of  Christian  perfection,  not  in  terms  of  law 
but  in  terms  of  love. 

Although  Wesley  more  than  a  century  later  was  to 
call  himself  an  Arminian,  it  should  not  be  supposed  that 
Arminius  was  a  "Wesleyan."  He  was  a  man  of  his 
own  time,  and  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Wes- 
ley and  the  early  Methodists  are  not  found  in  him. 
Arminius  knew  nothing  of  revivals  or  of  missionary 
outreach,  if  we  can  estimate  him  correctly  from  his 
writings  and  our  knowledge  of  his  times.  He  left  almost 
no  record  of  personal  religious  experiences — his  own  or 
anyone  else's.  He  apparently  engaged  in  no  social  reform, 
although  he  helped  formulate  the  policies  of  the  schools 
of  Amsterdam.  He  organized  no  religious  societies. 
After  his  student  days,  he  did  no  traveling.  He  was 
essentially  a  pastor  and  a  scholar,  and  his  parish  was 
the  world  of  ideas  more  than  the  world  of  lost  sinners. 


N. 


ONETHELESS,  his  contribution  to  Methodism 
and  to  Christendom  has  been  great.  One  can  easilv  see 
reflected  and  magnified  in  John  Wesley  many  of  the 
Dutch  theologian's  ideas:  the  appeal  to  Scripture  as  the 
"one  Book"  which  is  the  norm  of  theology;  insistence 
upon  the  free  grace  of  God  offered  sufficiently  for  all 
men  and  for  all  sin;  the  awesome  sense  of  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  men  as  they  are  confronted  with  the 
Gospel  call,  and  the  possibility  (but  not  the  mechanistic 
necessity)  of  gracious  sustenance  in  the  life  of  faith. 

Arminius'  followers  in  Holland,  the  Remonstrants, 
upheld  his  position  on  universal  grace  but  became  better 
known  for  their  promotion  of  his  concern  for  religious 
toleration.  In  England,  the  views  of  Arminius  were 
espoused  by  many  high  churchmen,  among  others,  and 
were  often  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
ritualism  and  Church  of  England  politics.  It  was  a 
surprising  development,  then,  when  Wesley  revived  the 
theology  of  Arminius  and  linked  it  with  his  own  vital 
evangelism.  This  "Arminianism  on  fire"  became  the 
doctrinal  and  practical  basis  of  the  early  Methodists, 
who  hopefully  "offered  Jesus"  to  all  men. 

The  Wesleys  were  utterly  faithful  to  Arminius  when 
they  sang: 

Outcasts  of  men,  to  you  I  call.  .  .  . 

He  spreads  His  arms  to  embrace  you  all. 
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Farming  for  the  Lord 


#  •* 


0«  So  Lord's  Acres  near  Lansing,  Minn.,  six  plows  turn  furrows  of  deep,  blac\  soil  in  preparation 
for  planting  oats,  corn,  and  soybeans.  Last  year,  the  result  was  a  profit  of  $1,746.74] 


uHT* 

J. HE  FIRST  of  the  first  fruits  of  your  ground  you  shall  bring  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord  your  God!'  In  hundreds  of  churches  this  month,  that  Old 
Testament  exhortation  of  Moses  takes  on  special  vitality.  Appropriately  for 
the  Thanksgiving  season,  November  brings  to  culmination  many  Lord's  Acre 
projects  dedicated  as  "first  fruits"  to  God  and  his  church. 

The  Lord's  Acre  plan,  originated  some  25  years  ago  among  rural  churches 
of  North  Carolina,  has  become  an  institution  of  farming  communities 
throughout  the  U.S. — and  even  overseas.  On  these  pages,  Together  presents 
a  sampling  of  projects  carried  out  by  Methodists  in  eight  states.  In  their  variety, 
they  speak  of  the  breadth  of  U.S.  agriculture — and  U.S.  Methodism.  But  in 
their  differences  is  unity,  too:  the  unity  that  comes  of  dedication  to  the 
farmers'  belief  in  stewardship  of  the  soil,  land  on  loan  from  the  Lord. 
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"Raising  cane  for  the  Lord"  members 
of  Edgefield  Church  at  Piney  Flats, 
Tenn.,  gained  $190  for  their  building 
fund  by  selling  60  gallons  of  molasses. 

Hay-harvesting  Methodists  at  Inman, 
Nebr.,  share  profits  of  their  project 
with  the  Nebraska  Conference  which 
owns  the  land.  In  '61,  they  netted  $900. 


At  Emmett,  Kans.,  beef  cattle 
bought  in  spring  are  fattened  during 
summer  for  sale  in  the  fall.  One 
animal  is  \ept  for  a  community 
barbecue,  adding  to  profits. 


One  third  of  the  profits  go 

to  mission  projects  when  members 

of  Doan  Church,  near  Titon\a,  Iowa, 

auction  corn  and  other  produce. 
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Farm  boy  David  Senter,  14,  shows  a  portion 
of  his  project— the  yield  from  two  acres  of  oats. 


Ground  into  chips,  the  homemade  lye  soap 

of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  P.  Cantrell  (above)  makes 

suds  even  in  hard  water.  Shetland  breeder  Hardy  Tims 

(below)  donates  a  pony  to  each  year's  sale. 
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IKE  MOST  churches  following  the  Lord's  \i  re  plan 
of  stewardship.  First  Methodist  in  Crowley,  Texas,  does 
not  limit  participation  to  farmers.  Ai  Crowley,  in  tact, 
less  than  one  fourth  ol  the  church's  member  families  live 
on  farms.  Yet,  in  its  first  three  years,  the  Lord's  Acre 
project  has  involved  just  about  everyone  m  the  COngrega 
tion — farmers,  merchants,  housewives,  and  youths.  When 
the  annual  Lord's  Acre  auction  is  held  on  the  church 
grounds,  the  variety  of  articles  lor  sale  ranges  from 
calves,  lambs,  and  hales  ot  cotton  to  baked  goods,  fancy 
work,  handicrafts — even  a  hatch  of  homemade  lye  soap. 


Except  lor  quilts  sewn  by  members  ol  the  Woman's  So 

ciety,  all  items  are  contributed  by  individuals. 

Started  in  [960  as  a  inc. ins  ol  paying  oil  the  debt  on  a 
new  church  building,  the  Crowley  Lord's  Auc  program 
yielded  a  Inst  year  profit  of  $4,500.  Now  the  185-member 
congregation  is  retiring  $4,200  in  building  bonds  each 
year  through  Lord's  Acre  contributions  all  in  addition 
to  pledges  supporting  a  $[4,000  annual  budget!  Hut,  as 
Pastor  Charles  McDermott  sees  it,  the  unifying  effects  of 
the  Lord's  Acre  effort  on  the  Crowley  members  would 
make  it  worthwhile  even   if  it  did  not  raise  a  penny. 


.  is  fingers  fly  on  needlework  to  sell,  Woman's  Society  members  turn  their  minds  to  a  study  bool{  being  read  aloud. 
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TYPICAL  Lord's  Acre  program  helps  build  new 
buildings  and  support  church  budgets,  but  in  tiny  com- 
munities like  Etna,  Ind.  (population  125),  it  also  serves 
a  special  function.  The  84-member  Etna  church,  only  one 
in  town,  is  the  natural  center  of  community  activity,  and 
its  Lord's  Acre  Festival  each  September  is  the  town's 
biggest  annual  event.  As  something  of  a  homecoming 
celebration,  the  festival  attracts  as  many  as  1,000  persons 
to  see  the  parade,  the  crowning  of  the  Methodist  Youth 
Fellowship  queen,  the  talent  show,  and  the  auction  of 
donated  produce.  But  on  festival  day,  too,  the  little  con- 
gregation witnesses  to  the  community  that,  as  a  float 
last  year  proclaimed:  "We  do  not  doubt  the  power  of 
the  atom.  Why  doubt  the  power  of  the  risen  Christ?" 


High-school  bandsmen  from  nearby  Lay  will 
prepare  to  lead  off  Etna's  payade.  Loyd's  Acye  profits 
financed  a  new  educational  wing  on  the  church. 


Parked  in  fyont  of  the  judging  stand,  queen  candidates  watch  the  payade.  All  floats  carried  religious  themes. 
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Four  Area  Residents  Are 
Jailed  in  Georgia  Protest 

Among  the  100  northern  church  leaders 

who  went  to  Albany,  Ga.,  to  join  the 
sidewalk  prayer  vigil  in  support  of  the 
Negro  churchgoers  bannned  from  "white" 
churches  were  four  area  residents  who 
were  arrested  for  disturbing  the  peace. 

The  Rev.  William  M.  Justice  of  Stony 
Point  (N.Y.)  told  his  congregation  upon 
his  return  that  they  had  no  more  dis- 
turbed the  peace  than  they  would  at  a 
worship  service. 

He  was  accompanied  to  Albany  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Ford  of  Grace  Church,  Pat- 
erson  (N.J.),  the  Rev.  Ralph  L.  Roy  of 
Grace  Church,  New  York  City,  and  Miss 
Miriam  Brattain,  Board  of  Missions  ex- 
ecutive. 

Mr.  Justice  says  the  main  accomplish- 
ment of  the  journey  was  "the  arousing  of 
the  American  conscience  to  the  evils  of 
segregation." 

A  strong  letter  of  protest  to  white 
Methodist  ministers  in  Albany  was  sent 
by  the  Rev.  Chester  Hodgson  of  Brook- 
lyn. 

Laymen  to  Hear  Sockman 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  director  of  the 
Hall  of  Fame  and  former  pastor  of  Christ 
Church,  New  York  City,  will  address 
Newark  Conference  laymen  November  9 
at  7:30  p.m.,  at  the  14th  Annual  Meth- 
odist Men's  Mass  Meeting  at  Drew  Uni- 
versity. 

Assisting    in    the    worship    service    will 
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Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn  Photo 


Vernon  Stutzman  (left),  director  of  the 
Methodist  Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  receives 
citation  and  gifts  upon  his  election  as 
president  of  Greater  New  Yor\  Hospital 
Association.  George  Adams  (right),  asso- 
ciate    director,     made     the     presentation. 


New    York    State    Historical    Assn. 


Cornwall ville  (N.Y.)  church  will  be  trans- 
ported to  Cooperstown  (N.Y.)  to  become 
part  of  the  Farmers'  Museum  under  di- 
rection of  N.Y.  State  Historical  Association. 

be  R.  Douglas  Gillespie  of  Paterson,  con- 
ference lay  leader;  Edgar  Philhower  of 
Lebanon;  Robert  W.  Carson  of  Little 
Falls;  William  Seeker  of  Clifton;  Morris 
Carley  of  North  Plainfield;  and  Gordon 
Davies  of  Riverdale. 

The  meeting  will  start  with  a  song 
service  led  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Moyer  of  Wesley 
Theological  Seminary,  Washington,  D.C., 
with  Lester  Berenbroick,  director  of  mu- 
sic at  Drew  University,  at  the  organ. 

Debt  Paid  in  Blood 

When  Cecil  R.  Johnson  of  Bay  Shore 
(N.Y.)  needed  blood  transfusions  during 
an  illness,  it  was  provided  by  members 
of  Penataquit  Church. 

He  has  written  the  Rev.  Fred  B.  Jones 
that  the  debt  has  been  paid  in  an  unex- 
pected way.  His  son,  the  Rev.  M.  Bernard 
Johnson,  an  ordained  priest  in  the  Trap- 
pist  Organization,  asked  the  Red  Cross, 
when  the  bloodmobile  visited  the  mon- 
astery, to  credit  eight  pints  of  blood  to 
Penataquit  Church — and  his  father's  debt 
was  paid.  The  monastery  is  located  in 
Con  vers,  Ga. 


Bishop  Visits  India 

Bishop  and  Mrs.  Wicke  left  Sep- 
tember 23  for  a  three-month  visit  to 
Methodist  mission  stations  and 
schools  in  India  and  Pakistan. 

Thev   will    return    December    14. 


Bishop  Urges  Conferences 
Halt  Retreat  in  Cities 

New  York  East  and  Newark  Conference 
Methodists  at  their  convocations  on  urban 
life,  heard  Bishop  Wicke  issue  a  strong 
mandate  to  halt  the  retreat  of  the  church 
in   the  cities. 

He  declared  that  the  cities  are  in  the 
grip  of  fear  and  frustration  and  urged 
churchmen  to  think  of  the  inner-city 
population  as  individuals  in  need. 

"In  spite  of  the  aura  of  adventure  as- 
sociated with  missionary  work  in  foreign 
fields,"  he  said,  "the  cities  constitute  the 
most  fertile  mission  field  in  the  world." 

Keynote  speaker  at  the  New  York  East 
convocation  September  15  was  Dr.  David 
Barry,  director  of  the  New  York  City 
Mission  Society;  and  at  the  Newark  con- 
vocation the  following  day,  Dr.  Philip 
Edwards,  director  of  the  City  Work  De- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Missions. 

Albany  Hears  Methodists 

Six  area  men  took  a  strong  stand  for 
raising  the  minimum  drinking  age  from 
18  to  21  in  New  York  State  at  the  hear- 
ing before  the  joint  legislative  committee 
for  the  study  of  the  Alcohol  Beverage  Con- 
trol Law  in  Albany  (N.Y.). 

Kingston  District  Superintendent  George 
P.  Werner  prepared  two-page  of  testimony 
reflecting  the  opinions  of  the  Commissions 
on  Christian  Social  Concerns  in  the  96 
churches  of  his  district. 

Others  who  testified  were  the  Rev.  Jas- 
per Steele  of  Montpelier  (Vt.),  the  Rev. 
Orrin  Ireson  of  Springfield  (Vt.),  the 
Rev.  Eric  King  of  Schenectady  (N.Y.), 
the  Rev.  James  Perry  of  Hagaman  (N.Y.), 


Key  to  $32,500  education  unit  changes 
hands  in  Higganum  (Conn.)  at  consecra- 
tion service.  (L.  to  r.):  Pastor  W.  C.  Craig, 
New  Haven  Dist.  Supt.  Arthur  Tedcastle, 
and  church  leaders  f.  W.  Roger  son,  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Blodgett,  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  7illbroo\. 
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and  the  Rev.  William  Vigne  of  Delmar 
(NX). 

Preusch  Heads  Special  Gifts 

Robert  W.  Preusch,  treasurer  of  the 
New  York  Conference,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  special  gifts  for  the  Crusade 
for  Urgent  Needs  which  seeks  to  raise 
$3,366,000   for   five   conference   projects. 

Training  dinners  were  held  in  Septem- 
ber for  workers  in  each  district;  and  ral- 
lies for  ministers  and  laymen  are  sched- 
uled October  29  in  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
and  October  30  in  Garden  City  (N.Y.). 

New    York    Conference 

In  the  New  York  Conference,  the  de- 
velopment crusade  is  being  organized  in 
each  district  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Walter  L.  Scranton.  Superintendents  are 
serving  as  district  chairmen. 

Newark    Conference 

In  the  Newark  Conference  Faith  in 
Action  Crusade  for  $2,150,000,  Treasurer 
Edward  S.  McLaughlin  reports  receipts 
of  $64,578  since  May  1.  The  total  as  of 
September  1  was  $371,563. 


Troy  Hosts  Fund  Raisers 

Troy   Conference 
^0B^.  was  host  to  the  an- 

m  nual  meeting  of  the 

^Bt*Tt*.  department     of    fi- 

nance     and      field 
^^■1  service  of  the  Meth- 

|^%^  ^fch>  National 

Bph^l    W^  Board    of    Missions 

A  tL        with  the  Rev.  Wil- 

K    fl       ■        liam   A. 
H  1  mer    pastor    of    St. 

^^^^^^™      Luke's  Church,  Al- 
Mr.  Perry  bany  (N.Y.) 

The  annual  re- 
port reveals  that  the  department  raised 
$34,303,261  in  the  year  ending  May  31, 
1962,  the  largest  amount  reported  since 
the  department  was  established  in  1932. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  chairman,  Mr. 
Perry  was  a  member  of  a  panel  discussing 
"Securing  the  Larger  Gifts"  and  presided 
at  morning  worship. 

Mrs.  Perry  spoke  on  Assisting  My  Hus- 
band in  Financial  Crusades  and  was  host- 
ess at  a  reception  for  new  staff  members 
among  whom  were  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  N.  Otto,  formerly  of  Ossining  (N.Y.) 


It's  Strike  Up  the  Band  at  Woodhaven 


A  four-member  fife,  drum  and  bugle 
corps  at  the  Woodhaven  (N.Y.)  church 
has  grown  in  two  years  to  a  full  band  of 
60  members  which  leads  the  line  of  march 
for  all  types  of  community  events  from 
the  church  bazaar  to  the  annual  Sunday 
School  parade  of  Brooklyn. 

It  started  at  the  Sunday  school  parade 
of  1960  when  it  seemed  impractical  to 
spend  $75  for  a  four-piece  group  that  did 
not  inspire  the  paraders.  The  church 
looked   to  its   own   talent   and   when   the 


call  went  out,  the  youngsters  who  re- 
sponded  outnumbered  the  instruments. 

With  the  help  of  donations  of  money 
and  instruments  hauled  out  of  dusty  attics, 
the  musicians  went  to  work  under  the 
tutelage  of  volunteer  instructors  and  in  a 
few  months  were  on  call  not  only  for 
church  events,  but  also  for  many  com- 
munity events. 

The  next  step  is  to  raise  money  for 
uniforms — not  only  for  the  youngsters  but 
also   for   some   mothers   and   dads. 
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Woodhavcn's  Kings  and  Queens. 


H.  von  DorDD  Fhoto 


How  Big  Is  Your  Heart? 

Guest  Editorial 
By  A.  Finley  Schaef 

"Let  the  children  suffer"  is  an 
unwritten  social  principle.  A  team 
of  physicians  recently  reported  that 
of  302  child-beatings  reported  in 
one  year,  35  children  died  and  85 
suffered   permanent   brain   damage. 

Children  take  severe  beatings  in 
other  ways.  There  are  many  babies 
and  older  children  who  have  no 
homes  because  their  parents  don't 
want  them  or  cannot  care  for  them, 
temporarily  and  permanently.  They 
are  unloved  children. 

Whenever  I  visit  a  church  or 
drive  through  a  pleasant  neighbor- 
hood, I  ask:  "Is  there  a  family  here 
with  hearts  large  enough  for  one 
more  child?"  Surely  there  must  be 
many  Methodists  to  meet  the  need! 

Anyone  intersted  in  accepting  a 
foster  child  (expenses  are  met  by 
the  city)  may  contact  the  Federation 
of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies,  tele- 
phone 212-SP  7-4800.  "Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come"  are  familiar 
and  oft-spoken  words. 


'Dtetva  Tteurt. 


Bhek  Pad  Sinha,  a  native  of  India,  com- 
pleting work  on  his  Ph.D.  at  Columbia 
University,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  the  department  of  political  sci- 
ence, college  of  liberal  arts. 

•  Dr.  James  Ross,  assistant  professor  of 
Old  Testament,  attended  the  Fourth  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Old  Testament 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  Ger- 
many. 

•  Drew  was  host  to  the  National  Council 
on  Religion  in  Higher  Education.  Howard 
C.  Kee,  acting  chairman  of  the  department 
of  religion,  was  a  group  chairman. 

•  Dr.  Gordon  Weil,  who  holds  an  A.B. 
magna  cum  laude  from  Bowdoin  College, 
a  Diplome  de  Hautes  Etudes  Europeennes 
from  the  College  d'Europe  in  Bruges, 
Belgium,  and  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, has  joined  the  political  science 
department  as  an  assistant  professor. 

•  Two  seniors  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  have  received  College  Alumni  Schol- 
arships for  S250.  Thev  are  Bonnie  Keyser 
of  Hawthorne  (N.Y.)  and  Harold  Peder- 
sen  of  Dumont  (N.J.) 
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Emergency?  Call  the  MYF 

The    14  member   MYF  at   the   Danne 
i    (N.Y.)    Community    Church    have 
earned  the  title  >>i   "shock  troops"  readj 
id  step  in  to  meet  any  emergency. 

When  collectors  were  needed  for  the 
congregation's  pcnnv  luuks,  the  young 
people  divided  into  teams  and  did  the 
job  to  aid  the  debt   retirement   program. 

Next,  the  custodian   moved   awa)    and 

the  MYF  asked   to  take  over   Ins  duties 

am   monej    for   the   MYFund.    The 

church   was   kept   clean   and   warm   and 

the  bell  was  rung  on  time  each  Sunday. 

The  nursery  had  been  discontinued  be 
cause  there  was  no  one  to  run  it — so 
the   teen  agers   took   over   there,   too. 

When  the  choir  was  disbanded,  they 
organized  a  new  one.  s.mg  every  Sunday 
and  even  provided  .1  director  from  the 
MYF  membership. 

The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles  O.  Lati- 
mer, was  ill  one  Sunday,  so  the  group 
conducted  the  Sunday  service  and  Mr. 
Latimer's   daughter    read    his    sermon. 

In  their  spare  time,  they  carry  on  a 
full   program   of   regular   MYF   activities. 

Centenary  Adds  Music  Center 

The  building  housing  the  Denman 
gymnasium  and  old  swimming  pool  at 
Centenary  College  will  be  converted  into 
a  music  building  at  a  cost  of  $475,000, 
including    the    addition   of   a    new    wing. 

The  first  floor  will  include  12  sound- 
proof practice  rooms,  lounge,  coatroom, 
lavatories,  and  maintenance  room.  On 
the  second  floor  will  be  a  75-seat  recital 
hall,  classrooms,  an  office  studio,  rest 
rooms  and  storage  space.  The  third  floor 
will  also  include  studios,  a  rehearsal  hall 
seating  200,  a  library,  a  recording  booth, 
maintenance   and   storage   rooms. 

A  service  building  is  also  planned  at 
a  cost  of  $125,000.  It  will  house  main- 
tenance equipment  and  will  have  a  load- 
ing dock  and  storage  for   1,250  chairs. 

•  Mrs.  Seth  Harris  of  Great  Meadows 
will  instruct  child  development,  curricu- 
lum and  program  planning,  and  methods 
of  teaching  in  the  nursery  school  educa- 
tion program. 

•  Mrs.  William  Weber,  the  former  Gail 
Stadler,  class  of  1960,  spoke  for  the 
honor  convocation  on  Honor  and  Ac- 
tion. 


Dannemora  Community  Church  (N.Y.)  MYFers  respond  to  any  emergency.  At  left  above 
one  of  their  number  rings  the  church  bell  for  Sunday  service.  At  right  top  three 
members  are  busy  cleaning,  and  at  right  center  three  girls  polish  the  chancel 
area.    The  bottom  picture  shows  three  of  the  group  at  wor\  dusting  the  church  pews. 

200-Year-Old  Barn  Still  in  Use 


Republican  State  Committeeman  Thomas 
P.  Tomeo,  right,  presents  President  Ed- 
ward W.  Seay  a  flag  for  Centenary  College 
which  has  flown  over  the  nation's  capitol. 
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By  Marjorie  L.  Saxe 

Two  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
the  Old  Stage  Coach  Barn  in  Center- 
ville  (N.J.)  was  built  to  stable  horses  for 
the  Swift-Sure  Stage  Coach  Lines.  At  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  many  prominent 
figures  stopped  at  the  Centerville  Inn,  for 
it  was  a  two-day  journey  by  stage  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia,  with  Center- 
ville at  the  halfway  point.  The  horses 
were  stabled  in  the  barn  while  the  trav- 
elers were  accommodated  in  the  inn. 

The  inn  burned  in  1864,  and  was  re- 
built as  a  country  hotel.  Years  later,  it 
became  a  barroom. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  The  Meth- 
odist Church  purchased  the  buildings. 
The  church  was  built  in  1869,  and  its 
two  Sunday  services  were  so  crowded  that 
people  stood  in   the  back  of   the  church. 

About  1910,  some  Methodist  men 
made  the  old  barn  into  a  room  for 
suppers  by  taking  out  the  horse  stalls 
and  putting  in  a  concrete  floor.  A 
kitchen  was  furnished  at  the  rear.  This 
flourished  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
was  given  up.  The  church  itself  seemed 
to    lack    something,   for    the    membership 


dropped  until  finally  the  church  closed 
its  doors. 

The  stage-coach  barn  gradually  dete- 
riorated, and  rats  and  raccoons  took  over. 
The  windows  fell  out,  and  by  1955  the 
building   was   a   disgrace   to   Centerville. 

The  inn  was  converted  into  three 
apartments,  one  of  which  was  rented  to 
a  devout  Christian,  Miss  Kate  Stout,  who 
born  the  year  the  church  was  organized. 
While  the  church  was  closed  she  held 
Sunday-school  classes  in  her  room.  In 
1952,  she  became  alarmed  by  a  rumor 
that  the  church  and  buildings  were  to 
be  sold. 

She  took  immediate  action  by  having 
a  petition  signed  by  50  people  in  Center- 
ville, asking  that  the  church  be  opened. 
She  sent  this  petition  to  Bishop  Newell. 

Reopen  Church 

The  church  was  reopened  in  1952,  and 
a  few  interested  persons,  inspired  by  Miss 
Stout,  cleaned  and  painted  it.  About  six 
persons  attended  the  evening  services.  No 
one  thought  of  doing  anything  with  the 
old  barn  until  members  and  the  Rev. 
Edward     Wilkins     decided     the     church 
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needed  a  Woman's  Society  and  a  youth 
group. 

The  Woman's  Society  and  the  MYF 
were  organized  in  1955,  and  were  in- 
terdenominational. (There  were  Roman 
Catholics  in  each  group).  At  one  of  the 
first  MYF  meetings  in  April,  1955,  the 
young  people  voted  to  restore  the  old 
barn  and  use  it  as  a  community  and 
youth  center.  It  was  decided  to  start  with 
an  auction,  and  for  the  next  year  the 
young  people  collected  everything  from 
antiques  to  old  stoves  and  ice  boxes. 
Over  $2,000  was  raised. 

The  money  lay  in  the  bank  until  the 
Rev.  H.  O.  Thompson  became  pastor.  At 
that  time  one  side  of  the  barn  had  rotted 
away.  However,  the  old  hand-hewn  oak 
beams  and  the  roof  were  still  in  good 
condition.  A  builder  agreed  to  replace 
the  supports  and  put  on  new  sides  and 
windows  with  some  volunteer  help.  Mr. 
Thompson  nailed  the  shingles  on  the 
back. 

From  that  time  on  money  was  raised 
by  bake  sales,  bazaars,  and  suppers  until 
the  old  barn  was  restored. 

The  barn,  where  the  horses  were 
stalled,  now  is  open  every  Friday  night 
for  recreation.  The  MYF  holds  a  busi- 
ness meeting  there  once  a  month,  and  the 
Bible  class  is  held  there  Sunday  evenings. 

Retreat  Planned 

New  York  East  Conference  ministers 
will  attend  a  spiritual  life  retreat  Octo- 
ber 18-19  at  Warwick  Estates,  Warwick, 
N.Y.,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  con- 
ference board  of  evangelism. 

Dr.  James  Muilenburg,  Davenport  pro- 
fessor of  Old  Testament  at  Union  The- 
ological Seminary,  New  York  City,  will 
be  the  speaker.  Bible  study  groups  will 
also  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Barton  of  Jamaica, 
conference  secretary  of  evangelism. 

Study  Churchmanship 

With  Charles  Kara  of  Hawthorne 
(N.J.)  as  dean,  53  laymen  from  28  New- 
ark Conference  churches  met  at  Centen- 
ary College  for  the  14th  annual  church- 
manship conference. 

The  men  walked  from  the  college  to 
the  Hackettstown  church  singing  On 
ward  Christian  Soldiers. 

Resource  leader  was  Dr.  George  D. 
Kelsey,  professor  of  Christian  ethics  at 
Drew,  who  discussed  the  nature  of  our 
faith  and  church,  the  challenge  of  secu- 
larism anil   the  social  task  of  the  church. 


New  Look  at  Newburgh 

The  12  pastors  of  churches  in  and 
near  Newburg  (N.Y.)  are  taking  a  new 
look  at  their  ministry  to  the  city. 

Under  the  direction  of  George  W. 
Kaslow,  Jr.,  a  study  is  being  made  to 
determine  where  new  churches  are 
needed  and  where  existing  churches 
should  be  combined. 

District  Superintendent  John  M.  Pear- 
son explains  that  the  study  was  author- 
ized "to  discover  ways  of  improving  the 
ministry  to  the  rapidly  changing  popu- 
lation." 


Staff  Enlarged 


Two  ministers  have  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  Trinity   Church,   Albany   (N.Y.). 

They  are  the  Rev.  Harold  W.  Buck- 
land,  former  pastor  of  eight  Troy  Con- 
ference churches  and  former  superin- 
tendent of  the  Burlington  District,  who 
has  been  named  minister  of  visitation; 
and  the  Rev.  Dean  B.  Jeanblanc,  former 
pastor  of  Simpson  Church,  Old  Bridge 
(N.J.),   minister   of   education. 

New  Horizons 

Bishop  Wicke  has  conducted  five  con- 
secration services:  new  sanctuaries  at 
Nichols  Church,  Trumbull  (Conn.), 
Springfield  (Vt.),  Searing  Memorial 
Church,  Albertson  (N.Y.),  and  Massa- 
pequa  (N.Y.),  and  an  education  unit  in 
Higganum  (Conn.). 

The  cornerstone  has  been  laid  for  a 
$37,000  educational  unit  in  Vails  Gate 
(N.Y.). 


New  dormitory  under  construction  at 
Green  Mountain  College  will  be  completed 
next  September.  Class  of  1964  is  com- 
posed  of   307   freshmen    from    22   states. 


Une  Short  Circuit 

___^^^^^_  Miss    Lois    Chat- 

-*""^fc^  terton      of     Esper- 

M0m  M\  ance     (N.Y.)     has 

Wf        ^Tjft.  begun     a    two-year 

^L^J  special    term    as    a 

tTJ  ^  T     H0  missionary    and    is 

T*-v    j    ^m  doing     educational 

^^^p  work     at     Boylan- 

^|^L  Haven-Mather 

Academy,   Camden 

^^  ^       (S.C.).      She     was 

born  in  Plattsburgh 

Miss  Chatterton  (N.Y.)  and  holds  a 

bachelor's  degree 
from    the    state    university   at    Geneseo. 

Mrs.  James  Constable,  a  member  of  the 
Tannersville  (N.Y.)  church  for  72  years 
was  honored  by  a  birthday  card  shower. 

The  Rev.  Robert  W.  Thornburg,  twin 
brother  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Thornburg 
of  Floral  Park  (N.Y.)  has  been  named 
pastor  of  First  Church,  Peoria   (111.). 

Kingston  District  Superintendent 
George  P.  Werner  and  Mrs.  Werner  are 
hosts  to  Kulsoom  Husain,  17,  an  ex- 
change student  from  Lahore,  Pakiston. 
She  is  a  Muslim  but  attends  St.  James 
Church  in  Kingston. 

Anniversaries:  Armonk  (N.Y.)  one  of 
Westchester  County's  oldest  churches, 
held  a  week's  celebration  of  its  175th. 
St.  James  Church,  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  cele- 
brated its  85th. 

Pictures  for  the  World  Communion 
article  in  the  October  issue  of  Methodist 
Story  were  taken  at  Park  Avenue  Church, 
New  York  City,  which  is  celebrating  its 
125th  anniversary. 

Various  roles  a  minister  plays  in  one 
day  were  depicted  in  a  full-page  picture 
story  about  the  Rev.  Roy  Severance  of 
Hyde  Park  (N.Y.)  in  the  Townsman 
Weekender. 

Barred  by  state  law  from  use  of  a 
public  school,  Holy  Trinity  Baptist 
Church  and  Simpson  Methodist  Church 
of  Amityville  (N.Y.)  are  worshiping  at 
First  Church  pending  completion  of  their 
new  buildings. 

NYE  Conference  layman  William  W. 
Reid  is  author  of  a  history  of  the  Hymn 
Society  of  America. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  his  min- 
istry at  the  Church  of  Our  Saviour  in 
Yonkers  (N.Y.)  the  Rev.  George  Johnson 
has  added  60  unchurched  children  to  the 
church   school   rolls. 


Mem  hers  of   Greenport    (N.Y.)   church   for  40  to   62   years  were   honored   at   service. 


3n  j\lemoriam 

New    York    Conference 

Jorge  Rivera 
New  York,  N.Y. 
August  27,   1962 

Dr.  Lester  E.  Woolsey 
Hancock,  N.Y. 
(Dr.    Woolsey,   90,   a   physician, 
was  oldest  lay  member  of  Confer- 
ence: donor  of  150  acres  and  lake 
for  Camp  Kingswood.) 
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Beaming  obvious  delight,  a  small  buyer 
dutches  her  50-cent  purchase.  Other  treats 
for  children  at  the  festival:  free 
ferris-wheel  rides  and  a  treasure  hunt 
for  pennies  in  piles  of  sand. 


Auctioneer  Denzil  Schrader, 

Church  of  God  member  from  Columbia 

City,  the  county  seat,  annually  donates 

his  talent  for  the  Etna  festival. 

Food  and  soft-drin\  stands  also  add 

to  income.  The  1961  net:  $800. 
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Dedicating  projects  to  the  Lord's  Acre,  members  of  Walter  Church  in  Illinois  place  symbolic  offerings  on  the  altar. 


B. 


'EHIND  SUCH  apparent  elements  as  auction  sales,  bazaars,  and  har- 
vest festivals,  every  Lord's  Acre  program  is  essentially  a  spiritual  undertaking. 
Through  it,  individual  Christians  and  congregations  dedicate  themselves  to 
special  efforts  of  stewardship  in  partnership  with  God.  Typically,  the  program 
begins  and  ends  on  this  theme.  Services  of  dedication  mark  the  year's  begin- 
ning each  spring.  And  in  the  fall,  culmination  of  the  year's  efforts  is  signaled 
by  a  service  of  thanksgiving  in  which  Lord's  Acre  participants  recognize  with 
Paul  that  "...neither  he  who  plants  nor  he  who  waters  is  anything,  but  only 
God  who  gives  the  growth... We  are  fellow  workmen  for  God!' 
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Some  of  our  most  exciting  visitors  Jiave  been 


\r  most  exciting  visitors  have  neei 

The  Guests  Who  DIDN'T  Come 

By  JANE  McDERMOTT 


to  Dinner 


G 


OSH,"  breathed  my  sixth- 
grade  son.  "Wasn't  she  just  great? 
Why  don't  we  have  company  like 
that  more  often?" 

As  our  dinner  guests  reached  the 
end  of  the  front  walk,  I  turned  to 
look  curiously  at  the  12-year-old  be- 
side me. 

Was  this  my  son?  Could  he 
possibly  be  the  same  youngster  who 
regarded  "company"  dinners  as 
special  torture,  devised  by  parents  to 
punish  their  male  offspring  by  mak- 
ing them  take  baths,  wear  ties,  eat 
"gooped-up  junk,"  and  sit  quietly 
through  grown-up  talk? 

All  week,  as  we  had  talked  about 
entertaining  the  Swedish  student  our 
church  was  sponsoring,  I  had 
worried  about  Jimmy.  He  was  study- 
ing the  Nordic  people  at  school,  and 
lately  I  had  heard  muttered  depreca- 
tions about  "those  dumb  Scandi- 
navians." Obviously,  the  excitement 
of  other  lands  and  their  inhabitants 
had  not  come  alive  for  him  through 
the  pages  of  a  textbook. 

But  now,  what  was  he  saying? 

"Wait  till  geography  tomorrow! 
This  was  much  more  fun  than  that 
dumb  book  we're  supposed  to  read." 

"Yeah,"  popped  in  third-grade 
Mike,  "do  you  and  Daddy  know 
some  Plains  Indians  we  could  have 
over?" 

Later  that  evening  in  a  rarely  quiet 

"Wednesdays  are  a  potpourri  of 

visitors — some  real,  some  imaginary  .  .  . 

from  mummies  to  movie  stars,  from 

Napoleon  to  the  family  doctor." 
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living  room,  my  husband  and  I 
talked  over  our  sons'  reactions.  We 
liked  entertaining  in  our  home  and 
felt  it  taught  the  children  how  to  be 
good  hosts.  And,  since  the  boys  had 
requested  a  special  type  of  guest,  we 
decided  we  had  to  supply  them. 

Consequently,  the  next  Wednesday 
we  sat  entranced  as  the  student  min- 
ister of  our  church  relived  for  us  his 
work  the  previous  summer  on  an 
Indian  reservation.  Of  course,  he 
wasn't  a  Plains  Indian,  but  he  was 
as  close  as  we  could  come  to  fulfilling 
Mike's  request.  I  am  sure  Sitting  Bull 
would  have  been  no  more  enthusias- 
tically received.  And  we  decided  that 
henceforth  "company"  dinner  would 
be  a  regular  weekly  feature  at  our 
home. 

Problem  number  one  was:  whom 
to  ask?  Had  our  first  two  visitors,  I 
pondered,  been  so  fascinating  only 
because  of  their  relationship  to  the 
boys'  studies?  No,  I  judged,  there 
was  more  to  it  than  that.  My  excite- 
ment mounted  as  unlimited  possibili- 
ties began  dawning  on  me. 

As  the  weeks  went  by,  our  guest 
list  lengthened  and  our  midweek 
dinners  became  more  meaningful 
than  any  of  us  had  dreamed.  We 
began  by  inviting  foreign  students  at- 
tending nearby  universities.  Friends 
who  had  vacationed  in  Europe  or 
men  who  had  been  stationed  over- 
seas found  places  at  our  table,  also. 
They  were  usually  delighted  to  find 
such  a  rapt  audience  for  their  pic- 
tures and  stories  of  life  abroad. 

Eventually,    however,   our    supply 


of  well-traveled  guests  dwindled,  and 
our  budget  showed  signs  of  doing 
the  same,  not  having  been  designed 
for  heavy  entertaining.  Yet  we  were 
unwilling  to  give  up  easily.  The  boys' 
schoolwork  had  shown  remarkable 
breadth,  and  we  had  added  a  new 
dimension  as  a  family,  too — one  of 
understanding. 

It  was  Jimmy  who  finally  con- 
cocted the  Great  Idea.  One  morning, 
he  bounded  to  the  breakfast  table. 

"I've  got  it!"  he  announced  ex- 
citedly. "Why  don't  we  take  turns 
being  the  guest?  Every  week,  one  of 
us  could  act  like  he  was  from  a  dif- 
ferent place.  If  we  all  played,"  he 
looked  at  us  hopefully,  "that  would 
give  us  four  weeks  to  read  books  and 
stuff  about  the  place  we're  supposed 
to  be  from!" 

The  suggestion  was  enthusiastical- 
ly  adopted.  We  decided  to  surprise 
each  other  with  our  choice  of 
country,  and  I  was  the  only  one  who 
ever  knew — so  I  could  do  cookbook 
research  and  come  up  with  appropri- 
ate and  exotic  dinner  menus.  For 
the  first  time,  the  boys  tasted  every- 
thing on  the  table. 

Months  went  happily  by.  Then, 
just  when  we  thought  we  had  feted 
"visitors"  from  every  conceivable 
corner  of  the  globe,  Mike's  assign- 
ment to  write  a  report  on  Beethoven 
triggered  our  cultural  phase.  For 
weeks  we  entertained  "composers" 
against  a  background  of  their  music. 

Naturally,  when  I'd  dash  out  of 
an  afternoon  club  meeting  because 
"Handel  is  coming  to  dinner,"  there 


You  Lucky  Parents 

Congratulations  on  the  birth 
Of  one  you've  measured,  length  and  girth, 
And  weighed,  the  way  you  weigh  a  trout, 
And  talked  and  talked  and  talked  about. 


Yes,  it's  the  finest  infant  ever, 
So  healthy,  beautiful,  and  clever! 
It  was,  we  doubt  not,  heaven  sent 
And  will  in  time  be  President. 

Hail  to  you  both,  to  have  created 
A  baby  that's  so  celebrated, 
So  full  of  promise,  latent  powers — 
It's  very  near  as  good  as  ours! 

— Richard  Armour 


were  bound  to  be  quizzical  looks.  I 
wish  one  friend,  who  dubbed  our 
Wednesday-night  engagements  non- 
sense, could  have  been  at  our  home 
one  evening  when  Jim  gave  us  this 
note  from  his  civics  teacher: 

"For  a  high-school  senior,  your 
son  has  an  unusual  grasp  of  political 
and  sociological  problems.  In  a  sur- 
prise quiz  this  morning,  he  not 
only  answered  the  factual  questions 
correctly  but  concisely  summarized 
the  issues  involved  in  the  current 
political  debates.  It  was  written  in 
a  manner  which  showed  remarkably 
mature  powers  of  reasoning." 

When  I  congratulated  Jim,  he 
answered,  "Heck,  Mom.  what  else 
should  he  expect  when  I  ate  dinner 
last  night  with  both  Kennedy  and 
Nixon?" 

Today,  several  years  after  our 
Swedish  introduction  to  dinner-chair 
adventure,  our  Wednesdays  are  a 
potpourri  of  visitors — some  real,  some 
imaginary. 

We  have  run  the  gamut  from 
mummies  to  movie  stars,  from 
Napoleon  to  the  family  doctor.  We 
have  seen  Paris  in  the  spring,  the 
Acropolis  by  moonlight,  and 
glimpsed  outer  space  through  the 
eyes  of  both  a  teen-age  science-fiction 
addict  and  an  astronomy  professor. 
We  have  discussed  religion  with 
Greek  and  Roman  Catholics,  Jews. 
Mohammedans,  Buddhists.  and 
members  of  other  Protestant  denomi- 
nations. We  have  talked  labor  prob- 
lems with  real  union  leaders  and 
corporation  executives,  considered 
integration  with  Negro  acquaint- 
ances, and  had  our  own  heated 
"great  debates"  in  the  political  sphere. 

Truly,  we  have  become  students 
of  the  world,  its  people  and  its  prob- 
lems, without  ever  leaving  our  din- 
ing room;  and  amazingly  we  still 
eagerly  await  Wednesday  nights! 

We  have  talked  of  discontinuing 
the  project,  now  that  the  children 
arc  older  and  there  are  increased 
demands  on  all  of  us;  but  nobody 
really  wants  to. 

Jimmy,  who  now  prefers  to  be 
called  Jim,  recently  likened  our 
project  to  The  Man  Who  Came  to 
Dinner — and  stayed.  With  a  huge 
guffaw  in  a  voice  grown  deep,  he 
added  that  our  situation  was  even 
funnier:  "Because  more  than  half  the 
time  our  guests  haven't  really  come 
to  dinner  at  all!" 
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The  John  Die  kins    i  ward,. . 


John    Dickins 

(1747-17l»S) 

He  was  "idea  man"  of 

early  American   Methodism 

and  founder  of  the  Methodist 

Publishing  House. 


Has  science  outpaced  religious  thought? 

W  hat  is  the  so-called  "college  mind"  on  religion? 

How  has  contemporary  theology  influenced  your 
campus? 

Does  the  Christian  faith,  as  students  know  it, 
speak  to  the  human  condition? 

Is  campus  Christianity  vital?  Relevant? 


Seeking  insights  on  these  and  other  similar  questions, 
Together,  the  midmonth  magazine  for  Methodist  families, 
invites  college  and  university  students  to  participate  in 
its  second  annual  John  Dickins  Award — for  editorials  or 
editorial  features  on  the  general  subject  of  religion  as  it 
pertains  to  life  on  the  campus.  Cash  awards  of  SI 00,  $50, 
and  two  of  $20  will  be  given,  and  the  first-place  entry  will 
be  published  in  Together. 

Who  was  John  Dickins?  There  is  no  more  fitting 
inspiration  for  an  annual  award  to  college  students  than 
this  man  who  loaned  his  life  savings  of  $600 — no  little 
amount  in  1789 — to  start  the  book  concern  that  became 
the  Methodist  Publishing  House,  America's  oldest  religious 
publishing  firm.  Thought  to  have  been  educated  at  Eng- 
land's famous  Eton,  he  came  to  America  about  1770  and 
seven  years  later  became  a  Methodist  preacher.  In  1784, 
at  the  historic  Christmas  Conference  in  Baltimore,  it  was 
he  who  suggested  the  name,  "Methodist  Episcopal,"  for 
the  church  organized  there.  He  also  probably  suggested 
"Cokcsbury"  for  the  college  to  be  founded  the  next  year  in 
Abingdon,  Md. — forerunner  of  the  135  Methodist-related 
schools  that  dot  the  U.S.  today.  Like  Methodism's  founder, 
John  Wesley,  in  England,  the  early  Methodists  in  America 
believed  in  the  power  of  the  printed  word.  But  it  was 
Dickins  who  underwrote  this  conviction  with  his  life  sav- 
ings and  became  "editor,  inspector,  and  corrector  of  the 
press"  for  the  infant  church.  As  books  and  pamphlets 
appeared,  circuit-riding  preachers  circulated  them  as  zealous- 
ly as  they  preached  the  Gospel. 

Eligibility:  To  enter  the  John  Dickins  Award,  you  must 
be  an  undergraduate  student  and  xor  student  of  journalism 
in  an  accredited  American  junior  college,  college,  or  uni- 
versity, regardless  of  religious  affiliation. 


An  INVITATION 
To  COLLEGE 
JOURNALISTS 


Student  newspaper  editors  at  Methodist-related  DePauw 
University  in  Indiana  proudly  recall  that  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,    the   journalism    society,    was    formed    here    in    1909. 

How  to  enter:  There  are  two  central  requirements: 
( 1 )  your  editorial  or  editorial  feature  must  have  been 
published  in  your  school's  newspaper  during  the  1962-63 
school  year,  and  (2)  each  entry  must  be  submitted  by  the 
editor  of  that  paper  (if  you  are  the  editor,  you  may  submit 
your  own  work)  and  verified  by  a  designated  college  faculty 
or  staff  member.  There  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of 
entries  you  may  submit. 

HERE  ARE  THE   RULES: 

1.  Editors  of  student  newspapers  may  submit  their  own 
published  work  or  that  of  any  other  undergraduate  and/or 
student  of  journalism  in  any  accredited  American  junior  col- 
lege, college,  or  university,  regardless  of  religious  affiliation. 
Tear  sheets  and  an  entry  form  must  accompany  each  sub- 
mission. Only  writing  published  during  the  1962-63  school 
year  will  be  considered. 

2.  The  four  cash  awards— $100,  $50,  and  two  of  $20— will 
be  divided  equally  between  editor  and  writer  if  the  writer 
is   other    than    the   editor    himself. 

3.  All  entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  May  1,  1963. 

4.  The  editors  of  TOGETHER  will  serve  as  judges,  and  their 
decisions  will  be  final. 


For  further  details  and  the  entry  form  which  must  accompany  each   submission,  write: 

Editor,  The  John  Dickins  Award,  Together,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 
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NOVEMBER  4 

Teach  me,  O  Lord,  the  way  of 
thy  statutes;  and  I  will  keep 
it  to  the  end. — Psalms  119:33 

^JN  THE  heart  of  the  elephant 
f>y  country  on  the  Gold  Coast 
of  Africa,  the  natives  would  dance 
for  a  few  pennies  to  buy  food  for 
their  hungry  stomachs.  In  Calcut- 
ta, India,  I  saw  untold  numbers 
lying  on  the  streets  dead  from 
starvation.  In  China,  they  would 
eat  the  scraps  from  the  tables  of 
the  more  fortunate. 

Poverty  is  something  that  the 
whole  world  frowns  upon, 
whether  it  be  under  socialism, 
communism,  or  capitalism.  Pover- 
ty is  something  that  concerns 
everyone. 

Our  bodies  require  food  for 
strength.  Our  minds  seek  knowl- 
edge to  satisfy  a  longing  to  under- 
stand. But  how  many  of  us  have 
tried  to  supply  the  needs  of  our 
souls? 

The  psalmist  is  seeking  to  know 
God's  laws,  God's  will;  and  he  is 
seeking  heavenly  teaching  to  the 
end  of  life.  When  we  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness,  he  will 
satisfy  our  needs. 

God  is  holy  love.  He  is  an  om- 
niscient God.  He  laid  down  the 
rules  by  which  we  must  live.  He 
laid  down  the  conditions  of  life. 
This  being  so,  he  knows  what  is 
best  for  you  and  for  me. 

We  are  born  with  our  wills  bent 
toward  trying  to  satisfy  our  own 
desires.  The  purpose  of  God  is  to 
try  to  shatter  this  self-centered- 
ness. 

When  God  comes  in  his  con- 
victing power,  he  comes  to  the 
center  of  the  trouble,  the  rebel- 
lious heart.  He  cannot  force  his 
way  in.  He  stands  at  the  door 
knocking — you  must  open  the 
door  as  the  psalmist  was  doing. 
When  you  do,  you  will  find  light 
and  food  for  your  soul. 

Prager:  Father,  help  us  to  be 
submissive  to  thy  will,  attentive 
to  thy  voice,  and  obedient  and 
humble  children.  Amen. 

— OSCAR    M.    SMITH 


NOVEMBER  11 


What  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of 
man  that  thou  dost  care  for 
him?  Yet  thou  hast  made  him 
little  less  than  God,  and  dost 
crown  him  with  glory  and 
honor. — Psalms   8: 4-5 


YjTHUCYDIDES  has  told  how 
VJ'  the  Athenians  overcame  a 
tribe  and  had  them  on  the  beach, 
naked,  ready  to  kill.  Then  they 
forgave    and    set    them   free,    the 


Oscar   M.    Smith 

Cedar   Hill,    Term. 


explanation  being,  "This  was  not 
done  because  they  were  men,  but 
because  of  the  nature  of  man." 

World  opinion  regards  Nazi 
leaders  as  less  than  men  because 
they  exterminated  several  million 
Jewish  people.  Should  world 
opinion  condone  the  preparedness 
of  any  nation  to  the  extent  it 
could  incinerate  most  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  the  world? 

What  is  man?  Is  he  "something 
more  than  a  carcass  loosely  cou- 
pled with  a  ghost"?  Diogenes 
demonstrated  with  a  plucked  hen 
that  Plato's  definition  of  a  man  as 
a  "two-legged  animal  without 
feathers"  was  inadequate.  Emil 
Brunner  warned  about  the  an- 
swer "which  makes  man  at  the 
same  time  nothing  and  God." 

The  communism  of  Karl  Marx 
is  doomed  because  it  would  make 


man  both  nothing  and  God.  Like- 
wise, a  capitalism  which  elevates 
profits  above  people  is  doomed. 
Would  it  not  be  folly,  indeed,  if 
man  allowed  himself  to  become  ir- 
radiated in  a  nuclear  duel  to  up- 
hold the  honor  of  two  false 
philosophies? 

Man  is  more  valuable  than  any 
philosophy  or  system  of  thought. 
Why? 

Because  God  made  man  in  his 
own  likeness  and  said  to  him,  "Be 
fruitful  and  multiply." 


R.  K.  Heacock,  Jr. 

Juneau,   Alaska 


grayer:  Father,  when  we  rebel 
against  thee  and  our  brothers  in 
the  name  of  foolish  philosophies 
or  patriotism,  show  us  once  more 
the  crucified  Christ  and  teach  us 
the  way  of  suffering  love:  show 
us  the  empty  cross  and  teach  us 
the  victorious  and  eternal  nature 
of  love.  Amen. 

— RICHARD  K.  HEACOCK.  JR. 

NOVEMBER  18 

For  there  is  one  God.  and  there 
is  one  mediator  between  God 
and  men.  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 
ic/io  gave  himself  as  a  ransom 
for  all,  the  testimony  to  which 
was  borne  at  the  proper  time. 
—1  Timothy  2:5-6 

J-IT  EIGHTS  and  measures  are 
fllA*  checked.  Books  are  audited. 
Buildings  are  inspected.  Minimum 
daily    requirements   for   essential 
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foods  are  set.  Products  are  care- 
fully controlled  in  manufacturing. 
We  live  with  many  standards. 

Accustomed  to  standards,  it 
should  not  surprise  us  that  we 
find  them  in  the  Christian  faith  as 
well.  In  the  letter  to  Timothy,  a 
standard  is  stated  in  what  may 
have  been  a  baptismal  vow.  It 
establishes  the  minimum  daily  re- 
quirement supplying  health  to  the 
life  of  the  Christian.  It  reminds 
him  of  that  on  which  his  life  of 
faith  depends,   "the  testimony  to 


James  A.  Craig 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


which  was  borne  at  the  proper 
time." 

The  proper  time  may  puzzle  us. 
It  may  refer  to  what  God  has 
done,  will  do,  or  is  doing.  It  could 
also,  in  a  baptismal  vow,  remind 
the  newborn  Christian  (and  the 
rest  of  us)  of  his  minimum  daily 
requirement  to  seek  the  oppor- 
tune moment  to  make  his  faith 
known. 

A  newspaper  article  reported  a 
sociological  survey  which  indi- 
cated a  person's  religion  has  a 
powerful  influence  on  his  income 
and  status.  Within  the  limits  of 
the  survey,  this  may  be  true.  It 
may  also  be  dangerous  should  we 
think  any  satisfactory  level  of  in- 
come or  status  a  sufficient  stand- 
ard for  our  faithfulness. 

The  standard  to  which  we  are 
called  to  live  is  Christ.  The  proper 


time  is  that  continuing  opportuni- 
ty to  demonstrate  our  standard. 
It  is  that  prior  claim  of  God  which 
takes  precedence  over  all  other 
claims. 

This  standard  determines  order 
and  sets  limits.  It  is  a  difficult 
one.  We  can  listen  to  it  only  be- 
cause it  is  Christ  who  speaks.  He, 
at  the  proper  time,  bore  witness  to 
the  love  God  has  for  us. 

■}'Jrjtyrr:  Through  thy  Holy  Spirit 
who  calls  us  to  thee,  grant  that 


Frank    H.    Ebright 

Geneseo,  111. 


we  may  live  aware  of  thy  proper 
time.  Amen. 

— JAMES    A.    CRAIG 

NOVEMBER  25 

For  by  grace  you  have  been 
saved  through  faith;  and  this 
is  not  your  own  doing,  it  is 
the  gift  of  God. — Ephesians  2: 8 


"^C 


|OT  I,  BUT  a  power  from 
above  created  that!"  ex- 
claimed Haydn  at  the  playing  of 
his  Creation.  On  this  occasion 
Beethoven  bent  down  and  kissed 
his  hand. 

"It  was  given  to  me,"  is  a  phrase 
often  used  by  creators  in  all  fields. 
Does  not  the  Bible  state  in  James 
1: 17  that  "every  good  endowment 
and  every  perfect  gift  is  from 
above"?  Four  pulls  on  the  fine, 
stretching  from  the  floor   of  the 


sea  to  the  salvation  ship  above, 
is  the  last  desperate  signal  of  a 
diver  in  trouble. 

This  sense  of  divine  aboveness 
emboldens  the  Christian  soldier 
who  on  the  field  of  valor  is  not 
deserted  by  his  God,  but  rather 
reinforced.  So  wonderful  is  this 
resurgence  of  strength  that  it  is 
called  a  gift  from  God  through 
grace!  But  the  gift  is  partly 
earned. 

Even  as  a  bolt  of  lightning  is 
the  result  of  a  feeler  from  the 
earth  and  a  magnificent  response 
from  above,  so  the  diligent  appli- 
cation of  man  sparks  the  gift  from 
heaven. 

"You  are  a  genius!"  cried  the 
queen  upon  hearing  Beethoven 
play. 

"Ah,  yes,"  the  composer  replied, 
"but  before  I  was  a  genius,  I  was 
a  drudge." 

Even  our  Lord  Jesus  ascended 
a  mountain,  fasted,  and  prayed 
intensively  before  his  raiment 
glowed  with  light.  Our  task  is  to 
climb  and  deny,  to  work  and 
pray,  then  the  grace,  the  light, 
the  exalted  fellowship  become 
ours. 

John  Wesley  the  ascetic,  the 
missionary,  the  social  worker,  the 
prayer-cell  leader,  certainly  de- 
served, by  all  human  standards, 
the  appellation  Christian;  yet 
Wesley  counted  himself  a  failure 
until  his  heart  was  warmed  at 
Aldersgate.  Going  at  once  to 
Charles'  room,  Wesley  spoke  with 
strong  emotion: 

"Peter  Bohler  is  right,  it  is 
grace  and  grace  alone." 

A  magnetized  bar  is  endued  with 
a  new  attractive  power.  Its  mole- 
cules, once  haphazard,  are  now 
ordered  and  aligned.  It  has  been 
invaded  by  a  silent  power  which 
made  all  things  new,  for  now  it 
can  lift  and  hold.  The  haphazard 
loyalties  of  man  stand  in  the  same 
need,  "A  miracle  of  grace." 

^.Irrnjer:  How  silently,  how  silent- 
ly the  wondrous  gift  is  given!  O 
God  impart  to  human  hearts  the 
blessings  of  thy  Heaven.  Amen. 

— FRANK  H.   EBRIGHT 
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Teens 
Together 


Cartoon    by    Charles   SI.    Sckulz 


"This  first  ball  will  be  just  practice  unless  1  get  a  strike.  Okay?' 


By  RICHMOND  BARBOUR 


m  B  I'm  the  shortest  boy  in  high 
{£-  school.  The  coach  tells  me  to 
"climb  out  of  the  hole."  Girls  won't 
dance  with  me  because  they  can  see 
over  my  head.  Will  I  ever  grow  up 
like  other  boys? — V.K. 


M  Yes,  you  will.  People  develop  at 
X'mL  different  rates;  some  shoot  up 
early,  some  late.  With  average  luck, 
you'll  he  taller  than  your  dad,  eventual- 
ly. Don't  let  the  coach's  wisecrack  ruffle 
you.  Remind  him  that  dynamite  comes 
in  small  packages. 


|  /  am  16  and  have  gone  steady 
X?  with  the  same  boy  jour  years. 
When  we  first  started  dating  I  had  a 
job,  but  my  boyfriend  didn't.  There- 
fore I  paid  my  own  way  to  the  movies. 
I  paid  for  my  own  soft  drinkj  and 
hamburgers.  Now  he  has  a  good  job. 
I  am  not  wording.  All  the  other  boys 
pay  their  girls'  expenses  on  dates,  but 


my  boyfriend  still  expects  me  to  pay 
my  way.  Is  this  right?  Should  I  say 
anything  to   him   about  it? — M.R. 


/ffc  Your  boyfriend  is  unusual. 
Xm  Generally  it  is  best  for  the  boys 
to  pay  their  girls'  expenses  on  dates.  I 
suggest  you  talk  with  him  about  it. 

H  m  My  mother  died  four  months 
w'  aS°-  I  was  s'ck  with  grief  after- 
ward. Then  I  talked  with  our  minister 
and  found  comfort.  My  father  can't 
get  over  her  death.  He  worlds  every  day, 
but  spends  the  evenings  in  his  room, 
alone.  He  is  sure  that  God  has  punished 
us.  I  as\ed  him  to  go  to  see  our  minis- 
ter, but  he  refused.  He  may  even  quit 
church.  Is  there  any  way  to  help  him? 
—T.N. 


A 


I'm  very  sorry  for  your  loss.  In 
times    oi    grief,    Christian    laith 


alone  sustains  us.  Ask  your  minister  to 
come  to  your  house  to  see  your  father. 
I'm  sure  he  could  help  him.  You  might 
also  have  your  family  doctor  talk  with 
your  father  about  ways  to  regain  mental 
health.  Make  sure  your  dad  eats  enough 
food  and  gets  enough  exercise  to  keep 
physically  well.  He's  lucky  to  have  you 
to  help  him. 

m  m  I'm  a  girl,  17.  I  went  to  ?n) 
^f  mother's  purse  looking  for  some 
stamps  and  found  a  long  love  letter  ad- 
dressed to  her.  The  signature  was  not 
my  father's.  About  a  year  ago  there  was 
gossip  about  my  mother  and  the  man 
signing  the  letter.  I'm  upset.  I  don't 
want  my  father  to  be  hurt,  yet  I  thinly 
my  mother  should  not  let  this  man 
write  to  her.  What  can  I  do? — F.R. 


Find  a  time  when  you  and  your 
mother  will  not  be  interrupted, 
and  tell  her  what  you  know.  Try  not 
to  sound  critical  or  impatient.  Explain 
your  love  for  her  and  for  your  father. 
Only  she  can  clear  up  the  situation. 
Your  mother  is  human  and  can  make 
mistakes.  Many  young  people  must 
learn  the  same  difficult  lesson  about 
their  parents. 

/  got  fairly  good  grades  in  high 
school,  but  never  learned  to 
study.  I'm  in  college  now  and  up  to 
my  ears  in  make-up  work  all  the  time. 
How  does  one  study? — S.B. 


/Ik  Most  colleges  and  universities 
aTBL  have  how-to-study  courses.  Ask 
your  advisor  to  put  you  into  one.  Mean- 
time, be  systematic.  Set  up  regular 
study  hours,  and  tackle  your  subjects 
in  the  same  order  each  day.  Work 
alone,  without  distractions.  When  you 
read,  skim  through  the  material  quick- 
ly to  get  the  main  ideas,  then  read  care- 
fully for  details.  If  you  own  the  book 
you  are  reading,  mark  the  important 
sentences.  Plan  ahead  for  term  proj- 
ects. Start  them  many  weeks  before 
they  are  due.  Bend  every  effort  to 
catch  up.  Once  you  are  caught  up. 
don't  let  yourself  get  behind  again. 

|l    I'm  a  high-school  boy.  I  would 
?.,•    like  to  go  out  with  girls,  but  tin  v 
evade  me.  I  stutter.   Would  girls  hold 
that  against  a  boy? — A.V. 


.Ik  Some  would.  They  should  not, 
jtm  of  course.  Do  two  things:  Ask 
your  principal  to  help  you  locate  a 
speech  therapist,  and — when  you  find 
one — arrange    to   take    speech    lessons; 
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probably  a  therapist  could  help  vou 
greatly.  Second,  find  your  social  life 
within  your  church.  You'll  discover  that 
the  girls  in  MYF  are  not  cruel.  You  do 
not  have  to  pair  olT  with  them  to  have 
fun.  Just  join  in  with  the  gang. 

M  M  I'm  a  girl,  16.  I  was  sent  the 
V1  principal's  office  today  for  day- 
dreaming in  class.  My  teacher  teas  talk- 
ing about  the  War  of  1812;  I  teas 
thinking  about  my  boyfriend.  We're 
in  love.  1  \new  I'd  be  seeing  him  soon, 
and  I  felt  very  happy.  Who  cares  about 
history  when  she's  in  love? — S.M. 

A  You  don't,  obviously,  but  your 
teacher  does.  My  advice  will  be 
hard  to  follow:  discipline  yourself  and 
pay  attention  in  class.  Do  not  let  your 
mind  wander.  School  is  your  chief  job 
in  life  just  now,  and  daydreaming  will 
only  cause  more  trouble. 

■  ■  I'm  a  boy,  14,  and  hare  very 
^^  crooked  teeth.  Until  recently  my 
fol\s  couldn't  afford  to  have  my  teeth 
straightened.  Now  my  mouth  is  full  of 
wire.  It  ma\es  me  loo\  funny.  The 
girls  call  me  "creep  face."  What  can  I 
do  about  it? — L.N. 


A  Be  patient.  Ultimately  the  im- 
.  provement  in  your  appearance 
will  make  your  present  embarrassment 
seem  unimportant.  Do  your  best  not  to 
show  that  their  wisecracks  bother  you. 

■  m  I'm  a  boy,  15.  I  hope  to  become 
^^r  a  funeral  director.  A  funeral 
director  hired  me  part  time,  so  I  can 
learn  about  the  profession.  My  friends 
call  me  a  ghoul.  My  parents  cannot 
understand  my  vocational  choice. 
Doesn't  a  fellow  have  a  right  to  choose 
his  own  career? — K.E. 


A  Yes,  he  does.  Your  boss  will  tell 
you  that  everyone  who  enters 
that  occupation  takes  a  ribbing.  Do  not 
let  it  worry  you.  However,  I  should 
caution  you  that  most  boys  and  girls 
change  their  vocational  goals  several 
times.  Do  not  be  surprised  if  you  lose 
interest  when  you   become  older. 

■  ■  I'm  a  girl,  18.  A  year  ago,  1  went 
^^  on  a  picnic  with  two  boys.  They 
too\  some  pictures  of  me  necking  with 
them.  Recently  one  of  the  boys  showed 
the  pictures  to  my  girl  friends.  My 
reputation  is  almost  ruined.  Could  I 
sue  him,  or  have  him  arrested?  I  want 
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By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


UNE  OF  the  beauties  of  life  is  its 
impartiality.  As  Thanksgiving  Day 
comes  around  again,  you  should  give 
thanks  for  some  of  its  major 
privileges. 

1.  You  don't  have  to  go  on  being 
what  you  are.  Jesus  Christ  is  willing 
to  help  you  become  the  splendid 
person  you  would  like  to  be.  The 
fears,  frustrations,  tension,  and  com- 
plexes with  which  you  are  beset  to- 
day all  can  be  routed  by  the  power 
of  God — if  you  will  give  your  life 
to  Christ  without  mental  or  moral 
reservations. 

2.  You  can  have  an  ally.  The  last 
promise  Jesus  made  to  his  disciples 
was  that  they  should  have  power, 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon 
them.  That  promise  is  extended  to 
each  of  us.  We  have  an  ally  within 
reach  who  will  counsel,  guide,  em- 
power, and  enlighten  us  in  any 
emergency.  His  assistance  is  yours 
for  the  acceptance;  you  don't  even 
have  to  ask  for  it.  He  stands  waiting, 
eager  to  leap  into  the  breach  in  your 
behalf. 

3.  Evil  is  not  permanent.  Any- 
thing really  wrong  is  doomed.  It 
cannot  possibly  survive.  Give  God 
time  and  he  will  take  care  of  the 
matter.  In  the  meantime,  make  sure 
of  your  own  righteousness. 

4.  You  are  responsible  only  for 
your  own  attitudes.  Even  God  him- 
self cannot  hold  you  responsible  for 


the  thing  that  happens  to  you,  and 
you  can  choose  the  attitude  you  are 
going  to  take  toward  anything  that 
happens.  If  your  present  attitudes 
are  producing  evils  in  your  life,  you 
can  change  them  with  the  help  of 
God.  You  can  live  as  a  master  of 
life,  and  not  as  a  victim. 

5.  Your  life  need  not  be  limited 
by  your  environment.  You  can  be  a 
citizen  of  the  world  without  leaving 
your  home.  You  can  improve  your 
mind  in  a  run-down  section  of  the 
town.  You  can  enjoy  magnificence, 
even  among  the  smallest  souls.  You 
can  have  the  personal  confidence  and 
friendship  of  God  in  the  midst  of 
evil  days.  You  can  maintain  high 
ideals,  even  in  a  basement  flat.  You 
need  not  go  more  than  a  block  from 
home  to  find  interesting  people  and 
noble  souls. 

6.  God  doesn't  love  you  for  what 
you  do,  but  for  what  you  are!  Very 
frequently  a  headstrong  son  disap- 
points his  parents  bitterly,  but  that 
makes  no  difference  in  their  love 
for  him.  They  stand  by  him  in  spite 
of  his  folly.  A  dutiful  son,  of  course, 
becomes  the  kind  of  man  of  which 
his  parents  dream.  And  a  loyal 
Christian  will  endeavor  to  make  his 
Lord  proud  of  him.  But  the  judg- 
ments of  God  are  tempered  by  the 
love  of  a  father. 

For  all  these,  and  more,  give 
thanks    this   Thanksgiving   season. 
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Bishop  ISall 
Answers  Questions 
About 


Your  Faith 

and 

Your  Church 


Is  faith  a  'gift  of  God'? 

While  faith  is  an  act  of  man,  be- 
cause God  gives  "the  power  to 
believe"  and  yet  does  not  do  our 
believing  for  us,  faith  is  also  an  act 
of  God.  It  is  his  gift  to  us  when 
we  are  ready  for  it. 

Faith,  according  to  John  Wesley's 
understanding  of  Hebrews  11:1  (the 
beginning  of  the  great  "faith  chap- 
ter"), is  "that  divine  evidence 
whereby  the  spiritual  man  dis- 
covereth    God    and    the    things    of 


D 


oes  prayer  heal? 

Prayer  does  not  do  anything  of  it- 
self, but  it  can  be  a  channel  of 
God's  healing  power.  It  is  a  method, 
as  medicines  and  surgery  are 
methods,  but  God  is  the  Healer.  In 
this  sense,  of  course,  all  healing  is 
faith  healing,  for  there  can  be  no 
healing  without  faith  in  God's 
methods   and   laws. 

"A  life  opened  to  God  in  faith- 
ful prayer,"  W.  E.  Sangster  says, 
"is  opened  to  healing  beyond  the 
range  of  medicine  and  surgery." 
Courage,  confidence,  and  hope  dis- 


m 


hat  is  'close*  Communion? 

Some  churches,  assuming  that 
1  loly  Communion  is  not  the  Lord's 
Supper  but  theirs,  presume  to  decide 
who  shall  be  included  and  who 
excluded.  For  them,  the  Commun- 
ion table  is  closed  against  outsiders. 

Plainly  enough,  a  church  has  a 
right — really  a  duty — to  insist  that 
those  who  come  to  the  Lord's  table- 
shall  come  confessing  their  sins  and 
in  a  spirit  of  repentance.  Further- 
more, all   must  come  with  a   desire 
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God."  It  is  man's  ability  and  act  in 
perceiving  what  he  could  not  per- 
ceive without  faith. 

Faith  is  at  once  "the  inner  per- 
ceptor  and  the  perception"  of  the 
fact  of  salvation,  as  Lycurgus  M. 
Starkey,  Jr.,  puts  it  in  his  book, 
The  Wor\  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Yet,  man  does  not  sit  on  his  hands, 
waiting  for  God.  He  studies,  he 
searches,  he  seeks,  getting  ready  for 
God. 


place  guilt  and  fear;  and  all  because 
those  who  are  ill  somehow  have 
prayed. 

But  there  are  various  forms  of 
prayer.  There  are  petitions — ask- 
ings for  others  or  self.  There  are 
affirmations  of  health  and  well- 
being.  There  are  prayers  of  thanks- 
giving. And,  best  of  all,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  being  in  "a  state  of 
prayer." 

This  is  an  acceptance  of  God's 
will  and  a  determination  to  serve 
him,  whatever  comes. 


to  be  reconciled  with  their  con 
temporaries  and  a  firm  resolution 
"to  lead  a  new  Hie,"  as  the  Com- 
munion ritual  puts  it.  There  is  no 
excuse  lor  cxclusivcness  on  the  basis 
of  denominational  dogma  or  apos- 
tolic succession  of  the  ministry. 


Bishop  Nail,  former  editor  of  the  Christian 
Advocate  cm!  now  load  of  the  Minnesota 
Aria,  enjoys  answering  questions  that  arise 
out  of  n  genuine  search  for  reality  and  reu- 
nions experience.  But,  lie  explains.  "Some 
answers  rail  for  a  book,   not  a  paragraph." 


revenge.  W ill  you  warn  other  girls  not 
to  let  anyone  ta\e  pictures  when  they're 
doing   something   wrong? — T.L. 

^k  It  would  be  better  for  me  to  ad- 
£mL  vise  girls  not  to  do  things  which 
are  wrong.  Then  they  won't  have  to 
worry  about  pictures.  Better  not  try  to 
get  revenge.  You  could  not  have  him 
arrested.  This  is  something  you'll  just 
have  to  live  through. 

m  m  I'm  a  boy,  14.  I  used  to  thinly  I 
\t  was  decent.  Now  I  am  not  sure. 
I  react  in  a  physical  way  when  I  see 
pinup  pictures,  or  when  I  go  to  certain 
\inds  of  movies.  The  boys  at  gym  joke 
about  the  way  they  react.  It  does  not 
seem  to  bother  them.  It  does  bother  me. 
If  I  get  excited,  I  have  sex  dreams  at 
night.  Does  this  mean  I  have  a  dirty 
soul?  Do  other  Christian  boys  have 
these  problems? — E.A. 

Yes,  other  Christian  boys  have 
the  same  problems.  In  fact,  all 
boys  do.  They  are  a  part  of  the  phy- 
siology of  growth.  I'm  glad  you  don't 
ioke  the  way  the  other  boys  in  gym  do. 
However,  I  hope  you  will  try  to  stop 
worrying.  Your  physical  reactions  and 
your  dreams  are  a  normal  part  of  life 
at  your  age.  Direct  your  attention  to 
constructive  things.  Do  not  go  to  the 
wrong  kind  of  movies.  Keep  busy.  Trv 
not  to  brood  or  to  daydream.  If  possi- 
ble, talk  with  your  dad  about  this.  He 
had  the  same  problems  and  may  be  able 
to  help  you. 

Is  there  anything  to  handwriting 
analysis?  I  bought  a  booI{  which 
claims  I  could  become  an  expert  in 
judging  character  by  studying  people's 
handwriting.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
get  rich   that  way? — K.T. 

Some  very  devoted  people  have 
worked  lor  years  trying  to  find 
a  connection  between  handwriting  and 
personality  traits.  It  would  be  wonder 
tul  if  they  had  succeeded.  Then  we 
would  have  a  quick,  inexpensive  way  to 
study  people's  character  and  person- 
ality. However,  they  have  railed. 
Claims  in  the  book  probably  are  false. 


For 


problem  that's  big,  or  one  that's 
small,  our  own  Dr. 
Barbour  is  always  on 
call.  Write  him  c/o 
Together,  Box  423, 
Parl(  Ridge.  III.  He  will 
\eep  names  confidential. 
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The  Protestant  chaplain  at 

San  Quentin  shares  Holy  Communion 

with  a  man  on  Death  Ron'. 


Jl  ROBABLY  no  two  men  hate  capital 
punishment  more  than  Clinton  T. 
Duffy  and  Byron  Eshelman.  DufTy, 
former  warden  of  California's  San 
Quentin  State  Prison,  grew  up  within 
its  grounds  as  the  son  of  a  guard  and 
has  witnessed  90  executions.  Byron 
Eshelman,  chaplain  there  for  10  years, 
has  responsibility  for  the  inmates  in 
Death  Row  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
prison. 

Here,  then,  are  no  mere  theorists 
but  practical  men  who  have  come  to 
know  condemned  prisoners  as  human 
beings.  Both   have  written  books. 

Says  Congregational  Minister  Eshel- 
man in  his  book  Death  Roiv  Chap- 
lain (Prentice  Hall,  $3.95):  "Each 
time  the  cyanide  fumes  choke  out  a 
life  at  San  Quentin,  they  seep  also  into 
the  total  chemistry  of  human  society." 

The  frequent  mention  of  the  death 
penalty  in  some  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment reflects  a  primitive  level  of  human 
development,  he  reminds  the  reader. 
"Unfortunately,  despite  our  abilities  to 
create  nuclear  fission  and  fusion,  we 
have  not  reached  a  much  higher  level 
of  social,  moral,  or  spiritual  aware- 
ness." 

Frank  Riley  helped  him  write  his 
book,  which,  like  Duffy's,  is  possessed 
by  the  men  and  women  living  out 
their  lives  in  the  shadow  of  the  gas 
chamber.  Of  Caryl  Chessman,  he  says 
he  believes  the  state  executed  the  wrong 
man  and  adds:  "I  am  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  when  Caryl  Chessman  stepped 


confidently  into  the  San  Quentin  gas 
chamber  he  was  not  the  psychopath 
who  had  come  to  Death   Row." 

Duffy,  who  tells  his  story  with  the 
help  of  Al  Hirshberg  in  88  Men  and 
2  Women  (Doubleday,  $4.50),  sees 
Chessman  differently — as  dangerous, 
arrogant,  publicity-seeking,  resentful, 
getting  into  innumerable  fights  with 
fellow  prisoners,  harassing  guards. 
"Yet,"  says  Duffy,  "he  shouldn't  have 
died."  He  points  out  that  Edward  W. 
Brown,  a  Negro  who  occupied  a  near- 
by cell  on  death  row,  had  committed 
as  atrocious  a  crime  as  Chessman  and 
had  originally  drawn  the  same  sentence 
under  the  same  law.  But  Brown's  sen- 
tence was  commuted,  Chessman's 
wasn't. 

Of  all  the  inequities  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, says  Duffy,  the  most  glaring 
is  that  the  rich  are  never  executed — 
only  the  poor  end  up  in  death  row.  The 
money  it  takes  to  hire  a  good  lawyer 
is  only  the  beginning  of  a  good  defense; 
funds  must  be  available  for  research, 
investigation,   travel,  and  other  items. 

"I  hated  the  death  penalty  on  princi- 
ple before  I  went  to  work  at  San 
Quentin,"  he  writes,  "  and  I  hated  it 
more  when  I  had  to  watch  it  in  opera- 
tion. But  principle  and  personal  dis- 
taste, which  first  inspired  my  hatred, 
have  long  since  been  superseded  by  far 
more  compelling  reasons." 

It  is  so  terribly  final,  he  says.  Mis- 
carriage of  justice  could  happen.  It 
puts   such   pressure  on   governors   and 


courts  that  they  are  forced  to  substitute 
hastiness  lor  considered  judgment.  It 
is  inhuman.  It  is  a  brutal  spectacle.  It 
is  unfair.  It  is  a  terrible  waste  of  hu- 
man energy.  It  does  not  allow  for  ex- 
tenuating situations,  for  mental  aber- 
rations, or  psychological  disturbances. 
It  makes  a  mockery  of  our  moral  code. 
And  it  is  not  the  deterrent  to  crime 
that  its  advocates  claim. 

In  California,  back  in  the  lusty  days 
before  World  War  I,  accused  criminals 
were  advised  to  "get  Earl  Rogers  to 
defend  you."  Rogers,  flamboyant,  ex- 
travagant, emotional,  but  an  authentic 
legal  genius,  fought  like  a  tiger  for 
his   clients. 

Most  of  his  cases  were  violent  or 
bizarre.  He  was  involved  in  the  Chi- 
nese Tong  Wars,  the  San  Francisco 
muckraking  bribery  cases,  the  dyna- 
miting of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in 
early  labor  strife.  And  when  Clarence 
Darrow  was  accused  of  bribing  a  jury, 
it  was  Rogers  who  defended  his  famous 
fellow  lawyer.  Murder  cases  were  rou- 
tine, except  that  nothing  ever  became 
routine  with  him. 

His  law  office,  among  the  clerks, 
policemen,  bodyguards,  acquitted  mur- 
derers, politicians,  and  eccentrics  of 
all  types,  was  a  strange  place  for  a 
little  girl  to  grow  up.  But  his  daughter 
was  his  inseparable  companion,  hotly 
arguing  trial  strategy  with  him,  sitting 
absorbed  in  the  courtroom,  fighting  a 
heartbreaking,   losing   struggle   against 
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the  drink  that  eventually  killed  him. 
Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns  tells  the 
lull  story  in  Final  Verdict  (Double- 
day,  $5.95).  She  writes  with  the  re- 
porting skill  she  acquired  during  years 
as  a  newspaperwoman,  and  with  the  in- 
sight she  has  poured  into  successful 
novels.  But  her  most  compelling  writ- 
ing, in  this  book  so  close  to  her  heart, 
is  when  she  writes  emotionally,  almost 
compulsively,  of  a  great  man  in  splen- 
dor and  in  fallibility. 

The  story  is  not  for  the  squeamish. 
There  are  murder  details  in  it,  scandal, 
and  persons  you  would  not  usually 
meet  except  in  a  television  drama.  (In- 
cidentally, I  suspect  many  of  the  fic- 
tional Perry  Mason's  cases  must  have 
been  patterned  after  Earl  Roger's  real 
ones.) 

There  is,  however,  real  concern  for 
the  underdog.  Earl  Rogers  came  about 
this  honestly — he  caught  it  directly 
from  his  Methodist  minister  father,  the 
Rev.  Lowell  Rogers,  whose  circuit  in- 
cluded San  Bernardino,  Redlands,  Col- 
ton,  Riverside,  Pomona,  and  Ontario, 
Calif. 

In  October  [page  16],  Together 
began  its  series  on  Our  Methodist 
Heritage  with  a  feature  on  Martin 
Luther,  the  greatest  hero  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. If  this  article,  or  mentions 
in  church-school  or  history  classes,  have 
stirred  the  curiosity  of  younger  teen- 
agers, I  recommend  two  books  that  do 
a  good  job  of  bringing  the  great  Re- 
former and  his  wife  to  life. 

Martin  Luther:  Hero  of  Faith 
(Concordia,  $2.75)  relates  simply  and 
forcefully  how  and  why  Luther  felt  it 
necessary  to  defy  the  whole  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy.  The  author  is 
Frederick  Nohl,  editor  of  elementary 
school  materials  for  the  Lutheran 
Church — Missouri  Synod. 

Kitty,  My  Rib  (Concordia,  $3) 
is  a  novelized  biography  of  the  former 
nun  who  married  Martin  Luther  and 
thus  established  the  first  Protestant 
parsonage.  It  is  written  with  warmth 
and  admiration  by  E.  Jane  Mall,  who 
also  presides  over  a  parsonage  as  the 
wife  of  a  U.S.  Army  chaplain  sta- 
tioned in  Nelligen,  Germany. 

Both  books  arc  accurate  and,  though 
simple,  do  not  write  down  to  young 
readers. 

"I  like  books!"  is  the  unoriginal  but 
appropriate  slogan  for  the  44th  ob- 
servance* of  National  Children's  Book 
Week,  November  11-17.  I  hope  you 
will  encourage  your  small  fry  to  make 
an  extra  trip  to  the  library  that  week, 
and  that  you  will  give  some  thought, 
yourself,  to  the  kind  of  books  your 
children   like. 

I  was  interested  in  a  report  of  the 
Arkansas  Library  Commission  that 
came  to  me,  roundabout,  through  a 
member  ol    mv    family   who   is  an   ele- 
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mentary-school     principal.    The    com- 
mission st  .i  (1  reports: 

"Some  librarians  may  erroneously 
consider  mediocre  books  useful  as  "bait' 
to  introduce  children  to  the  habit  ol 
reading.  The  experience  ol  trained 
children's  librarians  has  shown  thai  the 
average  child  does  not  prefer  books  of 
this  character  when  he  has  access  to  a 
good  collection  ol  other  books  ol  a 
more  virile,  interesting,  ami  worthwhile 
type." 

The  report  offers  some  very  useful 
standards    for    children's    books. 

For  little  children,  it  recommends 
avoiding:  buffoonery  in  picture  books; 
inanity  and  sameness,  as  in  "dressed- 
up"  animal  stories;  books  written  in 
poor  English  construction  and  slang; 
books  in  heavy  binding,  of  too-large 
size,  or  on  too-poor  paper;  books  con- 
taining pictures  or  text  depicting  mur- 
der, violence,  fires,  et  cetera;  books  in 
which  children  do  wrong  without  be- 
ing punished;  and  books  of  slushy  sen- 
timentality. 

For  older  children,  it  suggests 
thumbs  down  on:  books  written  in 
poor  English;  books  untrue  to  lite,  un- 
less they  are  frankly  imaginative;  books 
giving  incorrect  information;  books  in 
long  series;  books  playing  up  murder, 
cruelty,  scenes  of  violence,  and  low 
ideas;  books  having  such  themes  as 
the  child  as  a  problem,  the  child  as  a 
retriever  of  family  fortunes,  the  child 
as  a  matchmaker,  childish  love  affairs, 
weeping  girls,  the  morbid,  the  melo- 
dramatic, overemphasis  on  wealth, 
children  who  are  flippant  and  smarty, 
class  feeling — generally  whatever  you 
would  not  wish  your  child  to  be  or  do. 

Don't  be  discouraged  by  all  these 
negatives.  When  you  go  looking  for 
books  for  your  children,  I  hope  you 
will  remember  their  natural  interests, 
their  eagerness  to  learn  about  the  world 
around  them,  and  the  rich  heritage  of 
thought  and  spirit  that  can  be  passed 
on  to  them  through  books,  old  and 
new.  Then  plunge  in  and  enjoy  the 
volumes  you  select  as  much  as  your 
youngsters    do. 

"November  is  a  russet  apple  with 
a  glint  of  gold  in  its  rough  brown  skin, 
one  dry  leaf  clinging  to  its  blackened 
stem,  and  a  brisk,  spicy  flavor  at  its 
core.  It  is  cider  working  in  dark  bar- 
rels, reddish-brown  sawdust  blanketing 
the  sills,  amber-eyed  cows  chewing  all 
day  in   the  stanchions." 

Anybody  who  was  reared  on  a  farm 
half  a  century  ago  will  warm  to  Gladys 
Hasty  Carroll's  evocation  of  an  era 
in  Only  Fifty  Years  Ago  (Little, 
Brown,  $4.75).  She  is  a  skillful  writer, 
and  the  picture  of  a  New  England 
farm  and  its  people  she  brings  to  life 
in  this  delightful  bit  of  nostalgia  is  in 
rich  and  satisfying  colors. 

It  was  the  fall  of  1947,  and  divinity 
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student  Don  Benedict,  sitting  in  the 
chapel  of  New  York  City's  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  was  frankly 
perplexed.  On  the  great  central  window 
was  the  command:  "Go  ye  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every   creature." 

Seminary  graduates,  he  knew,  would 
go  out  to  India  and  Africa,  and  to  most 
of  America.  But  only  a  few  blocks 
away,  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  the 
East  River,  was  a  blighted,  teeming 
area  virtually  abandoned  by  the  Church. 
Officially,  it  was  called  East  Harlem; 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  called 
it  "The  Hell  of  Manhattan." 

Out  of  Don  Benedict's  perplexity 
has  grown  the  East  Harlem  Protestant 
Parish,  in  which  Benedict  and  two 
other  young  ministers.  Bill  Webber  and 
Archie  Hargraves,  set  out  to  bring  the 
witness  of  Christian  Gospel  to  families 
crowded  into  rat-infested  tenements, 
teen-agers  who  steal  in  order  to  buy 
heroin,  unwed  mothers,  the  weak,  the 
rejected,  and  the  despised.  Their  work 
was  begun  under  an  18-month  trial 
plan  under  Baptist,  Congregationalist, 
Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  sponsor- 
ship. 

In  1952,  the  original  four  supporting 
denominations  were  joined  by  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America,  the  Evan- 
gelical United  Brethren,  the  Mennon- 
ites,  and  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Church.  The  group  ministry  has 
changed  as  original  members  responded 
to  calls  to  begin  similar  parishes  in 
other  cities.  Four  strong  congregations 
now  have  taken  root  in  the  wilderness 
of  East  Harlem  where  the  Church  had 
failed  so  many  times  before. 

Bruce  Kenrick  tells  the  story  in 
Come  Out  the  Wilderness  (Harper, 
S^?.1)1)).  His  book  is  a  dramatic,  first- 
hand report  liberally  illustrated  by 
drawings  by  Joseph  Papin. 

"The    most    exhilarating    fact    about 


East  Harlem  is  that  here,  among  so 
many  disillusioned,  broken  men.  a 
strong,  confident  community  has  taken 
root  and  grown,"  he  writes. 

Here's  a  typical  worship  service: 

"A  drug  addict  sits  on  the  front 
bench  in  the  small  storefront  church 
which  was  once  a  butcher  shop.  At 
his  side  is  a  colored  man  just  out  of 
jail.  Behind  them  is  the  Cruz  family, 
an  asset  to  anv  neighborhood.  Near  the 
back  sits  a  middle-aged   prostitute. 

"The  benches  are  packed  with  Puer- 
to Ricans,  Negroes,  and  Italians,  among 
them  men  and  women  who  would 
never  normally  enter  a  church:  the 
drunk,  the  thief,  the  outcast  of  society. 
Just  the  kind  of  company  Jesus  kept." 

The  formal  membership  of  Protes- 
tant Parish  is  450.  Those  who  have 
been  touched  by  its  work  are  beyond 
counting.  No  Christian  could  fail  to 
be  stirred  by  this  living  testimony  to 
the  relevance  of  the  Gospel  today. 

Alan  Moorehead,  who  cast  a  spell 
over  readers  with  The  White  Nile  and 
other  books  about  Africa,  takes  us  to 
that  continent  again  with  The  Blue 
Nile  (Harper  &  Row,  $555). 

We  travel  with  Scotsman  James 
Bruce  to  Aswan  and  Sennar  in  1772. 
accompany  Napoleon  on  his  Egyptian 
campaign,  see  the  rise  to  power  of  the 
cruel  and  cunning  Muhammad  Ali. 
and  live  through  a  nightmare  of 
bloodshed  under  the  rule  of  the  maniac 
Emperor  Theodore  of  Ethiopia. 

The  source  of  the  Blue  Nile  at  Lake 
Tana  can  be  visited  without  much 
difficulty.  With  hardihood,  one  can 
reach  the  beautiful  Tisisat  Falls,  where 
the  river  plunges  from  the  plateau  ot 
its  birth  into  the  gorge  it  has  cut  deep 
through  400  miles  of  Ethiopian  plateau. 
But  the  gorge  itself  has  been  a  mystery 
to  Africans  and  explorers  alike.  Now 
an  American  survey  team  is  probing  it 
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noble  ambitions  and  lives  of  grace 
through  Jesus.  128  pages.         $2.50 

Order  from  your  bookstore 

ABINGDON    PRESS 

The  Book  Publishing  Division 
Of  The  Methodist  Publishing  House 


TURN  58c  INTO  $6.00  CASH  PROFIT 
AT  HOME  IN  SPARE  TIME -METALIZING 

Now  you  can  invest  68c  in  material  and  set  back  $6.95 
and  make  $6.00  for  your  time  in  this  fascinating  home 
business.  Hundreds  make  good  extra  money  in  side- 
line work.  So  Easy— so  much  Fun!  "Eternalize"  baby 
shoes,  other  keepsakes.  Big  market  everywhere.  No 
face-to-face  selling.  Write  for  facts  FREE,  plus  fi- 
nancing plan.  No  obligation.  No  salesman  will  call. 
WARNER  ELECTRIC,  1512  Jarvis,  Depl  M-295-M,  Chicago  28,  III. 


DOES  YOUR  ORGANIZATION 
NEED  MONEY? 


Sell  the  TRADITIONAL 
HOLIDAY 


PENNSYLVANIA 

DUTCH 

fancy   filled 


1    lb.   tins 


The  ideal  Christmas  Candy— Pennsylvania 
Dutch  DAINTIES.  Generous  assortment  of 
fancy  filled  pieces,  chips  and  nut  filled 
shapes— 23    or   more   flavors. 

EXTRA  BONUS-Beautiful  7  piece  White  Hob 
Nail  Milk  Glass  set,  6  glasses  and  pitcher 
FREE    with   every    order    for    12    dozen. 

Use    this   order   blank 

□  Ship     Prepaid,     144     tins   -   Cost     $99.00 
Sell    for    $1.00    each      -      Profit    $45.00 
30     days     credit     extended     to      responsible 
organizations. 

SEND    TO:   


PENNSYLVANIA   DUTCH   CANDIES 
Mount   Holly   Springs,   Dept.  T,  Pa. 


by  helicopter.  "We  buzzed  upstream 
like  a  gadfly,"  Moorehead  writes,  "drop 
ping  down  on  sandbanks  where  dure 
was  something  interesting  to  see,  and 
then  en  again  over  hidden  bends  in 
the  river  where  the  valley  widened  out 
and  where  an  occasional  village,  cut 
nil  from  all  the  world,  scraped  a  living 
from  a  threadbare  crop  <>l  maize.  It 
was  not  exactly  claustrophobic  in  the 
gorge— at  many  places  its  sides  at  the 
top  were  10  or  15  miles  apart — but 
it  created  a  certain  dullness  and  un- 
easiness in  the  mind,  a  feeling  that  it 
was  not  natural  lor  one  to  be  there  .  .  ." 
Moorehead  has  a  graphic  way  of 
making  nature  and  history  come  alive. 

Bishop  Hazen  G.  Werner,  chair- 
man ol  the  Methodist  General  Com- 
mittee on  Family  Life,  believes:  "The 
home  is  the  extension  of  the  Church  in 
day-to-day  worship  of  God  and  the 
practice  of  Christian  teachings." 

In  Your  Family  and  God  (The 
Upper  Room,  35r/,  paper)  he  writes  in- 
formally, almost  at  random,  yet  very 
effectively  about  the  family  and  the 
powerful  influence  for  good  or  ill  that 
it  has  over  children. 

Deep  Christian  concern  and  a  prac- 
tical understanding  of  psychology  make 
this  a  helpful  book  for  all  parents. 


AUTUMN  GARDENS 

Brown   bees,    bootless,   hasten    home; 
Beneath  the  wasted  flower  b.d, 
A  field   mouse  rounds  her  castle  dome 
Of  frosted  grass;  a  bit  of  red 
Tells  where   the   late   verbena   grew; 
The  queenly  hollyhock  is  dead. 
A  zephyr  of  the  west  wind   blew 
A  filmy   wisp  of  spider  thread 
Across    my    face.    I    knew 
The   summer   life   that  flourished    here 
Was  frail.  Although  by  time  made  sere, 
Brown  leaves  mark  not  a  finished  trail, 
The    roots   of    life    wear    frostproof    mail. 
— R.  A.  TEETER 


When  he  died  in  1955,  James  Agee 
had  published  three  books — a  volume 
of  verse,  a  short  novel,  and  a  prose 
commentary  called  Let  Us  Now  Praise 
Famous  Men.  Since  then,  his  literary 
executors  have  added  three  more,  in- 
cluding the  Pulitzer  Prize  novel  A 
Death  in  the  Family.  These  have  as- 
sured him  a  unique  place  in  American 
literature. 

But  Agee,  ultimately,  may  come  to 
be  known  as  much  for  his  letters  as 
for  the  writing  he  put  into  more  "of- 
ficial" forms.  Here  we  find  a  human 
being  who  was  not  afraid  to  commit 
himself  to  other  humans,  as  well  as  to 
writing,  and  to  God.  The  Letters  of 
James  Agee  to  Father  Flye  (Bra- 
ziller,  $5)  gives  us  90  some  letters  he 


...  the  most 
wonderful  translation. 
Get  one!"  — 

BILLY  GRAHAM 


For  Better  Understanding  use  . . . 
THE  AMPLIFIED  NEW  TESTAMENT 

More  than  750,000  in  use! 

Cloth,  $3.95   Deluxe,  maroon  or 
white,  $6.95  Leather,  red  or  black,  $9.95 

THE  AMPLIFIED  OLD   TESTAMENT 

PART    TWO    (JOB    TO    MALACHI) 

Already  150,000  in  print! 

Cloth,  $4.95  Deluxe,  $7.95 

THE   AMPLIFIED    OLD   TESTAMENT  —  PART   ONE 
(GENESIS   TO    ESTHER!    Coming  January    1964 
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Z0NDERVAN   PUBLISHING   HOUSE 
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ALASKA 
METHODIST  UNIVERSITY 

ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA 

FOUR-YEAR   LIBERAL   ARTS   COLLEGE 
For    Information    Write 
Office   of   Admissions 


SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN  •  SECRETARIAL 
OFFERS  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE.  One  of 
Boston's  oldest,  most  distinguished  schools  offers  excel- 
lent secretarial  training  combined  With  maturing  influ- 
ence of  unusual  residence  urogram  in  a  world-famous 
educational  community.  2-yr.  Medical,  Legal.  Science- 
research,  Executive  specialization.  1-yr.  Course.  Beau- 
tiful residences  in  Boston's  Back  Bay.  Cultural,  social 
opportunities  of  a  city  noted  for  music,  arts,  and  ideas. 
For  catalog  and  program  folder:  Dr.  G.  I.  Rohrbough, 
President,  452   Beacon  Street,   Boston    15,   Massachusetts. 


FLORIDA 
SOUTHERN 
COLLEGE 

LAKELAND,    FLORIDA 

Co-educational    Libera] 

Arts     College     in     the 

Heart  of  Florida  Since 

1885 

Modern  Campus 

Designed  by 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright 

Special  Training  in  Christian  Service 

in  Department  of  Religion  Headed  by 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Laymon 

Florida    Methodism's    College    Welcomes 

Students  From   All   States  as 

Long  as  Space  Permits 

For    Information,    Catalogue,    and    Color 

Folder  write 
Mrs.  Nancy  Ford,  Office  of  Admissions 


FACULTY   NOT  SOCIAL 

DRINKERS.  Florida  Southern 
endeavors  to  provide  competent, 
consecrated  faculty  members  who 
are  not  social  drinkers.  Inquiries 
about  faculty  vacancies  wel- 
comed. 
Write  Prcs.  Charles  T.  Thrift.  Jr..  Box  F. 


Attend  college  on  $300  cash, 
Work-Study    Plan,    and    student    aid    funds 

KENDALL  COLLEGE 
Evanston,   Illinois 

Coeducational  Methodist  two-year  liberal  arts 
college  in  a  university  environment  within  com- 
muting distance  of  Chicago  and  all  its  cultural 
advantages.  Successful  transfer  record  to  more 
than    200   schools.    Fully    accredited. 


LYDIA    PATTERSON    INSTITUTE 

A     Mothodist     school     for     Lntin-Amoricans 
P.O.   Box  II         503  S.   Florence  St.         El  Paso,  Tex. 


U.   S.    A. 


*s« 


LATIN-AMERICA 


IN    GOD    WE    TRUST 
Armlo    anil     Latin     Americans    working    together,     to 
make   democratic   and    Christian    friendship    the    rul- 
inn  principle  of  our  human  rolatlons. 


METHODIST  COLLEGE 

Fayetteville.   North  Carolina 


Architect's  Drawing  Central   Mall  of  Campus 

New,  Four-year,  Liberal  Arts,  Co-educational 
College,  granting  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees.  Superior 
faculty,  modern  facilities,  Christian  atmosphere. 
Air-conditioned    dormitories. 

Write:  Director  of  Public  Relations 

PHILANDER  SMITH  COLLEGE,  JST.^* 

founded  in  1808,  is  an  institution  of  "distinction  and 
service,"  fully  accredited  by  the  North  Central  As- 
sociation of  Schools  and  Colleges,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  It  is  a  co-educational  lib- 
eral arts  college  ottering  a  program  that  provides  Pre- 
Professional  Training — pre-ministerial,  pre-law,  pre- 
social  work,   pre-nursing  and  knowledge  of  the  sciences. 

PHILANDER  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
MIND,  the  BODY,  the  SPIRIT,  and  the  whole  PER- 
SONALITY. Preparation  is  provided  for  Community 
Service    and   the    Roles   of   Life. 

The  college  Board  of  Trustees,  Faculty,  and  Student 
Body  are  Interracial,  Interfaith,  serving  a  predominantly 
Negro   Constituency. 

Its  WATCH  WORD  IS  EXCELLENCE  and  its 
MOTIVE  IS  SERVICE.  Friends  of  Higher  Education 
interested  in  LEADERSHIP,  in  the  PROFESSIONS, 
in  the  ARTS,  and  SCIENCES,  and  in  the  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  CHRISTIAN  PERSONALITY  should  give 
PHILANDER  full  consideration  and  support  as  an 
institution    with    which    to    he    associated. 

Dr.   Roosevelt  D.  Crockett 
President 


TENNESSEE 
WESLEY  AN 


COED 

FOUNDED 

1857 


Fully  accredited  J-year  college.  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees: 
Liberal  Arts.  Teacher  Training,  Pre-Engineering.  l're- 
Ministerial.  Pre-.Medicine,  l're-I'lmimacy.  Business  Ad- 
ministration. $11.10  approximate  rate.  New  dorm..  Fine 
Arts-College  Center.  Related  to  Methodist  Church.  Write: 

Admissions    Office,   Box    M 

Tennessee   Wesleyan    College,    Athens,   Tennessee 


Wesley  College- 


A. A.  degree  in  two  years.  Coed.  Fully  accredited. 
Liberal  Arts.  Engineering.  Business  Administra- 
tion, Secretarial.  Merchandising.  Teacher  Train- 
ing.   Methodist.    NYC— 1(!0   miles.    Est.    18T3. 

Catalog:   Dr.   Robert   H.   Parker,   Pres. 

Wesley  College,  Dover   16,   Delaware 


Planning  College? 

Consider  Methodist-owned 
West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College 
at  Buckhannon.  W.  Va.  You  will 
find: 

•  a  friendly  college 

•  Close  student-faculty  ties 

•  Wholesome  campus  life 

•  High   scholastic   standards 

Write  to  director  of  admissions, 

R.  W.    Kiser,   for  catalogue. 

West    Virginia    Wesleyan    College 

Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 


WOFFORD  COLLEGE 

Spartanburg,    S.   C. 

A  Methodist  1-year  fully  accredited  Liberul  Arts 
College  for  Men.  Courses  lendinp  to  all  profes- 
sions. ROTC  program.  Cooperative  Program  in 
Engineering  and  Forestry  with  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  Duke  University.  For  information 
write : 

IMKKCTOK  op  admissions 


wrote  over  a  period  ol  30  years  to  an 
Episcopalian  priest  who  was  his  friend 
and  former  teacher. 

The  friendship  began  in  1919.  when 
James,  then  known  as  Rufus,  was  en- 
rolled at  St.  Andrew's,  a  school  for  bovs 
in  Tennessee.  Father  James  Harold 
Flye  was  a  teacher  there.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  man  and  boy — a 
happy,  frank,  and  sincere  one — changed 
only  in  maturity  and  depth  over  35 
years.  It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  share  it. 

Methodist  Bishop  Herbert  Welch 
[see  By  Reason  of  Strength,  page  22  j 
was  born  while  the  Civil  War  was  rag- 
ing; and  in  the  100  years  he  has  lived 
since  then,  he  has  not  been  a  man  to 
duck  storms  and  controversy.  His  auto- 
biography, As  I  Recall  My  Past 
Century  (Abingdon,  S3),  due  to  ap- 
pear in  the  bookstores  sometime  in 
November,  thus  is  far  more  than  a 
series  of  personal  recollections. 

Trained  as  an  engineer.  Bishop 
Welch  has  been  a  pastor,  college  presi- 
dent, missionary,  bishop  of  the  church, 
director  of  postwar  relief  work,  leader 
in  the  establishment  of  the  independent 
Methodist  Church  of  Korea,  and  states- 
man respected  and  honored  by  both 
the  Korean  and  Japanese  governments. 
Against  the  background  of  all  this 
experience,  he  appraises  the  significant 
social  and  ecclesiastical  changes  he  has 
witnessed  during  his  first  100  vears. 

The  American  Civil  War  has  been  so 
overdone  these  last  two  years  of  cen- 
tennial observance  that  I  would  have 
said  nothing  else  could  have  been 
added  to  the  torrent  of  words  written 
and  published  about  it. 

I  would  have  been  wrong.  The  dis- 
tinguished critic  Edmund  Wilson 
has  drawn  on  the  writings  and  utter- 
ances of  some  30  men  and  women  of 
the  time  and  produced  a  brilliant  re- 
construction of  the  era  in  Patriotic 
Gore   (Oxford,  $8.50). 

From  his  study  of  speeches  and 
pamphlets,  diaries  and  letters,  memoirs 
and  journalistic  reports,  he  asks:  "Has 
there  ever  been  another  historical  crisis 
in  which  so  many  people  were  so 
articulate.'" 

Beginning  with  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  he  examines  works  of  such  wide- 
ly different  writers  as  Francis  Grierson. 
Sidney  Lanier,  George  W.  Cable,  Kate 
Chopin,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Am- 
brose Bierce,  and  John  W.  De  Forest. 

Lincoln  and  followers  such  as  Grant 
helped  transform  American  prose  writ- 
ing from  the  florid,  elaborate  style  dom- 
inant before  the  Civil  War  into  the 
spare,  clear  style  that  now  is  considered 
peculiarly  American,  Wilson  points  out. 

Writing  you  have  read  before  will 
take  on  new  significance  with  these 
studies,  and  among  lesser-known  selec- 
tions you  will  find  new  and  broadening 
views  of  America.  — Barnabas 
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WHEN  a  man  stands  up  in  the  pulpit 
to  preach,  he  knows  that  unless  the 
message  means  something  to  him  per- 
sonally, it  cannot  mean  anything  to 
anyone  else. 

A  book  reviewer  ought  to  fulfill 
somewhat  the  same  obligations.  He 
begins  with  his  own  judgment,  and 
every  word  he  writes  about  a  book 
is  a  judgment  on  his  own  taste.  At 
the  same  time,  he  must  tell  his  readers 
what  kind  of  book  it  is  and  whether 
or  not  it  will  appeal  to  their  particular 
tastes.  After  that,  everyone  is  on  his 
own,  and  any  legitimate  quarrel  is 
between  reader  and  author.  Of  course, 
if  the  reviewer  does  not  do  his  job 
well,  then  the  reader  has  a  legitimate 
complaint. 

YOUNC  BLOOD  HAWKE,  by  Herman 
Wouk   (Doubleday,  S7.95J. 

I  take  a  dim  view  of  big  books 
(just  as  I  do  of  long  sermons  or  three- 
hour  movies).  Usually  they  could 
have  been  trimmed  without  any  loss, 
with  the  distinct  advantage  of  being 
easier  to  hold  in  bed.  But  in  the  case 
of  Young  Blood  Hawke,  I  had  no 
sense  of  padding;  the  book  is  big  be- 
cause the  theme  is  big. 

The  actual  story  is  about  a  writer 
who  rocketed  to  the  top.  He  is  a 
young  man  with  a  gift  that  is  recog- 
nized immediately,  so  he  comes  into 
a  great  deal  of  money.  Along  with 
that  comes  women  and  promiscuous 
sex.  There  is  not  enough  money  to 
do  all  the  things  he  wants  to  do,  so 
he  makes  investments.  Some  of  these 
do  not  turn  out  so  well;  and  instead 
of  being  carefree,  he  finds  himself 
in  debt  and  writing  just  to  keep  out 
of  bankruptcy.  He  is  not  a  Walter 
Scott  slaving  to  keep  people  who 
trusted  him  from  losing  their  money. 
He  is  a  man  wanting  a  quick  fortune. 

The  book  is  a  picture  of  our  time — ■ 
a  reflection  of  our  society  and  of  our 
values,  or  rather  our  lack  of  them. 
If  this  is  a  picture  of  our  men  of 
talent,  it  is  too  late  to  hope  for  salva- 
tion. It  is  time  to  declare  that  this 
was  a  great  experiment,  but  it  has 
failed.  Believe  me,  much  worse  than 
the  scandalous  behavior,  which  shocks 


Browsing 
in  Tiction 
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us,    is   the   utter   lack   of   anything   but 
animal   desires  and   goals. 

Our  hero  does  have  flashes  of  in- 
spiration and  serious  purpose,  but  the 
general  view  is  one  of  a  young  man 
gradually  sinking  into  the  ooze  of 
decadence.  Here  is  a  prodigal  son 
with  no  father's  house  to  return  to, 
and  no  strength  to  rise  above  his 
pigpen  environment.  What  bothered 
me  the  most  is  the  gnawing  suspicion 
that  this  is  a  fairly  accurate  portrayal 
of  society.  The  church  had  better 
stop  its  debate  over  inconsequential 
affairs  and  realize  it  is  pretty  late.  The 
book  is  well-written. 

DEATH   OF  A   HICHBROW,   by   Frank 
Swinnerton    (Doubleday,    $4.50). 

Here  is  a  real  change  of  pace, 
although  it  also  is  about  a  writer. 
This  man  lived  at  a  slower  tempo  and 
in  a  smaller,  tighter,  English  world. 
A  member  of  the  intelligentsia,  his 
books  put  him  into  a  secure  social 
status.  After  attending  the  death  of 
one  of  his  contemporaries  who  was 
also  an  arch  rival,  he  began  to  re- 
member the  past.  The  book  is  his 
memories  during  the  last  days  of  his 
life.  He  had  been  both  petty  and  un- 
sympathetic, but  his  careful  little  life 
at  least  has  been  built  on  certain 
standards   of   taste. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  great  and 
inspiring  in  his  career,  and  after  all 
is  said  and  done  he  is  not  much  more 
admirable  than  Young  Blood  Hawke. 
Hawke  is  a  prodigal  son,  but  this 
fellow  is  the  older  brother.  If  Hawke 
is  the  publican,  then  this  man  is  the 
Pharisee.  Maybe  at  the  end  of  the 
day  there  is  more  hope  for  the  former 
than  the  latter. 

I  did  not  start  out  to  speak  about 
this  book  in  this  way,  but  this  is  the 
way  it  turned  out.  I  suppose  it  is  the 
unfortunate  result  of  being  a  preacher 
and  too  much  of  a  moralizer.  This 
neat  little  world  of  the  highbrow  does 
not  please  me  any  more  than  the 
untamed,  materialistic  jungle  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

What  petty  creatures  we  are  when 
we  have  found  nothing  more  important 
than    our    own    comfort    and    success. 


Easy-To-Rcad   Type — 
Moderately  Priced  .   .   . 

RSV 

FAMILY 

BIBLES 


IMITATION    LEATHER — 
EXTRA    LARCE   TYPE 

Magnificent  Revised  Standard  Version 
family  Bible  with  extra  large  type, 
generous  margins,  and  convenient 
page  size.  Contains  over  75.000  cen- 
ter-column references,  12  full-color 
maps,  three-color  presentation  page, 
and  four-page  family  record  in  color. 
Page  size,  7x10  inches,  approximately 
1  5/16  inches  thick.  Black  imitation 
binding:  limp  style;  round  corners; 
red  edges;  ribbon  markers.  Boxed. 
ITN-G803I  postpaid,  $11.00 
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CONCORDANCE-REFERENCE 
— IMITATION    LEATHER 

These  Revised  Standard  Version  Bi- 
bles contain  over  75,000  center  column 
references,  192-page  concise  concord- 
ance with  list  of  proper  names,  pres- 
entation page  in  color,  four-page  fam- 
ily record  in  color,  and  12  full-color 
maps.  Page  size,  5V2X8  5/16  inches; 
only    l'i    inches   thick.   Boxed. 

DELUXE  EDITION.  Black  imitation 
leather  binding;  limp  style;  round 
corners;  ribbon  marker;  gold  edges. 
[TN-4806X]    postpaid,   $7.95 

STANDARD   EDITION.   Black  imitation 
leather    binding;     limp    style;     round 
corners;   ribbon  marker;   red  edges. 
ITN-4803X]  postpaid,   $5.95 

Add  state  sales  tax  where  it  applies 


Send  Moil  Orders  to  Regional  Service  Centers 

DALLAS  1,  TEXAS  •   NASHVILLE  3,  TENN. 

PARK   RIDGE,    ILL.   •    RICHMOND   16,  VA. 

SAN   FRANCISCO  2,  CALIF.  •   TEANECK,  N.  J. 

COKESBURY   RETAIL  STORES 

Atlanta   •    Baltimore   •    Boston   •   Chicago 

Cincinnati   •    Dallas  •    Detroit  •    Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles   •    Nashville   •    New  York 

Pittsburgh   •    Portland   •   Richmond 

San   Francisco 
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"They  lool{  so  messy,"  Nancy  said.  "I  don't  thinly  we're  going  to 
lil{e  those  people  at  all."  "Me  either,"  Michael  said. 


By  MAY BERRY  HUNT 


I 


T  WAS  a  bright,  sunny  fall  clay 
when  the  new  family  moved  next 
door.  Nancy  Byers  and  her  older 
brother,  Michael,  were  on  the  front 
porch  when  they  saw  the  moving 
van  coming  down  their  street. 

"Mother!  The  new  people  are 
here!"  Nancy  called.  Her  blond 
pigtails  bobbed  as  she  jumped  ex- 
citedly. 

Mrs.  Byers  came  to  the  door. 

"Yes,  I  sec  them,  dear.  Now  you 
two  must  remember  not  to  run  over 


there  while  they  are  moving  in.  And 
please  try  not  to  stare,  either,"  she 
said. 

Michael  sat  on  the  porch,  his  feet 
hanging  over  the  side  and  his  head 
propped  against  a  post.  Nancy  curled 
up  in  the  wicker  rocking  chair.  This 
was  something  they  would  not  miss 
— even  if  they  had  to  pretend  not  to 
be  watching. 

The  big  truck  came  slowly  up 
the  drivewav  next  door.  Two  men 
got  out  and  put  boards  Irom  the  back 


of  the  truck  to  the  door  of  the  house, 
so  they  wouldn't  have  to  carry  the 
furniture  up  the  steps. 

Just  then  a  dirty,  old  car  rattled 
down  the  street  and  stopped  in  front 
of  the  empty  house.  Behind  the  car 
was  a  wobbly  trailer  loaded  to  the 
top  with  boxes,  sacks,  clothes,  and 
animals. 

A  woman  who  had  been  driving 
got  out  of  the  car.  Her  shoulders 
drooped,  and  she  looked  very  tired. 
Next,  a  small  boy  and  a  girl  about 
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Nancy's  size  got  out  of  the  car.  Last 
came  a  boy  who  looked  a  little  older 
than  Michael. 
They  began  to  carry  the  boxes  and 

clothes  and  sacks  and  animals  into 
the  house. 

"Hey,  Mom!"  Michael  called. 
"Come  see  the  zoo!" 

His  mother  came  to  the  door. 
"Michael!"  she  said,  her  voice  very 
cross.  "Don't  let  them  hear  you  say 
that." 

"But  Mom,  look!  They've  got  a 
Jog  and  some  cats  and  a  parakeet. 
And  there's  a — a  crate  of  chickens!" 

"They  look  so  messy,"  Nancy  said. 
"I  don't  think  we're  going  to  like 
those  people  at  all." 

"Me  either,"  Michael  said. 

"You  both  are  wrong,"  Mrs.  Byers 
said.  "You  must  wait  until  you  know 
them.  I'm  going  to  make  a  pot  of 
hot  coffee  and  some  hot  chocolate 
for  them." 

"Oh,  please!  Mother,"  Nancy  said. 
"Don't  ask  me  to  take  it  over." 

"Me  either,"  Michael  said. 

So  Mrs.  Byers  went  alone.  She 
took  the  coffee  pot  and  pan  of  hot 
chocolate  on  a  tray.  She  added  some 
homemade  cookies. 

A  little  later  she  came  back  to  tell 
Nancy  and  Michael  that  the  new 
family's  name  was  Darby.  They  had 
moved  in  from  a  farm  and  could  not 
leave  their  pets  behind  them. 

"I  once  lived  on  a  farm,  too,  when 
I  was  about  your  age,"  Mrs.  Byers 
said.  "I  had  forgotten  about  all  the 
pets  we  had  then." 

The  next  morning,  the  Darbys 
were  busy  moving  more  things  in 
their  house.  On  the  porch  were  many 
boxes  and  four  coops  of  chickens. 
The  dog  was  tied  to  a  tree.  The 
cackling  of  the  chickens  and  barking 
of  the  dog  were  almost  deafening. 

"You  should  be  kind  and  offer  to 
help  our  new  neighbors  get  settled," 
Mr.  Byers  told  Nancy  and  Michael 
as  they  ate  breakfast. 

"We  will  go  over  and  see  what 
we  can  do,"  Mrs.  Byers  said. 

"I  don't  want  to  go,"  Nancy  said. 

"Me  either,"  Michael  said. 

"But  you'll  like  them  when  you 
know  them  better,"  said  their  father. 
He  got  in  his  car  and  drove  to  work. 

Mrs.  Byers  said  she  would  clean 
the  house  first.  Nancy  decided  to 
practice  the  piano.  Michael  went  to 
play  ball  in  the  school  yard. 

A  little  while  later,  Michael  ran 
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into  the  kitchen  and  very  carefully 
set  .1  smooth,  brown  egg  on  the  table. 

"Look!"  he  said.  "One  of  the 
Darbys'  chickens  got  out  and  laid 
an   egg    in   our   porch    rocker!" 

"So  she  did!"  Mrs.  Byers  said.  And 
she   laughed. 

"What  will  happen  next?"  Nancy 
asked.  "Maybe  their  dog  will  bring 
his  bones  over,  too!" 

"II  we're  friendly  to  him,  maybe 
he  will,"  Mrs.  Byers  said. 

"But  what  will  we  do  with  this 
egg,  Mother?"  Nancy  asked.  "It's 
really  not  ours." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Byers,  "I'll  make 
a  bargain.  I'll  use  the  egg  with  one 
of  ours  in  a  chocolate  cake.  We'll 
frost  it  with  some  of  our  good  fudge 
and  Michael  can  crack  some  nuts 
for  the  top.  Then,  while  you  two 
take  the  cake  over  to  our  new  neigh- 
bors and  explain  about  the  egg,  I'll 
bake  another  cake  for  us." 

"Oh,  boy!"  Nancy  and  Michael 
said  together.  They  forgot  that  they 
didn't  want  to  be  friendly  with  the 
Darbys. 

Everyone  went  to  work,  and  soon 
Nancy  and  Michael  were  carrying 
the  cake  across  the  lawn  to  the  house 
next   door. 

An  hour  went  by,  then  another, 
and  still  the  children  had  not  come 
home.  Mrs.  Byers  called  them. 

"Mother!"  Nancy  said,  running 
into  the  kitchen.  "Ellen  Darby's  cat 
has  three  little  kittens  and  she  says 
she  will  give  me  one." 

"Hey,  Mom,"  Michael  called.  "You 
should  see  Larry  Darby's  radio  stuff. 
He  knows  all  about  radios  and  he 
has  a  box  full  of  parts  and  he's — " 

"And  Ellen's  mother  is  teaching 
her  to  tool  leather,"  Nancy  said. 

"Mom,  you  should  see  Larry's 
books,"  Michael  said.  "Books  about 
cowboys  and  everything.  He  said  I 
could  read  them.  Is  that  OK?" 

"That's  OK,"  Mrs.  Byers  said. 
She  was  smiling  as  she  put  an  arm 
around  each  of  them. 

"Oh,  and  Mrs.  Darby  said  to  thank 
you  for  sending  the  egg  over," 
Nancy  said.  "She  said  for  us  to  keep 
any  eggs  that  Hannah — she's  the 
hen — lays  over  here  because  they 
like  neighbors  who  share.  Besides, 
they  won't  be  able  to  keep  the 
chickens  in  town  much  longer." 

"We  like  neighbors  who  share, 
too,"  Mrs.  Byers  said.  "We'll  get 
along  just  fine  with  the  Darbys." 


A  Special 
'Thank  You'  Book 


THANKSGIVING  is  the  holi- 
day we  observe  this  month. 
Wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  make 
your  own  special  "thank-you 
book"?  Then,  after  Thanks- 
giving dinner,  you  could  give 
your  book  to  mother  or  dad, 
or  to  grandmother  or  grand- 
father, or  some  other  favorite 
person. 

To  make  your  own  special 
thank-you  book,  you  will  need 
three  sheets  (or  more)  of 
heavy  paper,  such  as  art 
paper,  and  two  pieces  of 
colored  string  or  ribbon,  each 
about  10  inches  long. 

Fold  the  sheets  of  paper  in 
half,  crosswise,  and  put  them 
together  as  a  book.  Make  two 
small  holes  in  the  pages  near 
the  folded  edge.  Now  run  one 
piece  of  ribbon  through  each 
hole  and  tie  in  a  bow. 

On  the  front  of  the  book, 
paste  or  draw  a  pretty  pic- 
ture. Use  the  inside  pages  for 
poems,  prayers,  more  pic- 
tures, and  anything  else  that 
shows  how  thankful  you  are 
to  those  who  have  done  nice 
things  for  you. 

— Dorothy  Arns 
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Our  Stamps  Tell 

a  Story  of  Faith 


By  GARLAND  EMMONS,  JR. 

Pastor,  Methodist  Church,  North  English,  Iowa 


M- 


LY  WIFE,  Peggy,  and  I  have  col- 
lected some  of  the  most  beautiful 
religious  art  in  the  world.  Though 
we're  not  wealthy,  and  we  live  in  a 
small,  out-of-the-way  town — North 
English,  Iowa,  population  1,004 — a 
week  seldom  goes  by  during  which  at 
least  one  new  masterpiece  isn't  delivered 
to  our  door.  Yet  none  is  valued  at  more 
than  $5. 

Impossible,  you  say?  Not  at  all.  We 
collect    religious    stamps. 

More  than  a  few  religious  postage 
stamps  pay  tribute — at  least  indirectly 
— to  us  Methodists.  Recently,  while 
inspecting  a  set  of  United  Nations 
stamps,  we  discovered  a  stirring  histori- 
cal fact. 

Two  UN  stamps  issued  in  1958,  a 
three-cent  blue  and  an  eight-cent  purple, 
show  London's  Central  Hall,  one  of 
the  most  lamous  Methodist  churches 
in  the  world  and  administrative  head- 
quarters lor  British  Methodism.  It  was 
the  site  of  the  inaugural  meeting  of 
the  UN  General  Assembly  in  January, 
1^46.  That  Viennese-baroque  structure 
is  close  to  Westminster  Abbey  |sec 
July,  1959,  page  27]. 


Stamps  such  as  these  are  an  inspira- 
tional recognition  of  the  influence  of 
Methodism  in  human  relations. 

Another  example  is  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory Centennial  Stamp,  issued  August 
14,  1948,  to  commemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Oregon  Territory.  It  features  a  portrait 
of  Jason  Lee,  who  preached  the  first 
Methodist  sermon  west  of  the  Rockies. 
The  story  of  his  missionary  zeal  serves 
as  a  challenge  to  me  as  a  Methodist 
minister.  |  For  full  details,  see  Why 
Oregon  Remembers  Jason  Lee,  Julv, 
1959,  page  30.] 

A  stamp  we  find  devotionally  inspir- 
ing is  the  United  States  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 11,  1957,  commemorating  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  Flushing  Remon- 
strance. That  document  is  said  to  be 
the  lust  in  which  Americans  asked 
religious  toleration  not  for  themselves, 
but  for  others. 

Signers  of  the  Remonstrance  docu- 
ment— residents  of  New  Amsterdam 
before  it  became  the  British  colony 
ol  New  York — were  dissenters  from 
the  Anglican  and  Dutch  Reformed 
Churches.  They  refused  to  join  in  per- 


Hobby  Alley 


secuting  missionaries  sent  to  America 
by  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Among  other  U.S.  stamps  of  special 
significance  to  all  Protestant  collectors 
are:  a  set  of  three  commemorating  the 
tercentenary  in  1924  of  the  settling  of 
the  Walloons  in  America  and  honoring 
the  Huguenots,  led  by  John  Ribault; 
a  set  of  three  issued  in  1907  com- 
memorating the  founding  of  James- 
town, Va.  [see  June,  1957,  page  34 1: 
the  stamps  depicting  the  four  hero 
chaplains  of  World  War  II  |  see  Novem- 
ber, 1956,  page  44];  stamps  honoring 
Methodist  Presidents  James  K.  Polk. 
Andrew  Johnson,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and 
William  McKinley;  and  one  commem- 
orating the  500th  anniversary  of  the 
first  Bible  printed  from  movable  type 
by  Johann  Gutenberg. 

Foreign  stamps  of  special  interest  to 
us  include  more  than  65  Protestants 
honored  on  German  stamps;  a  number 
of  Protestant  churches  on  New  Zealand 
stamps  since  1898;  and  the  precedent- 
setting  Christmas  stamps  of  Australia, 
beginning  in   1957. 

We  Iowans  especially  like  the  stamp 
commemorating  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  the  distinguished  scientist 
George  Washington  Carver,  who 
attended  Methodist-related  Simpson 
College,   Indianola,   Iowa. 

As  children,  Peggy  and  I  had  stamp 
collections.  Although  both  began  with 
general  collections,  we  are  now  inter- 
ested mainly   in   religious  topicals. 

Switching  from  a  general  collection 
to  a  specialty  presented  problems  at 
first.  For  example,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Roman  Catholics'  Marian  album, 
we  have  never  found  a  prepared  album 
for  religious  stamps  similar  to  the  many 
available  for  more  common  collections. 
We  use  the  blank  pages  of  other  al- 
bums. Some  collectors  use  filing  cards 
or  heavy  white  enameled  paper.  We  jot 
down  historical  notes  in  a  separate  book. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  dis- 
covering which  stamps  have  religious 
significance,  and  why.  It  reference 
books  do  not  give  the  intormation  you 
want  ( particularly  the  religious  back- 
ground of  individuals),  you  may  con- 
sult a  church  Friend,  a  fellow  collector, 
or  a  stamp  dealer. 

An  invaluable  source  is  Collectors  of 
Religion  on  Stamps  (COROS),  an 
organization  including  persons  of  every 
Protestant  denomination.  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  Jews.  Organized  in  1943.  this 
group  publishes  the  semimonthly 
COROS  Chronicle  for  its  members, 
with  much  valuable  information.  The  $3 
yearly  membership  fee  includes  a  sub- 
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script  ion.  To  learn  more  about  C(  )R<  )S, 
write  the  Chronicle*  Circulation  man- 
ager, Miss  Anne  Milt/.,  3130  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A  smaller  association,  called  Protes- 
tantism Study  Groups  ot  COROS, 
organized  in  I960,  publishes  a  quarter- 
ly bulletin,  Protestant  Philately.  Mem- 
bership is  open  only  to  members  ol 
COROS,  but  you  may  join  both  groups 
for  a  fee  of  $4.  To  learn  more  about  the 
Study  Group,  write  to  Miss  Barbara  R. 
Mueller,  editor  of  Protestant  Philately, 
523   E.  Linden   Drive,   Jefferson,  Wis. 

Much  helpful  information  also  can 
be  obtained  from  the  American  Topical 
Association.  Its  address  is  3306  North 


50th  Street,  Milwaukee  16,  Wis. 
As  a  starter  you  should  have  access 
to  a  Scott's  Standard  Postage  Stamp 
Catalogue  (combined  edition) — the 
guide    to    all    stamp    collecting.    Then 

examine  Together  and  other  periodi- 
cals lor  advertisements  offering  stamps 
"on  approval''  (meaning  you  ma\  ask 
to  see  a  selection  but  are  obligated  only 
to  pay  for  those  you  do  not  return). 
This  is  one  convenient  way  to  start  or 
add  to  a  collection. 

Ours  is  one  of  the  most  personal  of 
hobbies,  and  we  feel  that  organizing 
the  collection  should  be  done  according 
to  the  collector's  own  time  and  inclina- 
tion. Peggy  and  I  have  established  such 


specific    subtopics    as    the    following: 

/■'.rents  oj  Christian  Significance,  The 
Bible  on  Stamps,  Geography  of  the 
Holy  Land,  Religious  Freedom,   The 

Life  of  /esiis,  The  Disciples  of  Christ, 

Churches  and  Cathedrals,  Famous 
American  Protestants, and  The  Themes 
of  the  BiMe,  such  as  the  Israel  Human 
Rights  stamps  of   1958. 

The  varieties  are  endless,  so  we  have- 
no  tear  we'll  ever  run  out  of  religious 
stamps  to  add  to  our  collection. 

Best  ot  all,  we're  confident  that  our 
two  sons,  Scott,  four,  and  Chuck,  two, 
will  have  a  richer  appreciation  of  their 
religious  heritage  because  ol  our  interest 
in  religion  on  stamps. 


This  month  we're  catching  up  on  a  backlog  of  requests  in  two  very 
popular  hobby  categories — giving  genealogy  and  pen-pal  enthusiasts 
a  chance  to  have  a  field  day!  But  you  other  hobbyists  needn't  worry; 
your    specialties    will    be    listed    again    soon    in    other    issues. — EDS. 


CENEALOCY:  Lelond  D.  Cose,  77  W.  Washing- 
ton St.,  Chicago  2,  III.  (John  Dickins,  founder 
of  the  Methodist  Publishing  House);  Mrs.  Glenn 
King,  R.  1,  Manson,  Iowa  (Wenning,  Buchler, 
Beigler,  Haas,  Hartman,  Hendricks,  Heuser,  Ems); 
Mrs.  Joe  Evans,  R.  2,  Hale  Center,  Tex.  (Beck- 
ham, Bolles,  Littleton,  Smith,  Waters,  Pert, 
Howard);  Mrs.  Dorothy  Pattison,  407  Lahoma, 
Bartlesville,  Okla.  (Copeland,  McClanahan,  Payne, 
Edge,  Lorance,  Pattison,  Nickoles);  Mrs.  Marx 
Petersen,  RR  1,  Central  City,  Nebr.  (Petersen, 
Holtorf,  Voss,  Rothjen,  Gradert,  Wilkens,  Nottle- 
mann,  Loding);  Thomas  H.  Wheatley,  Hill  House, 
Parkton,  Md.  (Wheatley);  Mrs.  Guy  A.  Mayo, 
950  Mora  Ave.,  Apt.  210,  Las  Vegas,  N.Mex. 
(Adams,  Beasley,  Carver,  Demmick,  Eaton,  Fair, 
Gould). 

H.  Clyde  Redinger,  316  E.  Dale  St.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  (Redinger,  Dougan,  Breckenridge, 
Housinger,  Reynolds,  Divelbiss,  Shellhammer);  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Shiflet,  Box  537,  Waynesboro,  Va.  (Shiflet, 
Simmers,  Zimmers,  Hoover,  Propst,  Coplinger, 
Fairburn,  Herman),  Mrs.  George  Frazier,  225  N. 
Plum  St.,  Union  City,  Ind.  (Frazier,  Hiatt,  Jen- 
kins, Brooks,  Schwarzkopf,  Long,  Wyandt);  M. 
R.  Grimes,  RD  1,  Rome,  N.Y.  (Nightingale,  Thoon- 
ton,  Nightengale);  Marcile  Simm,  1 1 1  W.  Parkway 
Ave.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  (Simm,  Simms,  Sims,  Vessey, 
Cain);  Mrs.  M.  C.  Ferguson,  Box  136,  Loyall, 
Ky.  (Pierson,  Demint,  Demit,  Dement,  Emmons, 
Hutchinson,   Cregar). 

Miss  Clyde  Pickens,  503  S.  Carancahua, 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas  (Andrew  Pickens,  Margaret 
Gillespie,  Mathew  Gillespie);  Pauline  Darling,  Box 
72,  Perrysville,  Ohio  (Parr,  Darling,  Echelberger, 
Jarvis);  Mrs.  Allie  D.  Carter,  Jr.,  RR  2,  Box 
5743,  Woynesville,  Ohio  (Wilson,  Garner,  Logan, 
Compton,  Tucker,  Poling,  Stemen);  Mrs.  Wm.  C. 
Harbin,  510  N.  4th  St.,  Arkansas  City,  Kans. 
(Lupoid,  Culler,  Henline,  Harbin);  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Beery,  557  N.  10th,  Laramie,  Wyo.  (Purdy,  Beck, 
Graham,  Murkle);  David  K  Lundy,  48  Sodus  St., 
Clyde,  N.Y.  (Lundy,  Lundie,  Stopfel,  Foster  from 
Vermont,  Widdifield,  Armstrong,  Brotherton, 
Brown,  Cook);  W.  A.  Mast,  Box  5051  N/C  Sta., 
Spokane  17,  Wash.  (Burdick,  Friend,  Mast,  Tur- 
tle). 

Mrs.  J.  Dale,  248  W.  Pamela  Rd.,  Arcadia, 
Calif.    (Dale,    Truitt,    Read    of    Md.,    Ackley,    Bod- 


fish);  Mrs.  Robert  Elman,  17707  Burnham  Ave., 
Lansing,  III.  (Heavrin,  Zeiger,  Roberts,  Hall, 
Marshall,  Wessel);  Jerry  Mullins,  203  Elmwood 
Circle,  Smyrna,  Ga.  (Polk  of  Md.  and  N.C., 
Tasker  of  Md.,  Freeman  of  N.C.,  Wade  of  Va. 
and  Ga.,  Davis  of  Va.  and  S.C.,  Hardy  of  Ga.); 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Pitzer,  Box  64,  Ericson,  Nebr.  (Har- 
rison, Pitzer,  Brice,  Romans,  Wheatley);  Thoma- 
sina  M.  Reiser,  2441  Gross  Rd.,  Dallas  28,  Texas 
(Fortney,  Messer,  Payne,  Marion,  Burchett); 
Elsa  L.  Clift,  520  S.  11th  St.,  New  Castle,  Ind. 
(Clift,  Herman,  Herrman,  Hermann,  Dolan, 
O'Dolan). 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Taylor,  908  E.  State  Ave., 
Phoenix  20,  Ariz.  (Beall,  Enochs,  Parson[s|,  Mc- 
Pheron,  WhiteCotton,  Roberts);  Mrs.  Ruby  Jean 
Harding,  10340  Walnut  Ave.,  South  Gate,  Calif. 
(Harding,  Sambrook,  Vincent,  Bruder,  Chestina, 
Fox,  Winchell);  Arthur  Morgan  Chase,  6746  Sheri- 
dan Road,  Kenosha,  Wis.  (Blake,  Chase,  Little, 
Spofford). 

Mrs.  Chester  Bliven,  Paynesville,  Minn.  (Dead- 
rick,  Hechtner);  Mrs.  Paul  Wheeler,  Harrodsburg, 
Ky.  (Kirkland,  Minor);  Mrs.  John  Stevens,  10  Olive 
St.,  Greencastle,  Ind.  (Reeves,  Bain,  Luckett, 
Finley,  Goodman,  Howlett,  Stevens);  V.  E.  Goin, 
R.  1,  Box  38,  Jefferson,  Oreg.  (Constable,  Casteel, 
Davis,  Goin,  Jeter,  Malone,  Thomas,  Mullins, 
Wolf);  Mrs.  George  Wheeler,  17  Sixth  Bayway, 
Breton  Harbors,  Toms  River,  N.J.  (Allen,  Ethan, 
Apgar,    Crowell,    Phillips,    Sutherland,    Wheeler). 

PEN  PALS  (open  to  age  18):  Sylvia  Paluged 
(13),  Malasin,  Nueva  Vizcaya,  Philippines;  Thomas 
Richardson  (12),  1406  Alameda  Padre  Serra,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.;  Diana  Shadden  (11),  RR  2,  Box 
27,  Tama,  Iowa;  JoAnne  Tompkins  (12),  Box  96, 
Ashland,  N.Y.;  Betty  Aden  (14),  Rockwell  City, 
Iowa;  Cheryl  Sebelius  (15),  Box  216,  Alma,  Nebr.; 
Homed  Sunny  Bay  Adigun  (18),  16  Ereln  Lane, 
Isale-Eko,   Lagos,   Nigeria. 

Mimi  Concenia  (13),  1214  Mariana,  West 
Covina,  Calif.;  Mark  Routery  (11)  and  Sally 
Routery  (8),  716  W.  Collita  St.,  Arcadia,  Calif.; 
Merry  Underkofler  (14),  1114  N.  24th,  Boise, 
Idaho;  Jim  Trail  (11),  R.  4,  McCook,  Nebr.; 
Diane  Capin  (12),  608  S.  Franklin,  Garrett,  Ind.; 
Linda  Harris  (12),  RR  3,  Box  181,  Ridgeville,  Ind.; 
Kathy  Steele  (15),  44  Summer  St.,  Montpelier,  Vt.; 
Brenda  Jane  Robbins  (14),  Box  231,  R.  8,  Winston- 


Salem,    N.C.;    Phyllis  Carnes    (13),    1002    Broadway, 
Haverhill,    Mass. 

Donna  McCormick  (16),  311  W.  8th  St.,  Marys- 
ville,  Ohio;  Suzanne  DaVania  (17),  Box  435, 
Brandenburg,  Ky.;  Carol  Renfroe  (12),  Box  56, 
Mansfield,  Ark.;  Joann  Renfroe  (9),  Box  56, 
Mansfield,  Ark.;  Marjorie  Rowland  (14),  8723 
W.  Montana  Ave.,  West  Allis  19,  Wis.;  Gunilla 
Boren  (18),  Lillgatan  3,  Soderkoping,  Sweden; 
Kathryn  Cox  (15),  23319  S.  Adolph,  Torrence, 
Calif.;  Linda  Deitz  (15),  1540-4th  St.,  Rensselaer, 
N.Y. 

Astrid  Landstrom  (17),  Skogsborgsgatan  8, 
Soderkoping,  Sweden;  llah  Sisson  (15),  RD  2, 
Unadillo,  N.Y.;  Gloria  Jean  Seay  (11),  RD  1, 
Trenton,  Ky.;  Gloria  K.  Dyson  (16),  111  Union  St., 
Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  Australia;  Pat 
Murdock  (15),  Box  56,  Parkdale,  Ark.;  Wahjudi, 
c/o  Sukaodi  (18),  Nofodiningrafan  No:qb,  R.  T. 
12,  Kl-Kemlajan,  Sala-Djawa  Tengoh,  Indonesia; 
Diane  Morris  (11),  Wartrace,  Tenn.;  Myra  Coons 
(14),    RR    2,    Box    65,    Waverly,    III. 

Leonne  Zimmer  (16),  106  Center  St.,  Water- 
fore,  Wis.;  Ruby  Asmus  (9),  Star  Rt.,  La- 
Grange,  Wyo.;  Linda  Cardy  (15),  2910  Keenwood 
Rd.  Norristown,  Pa.;  Jimmy  Ayers  (10),  Box 
165,  Coon  Rapids,  Iowa;  Dana  McCallum  (13), 
Box  87,  Wilmot,  Wis.;  Nancy  Furuglyas  (12), 
3353  Highway  H,  Franksville,  Wis.;  Linda  Deitz 
(15),  1540-4th  St.,  Rennsselaer,  N.Y.;  Shirley 
Wagoner  (13),  404  K  Ave.,  Grundy  Center,  Iowa; 
Nancy  Sederwall  (16),  1350  W.  Decatur,  Decatur, 
III. 

Frances  Rose  Combs  (12),  133  Locust  St., 
El  Paso,  Texas;  Yvonne  Rojas  (11),  125  Locust 
St.,  El  Paso,  Texas;  A/2c  Ronald  C.  Farley  (18), 
AF-15611323,  679  AC  &  W  Squadron,  Jacksonville 
Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Emily  Hall 
(8),  1164  Alford  Ave.,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Christine 
Kolbe  (14),  211  S.  2nd  St.,  Garrett,  Ind.;  Diane 
Sue  Capin  (12),  608  S.  Franklin,  Garrett,  Ind.; 
Julie  (10),  and  Diana  (9)  Zemek,  RD  6,  Stratmill 
Rd.,  Binghamton,  N.Y.;  Anne  Schuman  (10), 
Hildreth,    Nebr. 

Jacquelyn  Jones  (12),  Fenton,  Iowa;  Danny 
Webb  (15),  RR  1,  Convoy,  Ohio;  Anne  Kyser  (13), 
R.  2,  Shepherd,  Mich.;  Diana  Weyersmiller  (11), 
R.  2,  Pomery,  Ohio;  Jane  Schuman  (15),  Hildreth, 
Nebr.;  Mike  Hall  (11),  2924  N.  Clarence,  Wichita, 
Kans.;  Linda  (11)  and  Marleta  (10)  Eldred, 
Stratmill  Rd.,  RD  6,  Binghamton,  N.Y.;  Thelma 
Rojas  (14),  125  Locust  St.,  El  Paso,  Texas;  Dale 
Hill    (11),    RD    2,    Seagertown,    Pa. 

Patsy  Miller  (14),  Box  186,  Justin,  Tex.;  Pat 
Lombert  (16),  237  College  Ave.,  Hutchinson, 
Minn.;  Gerald  Haglund  (16),  1173  N.  Main  St., 
Jamestown,  N.Y.;  Raufu-A-Sunmony  (16),  35 
Idoluwo  St.,  Lagos,  Nigeria;  Karen  Jones  (17), 
Box  592,  Star  Junction,  Pa.;  Jennifer  Thompson 
(10),  R.  4,  Box  336,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Agnes  Watson 
(13),  15  McClelland  Ave.,  New  Castle,  Pa.; 
Nancy  Lowery  (13),  Box  753,  Star  Junction,  Pa.; 
Helen  Mae  (8),  and  John  (6)  Watts,  4900 
Oleander   Ave.,    Fort    Pierce,    Fla. 
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Chaplain  Cooke's  cheery  smile  and  jolly  voice 
help  send  a  "line"  driver  off  to  a  good  start. 


It's  a  big  switch— rubbing  elbows 

with  people  as  they  earn  their  daily  bread 
instead  of  seeing  them  from  pulpit. 


Giving  the  high  sign  as  he  passes  one  of  his  "boys"  on  a  highway,  Mr.  Cooke  gets  flashing  lights  in  response. 


"Vice-president  in  charge  of 

souls."  That's  how  others  affectionately 
refer  to  Jack  H.  Cooke,  chaplain  of 
the  Carolina  Freight  Carriers  Corpora- 
tion. He  is  said  to  he  the  only  full-time 
chaplain  in  the  trucking  business. 

In  the  pattern  of  John  Wesley, 
founder  of  Methodism,  who  carried  re- 
ligion to  workingmen  in  England's 
quarries  and  coal  mines  more  than 
200  years  ago,  Carolina  Freight  officials 
in  1957  employed  a  full-time  chaplain 
to  minister  to  employees.  When  illness 
forced  the  first  chaplain  to  retire  three 
years  later,  they  asked  Baptist,  Luther- 
an, Methodist,  and  also  Presbyterian 
churches  to  offer  candidates. 

Mr.  Cooke,  who  had  been  a  Method- 


ist pastor  for  17  years,  was  the  unani- 
mous choice.  He's  been  on  the  job 
ever  since— and  won  the  universal  af- 
fection and  admiration  of  Carolina 
Freight  workers. 

"It's  a  rewarding  experience,"  he 
says.  "In  a  pulpit  you  see  people  in 
their  Sunday  clothes.  Here,  you  sec 
them  in  their  working  clothes.  You 
reach  the  very  crux  of  the  way  they 
live." 

What  can  a  chaplain  do  for  truckers? 
Mr.  Cooke  starts  his  normal  routine 
with  seven-minute  devotions  in  the 
Cherryville,  N.C.,  home  offices.  Eighty 
loudspeakers  carry  this  service  through- 
out offices,  the  garage,  tire  recapping 
plant,  and   home  terminal.  Employees 


are  not  required  to  participate,  but  all 
are  asked  to  stop  work  during  the  de- 
votions. 

The  chaplains  applied  Christianity 
includes  spiritual  and  personal  coun- 
seling, goodwill  activities,  visiting  em- 
ployees when  they  are  sick,  supervising 
music  on  the  public-address  system 
(capped  by  a  hymn  at  5  p.m.).  editing 
the  Caro-Linc  (employee  magazine). 
conducting  annual  tours  of  all  termi- 
nals, and  public  relations.  He  does  not 
try  to  take  the  place  of  local  pastors,  but 
supplements  their  work.  He  writes  let- 
ters of  congratulation  and  condolence, 
sends  birthday  messages  to  employees, 
and  composes  an  individual  keepsake 
message  every  time  a  baby  arrives  in  an 
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Paper  worf^,  too.  Mr.  Coolie  \eeps  his  secretary  busy 
with  correspondence — including  congratulatory  messages 
to  employees  with  birthdays  and  new  babies. 
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At  home  in  every  part  of  the  shops  and 

offices  as  well  as  on  the  highways,  the  chaplain 

visits  a  mechanic  in   the  Cherryville  shop. 
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employee's  family.  He's  pertormed  marriages  too. 

Mr.  Cooke  finds  being  a  chaplain  to  truck 
drivers  every  bit  as  challenging  as  being  a  local- 
church  pastor.  He  reports  that  men  who  are 
tree  of  domestic  problems  and  who  enjoy  peace 
of  mind  are  better  and  safer  drivers. 

Whatever  the  worry — financial,  marital,  sick- 
ness, job-related,  habitual  weakness — his  warm, 
strong  handclasp  (figuratively  and  literally  i 
many  a  time  has  strengthened  one  of  the  439 
"line"  drivers  and  1,200  other  employees.  And 
Cooke's  cheery  manner  and  friendly  voice — in 
chance  meetings  on  highways,  in  garage,  termi- 
nal office,  or  homes — help  everyone  in  the 
Carolina  Freight  Carriers  Corporation  family 
live  life  fully  each  day. 


With  his  printer,  Mr. 
Cookie  loo\s  over  page  layouts 
for  Caro-Line,  the  company 
magazine  for  employees 
which  he  edits  as  a 
morale   builder. 


After  consoling  a 

hospitalized  employee  (right), 

Mr.  Coolie  changes  pace 

by    entertaining    personnel 

in   the  trucking  office 

(below)  with  the 

latest  jo\es. 


of  the  world  parish 


NEW  MINISTRY  RINGS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


The  ringing  telephone  is  sounding 
the  call  ot  a  new  ministry  throughout 
the  world.  This  postwar  phenomenon 
— the  telephone  ministry — is  being 
made  available  to  more  and  more  peo- 
ple with  burdened  lives. 

"We  cannot,  in  our  extremities,  ring 
up  heaven,"  said  the  Rev.  Wilfred  H. 
Bourne  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, "but  we  have  in  our  community 
a  telephone  ministry  through  which 
the  troubled  or  despairing  can  find  in 
God  the  comfort  and  hope  they  seek." 

The  British  Methodist  minister — 
called  the  Telephone  Pastor — is  one  of 
many  clergymen  who  has  joined  in 
making  the  telephone  a  vital  medium 
of  spiritual  counseling  and  inspiration. 

Lutheran  Bishop  Jens  Leer  Ander- 
son of  Helsingor,  Demark,  reports  that 
telephone  counseling  is  growing  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Tur- 
key, Israel,  Pakistan,  and  Japan,  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States,  England,  and 
Denmark. 

In  Germany,  this  ministry  is  de- 
signed to  check  the  140  percent  rise 
in  suicides  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  There  are  15,000  suicides  annually 


in  West  Germany,  plus  another  20,000 
recorded  cases  ol  those  who  attempt 
suicide  but  are  unsuccessful  for  one 
reason  or  another. 

The  telephone  ministry  in  the  United 
States  not  only  counsels  those  bent  on 
suicide  but  gives  spiritual  pep  talks, 
sermonettes,  brief  prayers,  and  scrip- 
tural readings. 

Many  church  groups  and  the  YMCA 
use  an  automatic  answering  and  an- 
nouncing set  developed  for  Dial-a- 
Prayer  inspirational  services. 

Rescue,  Inc.,  a  non-sectarian  cen- 
ter in  Boston,  Mass.,  is  said  to  have 
saved  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  would- 
be  suicides.  The  unit  operates  an 
emergency,  24-hour  telephone  service 
in  addition  to  offering  round-the-clock 
consultation  for  persons  with  suicidal 
tendencies. 

The  telephone  ministry  has  had  its 
critics.  Calls  by  practical  jokers  have 
been  made  occasionally.  Technical  and 
financial  difficulties  have  plagued  min- 
isters in  trying  to  keep  their  services 
going.  But  many  Methodist  churches 
throughout  the  United  States  have 
found  that  this  ministry  is  serving  a 
useful  purpose. 


Charles  Parlin  (right),  New  Yor/{  Methodist,  a  president  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  receives  the  grand  silver  medal  of  the  City  of  Paris  from 
M.  Pierre-Christian  Taittinger,  president  of  the  city's  Municipal  Council. 
The    presentation    was    made   during    WCC's    Central    Committee    meeting. 


A  lasting  tribute  to  Martin  Luther 
has  been  sculptured  by  G.  Nonnen- 
macher  on  the  trun\  of  the  famed 
Luther  elm  in  Worms,  Germany. 
Legend  says  the  tree  furnished  shade 
for  Luther  when  he  was  en  route  to 
the  fateful  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521. 

U.S.-Foreign  Youth  Exchange 

Sixty-seven  teen-agers  from  overseas 
have  come  to  the  United  States  to  live 
with  Christian  families  in  this  country 
for  a  year  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Methodist  churches. 

Nearly  half  of  the  participating 
churches  have  sent  one  of  their  youths 
abroad.  A  total  of  32  American  youths 
will  spend  a  year  with  a  host  family 
in  one  of  several  countries. 

The  Methodist  program  is  part  of 
the  International  Christian  Youth  Ex- 
change. 

Fourteen  countries  are  represented 
by  the  67  youths. 

German   Methodists  Report 

The  112-year-old  German  Methodist 
Church  now  has  110,000  members. 
About  40  percent  of  these  are  in  the 
Soviet  zone. 

The  church  has  about  1,000  parishes, 
300  pastors,  and  1,200  lay  preachers. 
It  maintains  12  hospitals  and  three 
deaconess  motherhouses  with  1,200 
nurses. 

Peace  Corps  Gets  Missionary 

Fred  Brancel,  Methodist  missionary 
to  Angola  who  was  imprisoned  by 
Portuguese  authorities  and  then  de- 
ported, has  been  appointed  co-ordinator 
of  a  Peace  Corps  project  in  St.  Lucia, 
British   West   Indies. 

The  agricultural  project  is  to  es- 
tablish public  health  and  4-H  work. 
Brancel,  an  agriculturalist  on  leave  of 
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"Dedicated  Dollars"  are 
Educating  African  Girls 

...  a  part  of  the  missionary  outreach 
of  our  annuity  program  which  assures 
you  an  income  for  life.  Gives  you  free- 
dom from  worry  and  loss,  as  well  as  a 
saving  in  taxes  and  legal  expenses. 

Life  Income 
Gift  Certificate 

WOMAN'S  DIVISION  OF  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 

The  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service  has  over  2,000  workers  in 
home  and  foreign  fields.  Dedicated 
Annuity  Dollars  help  to  hold  up  their 
hands  in  30  countries.  Identify  your- 
self with  this  missionary  effort. 

Get  FREE  Brochure  NOW! 


"Dedicated    Dollars"   gives 
you  full  particulars  of  our 
Annuity  Program.  You  can 
buy  Annuities  in  amounts 
of  $100  and  up  as  funds 
become  available  and  ac- 
cumulate   income    that 
can  never  be  reduced 
and  that  will  reach  you 
semi-annually  on  time. 

'/  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your 
brochure  "Dedicated  Dollars"  showing 
mc  how  I  may  accumulate  a  guaranteed 
income  by  means  of  your  Life  Income 
Gift  Certificates. 

Nil  me . 


|   Address 


City 


JZone_ 


State. 


Date  uud  Year  of  Birth _ 


Fill  in.  Clip  and  Mail  to  Treasurer 


WOMAN'S  DIVISION  OF  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 


OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
Dept.   TVU2,  475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 


absence  as  a  missionary  of  the  Meth- 
odist Board  of  Missions,  will  serve  as 
liaison  among  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
the  local  government,  and  Washington. 

St.  George's  Awards  Go  to 
Dr.  Warfield  and  Dr.  Moreland 

The  Rev.  Gaither  P.  Warfield,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Methodist  Com- 
mittee for  Overseas  Relief,  and  Dr.  f. 
Earl  Moreland,  president  of  Methodist- 
related  Randolph-Macon  College,  were 
honored  at  the  fourth  annual  St. 
George's  Award  banquet  for  their  dis- 
tinguished service  to  The  Methodist 
Church.  The  banquet  was  held  October 
10  at  the  Warwick  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The  awards — made  annually  to  a 
Methodist  minister  and  a  layman — 
were  inaugurated  by  the  trustees  of 
Old  St.  George's  Church  which  is  con- 
sidered U.S.  Methodism's  oldest  church 
in  continuous  service. 

Speaker  at  the  dinner  was  Charles 
C.  Parlin,  a  president  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  former  St. 
George's  Award  winner. 


Dr.   Moreland 


Dr.  Warfield,  for  many  years,  was  a 
missionary  and  an  official  of  the  former 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in 
Poland.  While  there  he  was  imprisoned 
by  the  Germans  on  December  7,  1941. 
He  was  exchanged  a  year  later  and  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  In  1946  he 
joined  MCOR  and  since  1952  has  been 
its  director  and  general  secretary. 

Dr.  Moreland  was  educational  repre- 
sentative of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Brazil  from  1921  to  1934.  serving  as 
professor  and  vice-president  of  Porto 
Alegre  College  from  1922  to  1926  and 
president  from  1927  to  1934.  He  was 
vice-president  of  Scarritt  College,  Nash- 
ville, Term.,  from  1936  to  1939.  In 
August,  1939,  he  became  president  of 
Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland,  Va. 

Reject  Pakistan  Church  Union 

The  Indus  River  Annual  Conference 
in  Pakistan  voted  20  to  18  against  the 
plan  of  union  for  a  United  Church  ol 
North  India  and  Pakistan — developed 
by  seven  denominations. 

It  was  the  first  of  13  Methodist  an- 
nual conferences  in  India  and  Pakistan 
to  take  action  on  the  merger  proposal. 

In    place   ot    a   united   church.    Dr. 


E.  Stanley  Jones,  noted  Methodist  mis- 
sionary and  evangelist,  advocates  "fed- 
eral union."  Under  Dr.  Jones's  plan 
the  denominations  would  retain  their 
differences  while  being  branches  of  one 
church. 

"Federal  union,"  said  Dr.  Jones, 
"can  be  the  pattern  for  a  world  union 
of  churches.  No  other  pattern  is  capable 
of  union  on  a  world  scale." 

The  United  Church  merger,  if  con- 
summated, would  be  the  first  united 
church  in  which  Methodist  and  Angli- 
can  bishops   would   serve   together. 

Reveals   His   Own    Destiny 

When  the  Rev.  Harrison  R.  Thomp- 
son was  appointed  in  1961  to  his  sixth 
year  as  pastor  of  the  Westmont  Meth- 
odist Church,  Pomona,  Calif.,  he  wrote 
on  the  church's  outdoor  bulletin  board 
during  the  last  two  days  of  annual 
conference:  "God  Is  on  My  Side.  I 
Will  Not   Be   Moved." 

Upon  returning  from  the  1962  ses- 
sion of  annual  conference  to  begin  his 
seventh  year  he  wrote:  "MacArthur 
and   I." 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur's  words 
when  he  left  the  Philippines  in  March, 
1942,  were,  "I  will  return." 

Finances  Relief  Workers 

Funds  have  been  allocated  by  the 
Methodist  Committee  for  Overseas  Re- 
lief to  prepare  full-time  workers  for 
emergency  work  in  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jessie  W.  Clements 
of  Dallas,  Texas,  will  assume  the  as- 
signment. They  are  expected  to  sail  for 
Hong  Kong  in  June,  1963,  after  a 
year  studying  Chinese  language  and 
customs  at  Yale  University. 

President  Gives  Bible 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  has 
given  a  Bible  with  his  signature  to  the 
William  A.  Quayle  Bible  Collection  at 
Methodist-related  Baker  University, 
Baldwin,  Kans. 

President  Kennedy's  gift  will  be  dis- 
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.  /;;  old  class  membership  ticket  of  the 
former  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  in  the  Methodist  section  of  the 
archives  of  Methodist-related  Florida 
Southern  College  at  Lakeland.  The 
tickets  originated  in  England  where 
British    Methodists   still    use    them. 
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played  along  with  similar  gifts  from 
former  Presidents  Hoover,  Truman, 
and  Eisenhower. 

Mobile  Clinic  Sent  to  Congo 
Methodist  laymen  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  District  have  given  a  mobile 
clinic  for  use  in  the  Congo.  The  Con 
go  Coach  has  been  shipped  to  the 
Kimpese  medical  mission  center,  125 
miles  southwest  ot  l.copnldville,  where 
n  will  be  vised  by  Dr.  Robert  R.  White, 
Methodist  medical  missionary,  ot  De- 
troit. The  unit  will  be  used  in  training 
African  public-health  officers. 

The  $10,000  project  was  launched 
at  a  district  layman's  retreat  in  Sep- 
tember, 1961,  where  every  layman  was 
asked  to  give  $1. 

Two  Churches  Gain  Autonomy 

The  Methodist  General  Conference 
of  Great  Rritain  has  voted  complete 
independence  to  its  Italian  and  Ni- 
gerian Methodist  Churches.  The  con- 
ference also  authorized  steps  be  taken 
to  grant  autonomy  to  the  Ceylon 
Methodist  District. 

It  was  reported  that  membership  in 
the  Rritish  Methodist  Church  was 
723,529  at  the  end  of  1961 — a  decrease 
of  5,060. 

Church  Grows  in  New  States 

Alaskan  and  Hawaiian  Methodist 
churches  are  growing  more  rapidly 
than  The  Methodist  Church  as  a  whole. 

Membership  in  the  Alaska  Mission 
during  the  1961-62  church  year  in- 
creased 5.4  percent  and  in  the  Hawaii 
Mission  it  rose  almost  8  percent.  The 
average  annual  increase  for  The  Meth- 
odist Church  as  a  whole  is  1.1  percent. 

The  Alaska  Mission  now  has  3.413 
members  for  an  all-time  high,  and  in 
the  Hawaii  Mission  the  total  is  5,552. 

SCJ  Will  Meet  in  Dallas 

Dallas  will  be  host  in  June,  1964,  to 
the  South  Central  Jurisdictional  Con- 
ference. 

The  opening  Communion  service  on 
June  29  and  the  closing  consecration 
service  for  a  new  bishop  will  be  held 
in  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Dal- 
las. All  other  sessions  will  be  held  in 
the  Sheraton-Dallas  Hotel. 

A  successor  will  be  named  to  Rishop 
William  C.  Martin  of  the  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  Area  who  will  retire  at  the 
close  of  the  conference. 

Moscow  Protestant  Chaplain 

The  Rev.  Donald  V.  Roberts,  former 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Tonawanda,  N.Y.,  is  the  first  Prot- 
estant chaplain  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  Roberts,  only  American  Prot- 
estant pastor  in  the  Russian  capital, 
ministers  chiefly  to  U.S.  diplomatic  and 
press  personnel  and  their  families.  The 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 

Of   Interest   to  Methodists   Everywhere 

NOVEMBER 

1-30 — Religion  in  American  Life 
Month. 

6-16 — National  training  session  for 
church  camp  leaders  (NCC),  Glen 
Rose,  Texas. 

7 — Meeting  of  Methodist  delegates 
to  Economic  Life  Conference,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

8-11 — Fourth  National  Study  Confer- 
ence on  the  Church  and  Economic 
Life  (NCC),   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

13-16 — Meeting  of  Council  of  Bish- 
ops of  The  Methodist  Church,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

16 — Annual  meeting  of  Methodist 
Commission  on  Deaconess  Work, 
St.   Louis,  Mo. 

22 — Thanksgiving    Day. 

24-25 — Meeting  of  Association  of 
Wesley  Foundations,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

27-30 — Meeting  of  Council  on  Evan- 
gelism, Nashville,  Tenn. 


American  colony  in  Moscow  numbers 
some  280  persons,  235  of  whom  arc 
attached  to  the  U.S.  embassy.  Mr. 
Roberts  was  named  Protestant  chaplain 
by  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

Until  now  Moscow's  only  Protestant 
services  in  English  have  been  held  at 
the  British  embassy  once  a  month  by 
a  visiting  Anglican  priest  who  com- 
muted from  Helsinki,  Finland,  and  on 
other  Sundays  by  a  lay  leader. 

Methodist  Film  Ready  for  TV 

The  Methodist  produced  film,  Man 
on  the  Doorstep,  has  been  made  avail- 
able for  television  because  of  current 
interest  in  the  Hong  Kong  refugee 
problem.  Originally  the  dramatic  docu- 
mentary was  released  for  showing  in 
churches  and  community  groups. 

It  was  produced  by  the  Methodist 
Committee  for  Overseas  Relief  and 
filmed  by  the  Methodist  Television, 
Radio,  and  Film  Commission. 

It  depicts  one  man's  escape  from 
Red  China  to  overcrowded  Hong 
Kong,  and  his  "search  not  only  for 
food  and  shelter,  but  integrity,  maturi- 
ty, and  opportunity  as  well." 

Need  Rural  Attitude  Change 

Methodists  at  the  Town  and  Country 
Conference  in  Salem,  Oreg.,  were  told 
that  basic  changes  in  attitude  and 
practice  are  needed  if  the  church  is  to 
be  a  significant  force  on  the  rural  scene. 

"We've  failed  to  relate  to  God  and 
his  kingdom,  and  we've  failed  to  relate 
to  the  new  rural  life,"  stressed  Dr. 
Harold  S.  Huff,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Methodist  department  of  town  and 
country  work. 

Church  members  must  be  "realistic 
enough  to  relinquish  our  limited  and 
false  notions  of  sovereignty  as  Meth- 
odists," Dr.  Huff  said,  "then  to  join 


we  oeneve 

rticles  on  Methodist 

Together 


twelve  articles  on  Methodist  beliefs 
from  the 


Written  by  faculty  members  rep- 
resenting the  twelve  theological 
seminaries  of  the  church.  Topic- 
range  the  field  of  Methodist  be- 
liefs, being  drawn  largely  from 
the  Articles  of  Religion  and 
creeds  used  by  Methodists. 

The  articles  are  designed  to 
assist  laymen  toward  a  better 
basic  understanding  of  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life,  following 
the  example  of  John  Wesley  who 
sought  "plain  truth  for  plain  peo- 
ple." They  first  appeared  in  con- 
secutive issues  of  Together.  96 
pages.  paper,  65  < 

Order  from  your  bookstore 

AJBINGDON  PRE5 

The  Book  Publishing  Division 
Of  The  Methodist  Publishing  House 


Recip< 

For  Group  "Fun  &  Funds" 

1  ambitious 
Woman's 
Organization 
needing  funds 


1  strong  desire 
for  a  common 
project 

1  small  cook  book 
committee 


1  collection  of 
your  group's 
favorite  recipes 

1  N.A.P.  Self- 
Financing  Plan* 

1  Bank  account 
to  deposit 
profits 


Here's  all  you  do:  Carefully  combine  one 
ambitious  Woman's  Group  with  a  strong 
desire  for  a  common  project.  Mix  the 
need  for  raising  funds  with  a  small  cook 
book  committee.  Place  these  ingredients 
in  hands  of  North  American  Press  for 
six  weeks.  Presto!  Out  comes  an  unlim- 
ited quantity  of  wonderful  cook  books 
to  serve  your  community  for  years  to 
come. 

*This  plan  is  self-financing,  needs  no 
investment. 

This  recipe  plan  has  been  tried,  tested 
and  recommended  by  over  10,000  organ- 
izations. Why  not  yours?  Clip  and  mail 
coupon  now  for  full  information.  No 
obligation. 


North  American  Press,  Inc. 
918  Broadway 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Please  rush  me  full  details 
about  publishing  a  cook 
book  for  our  organization. 

Mama 

Street 

City 


,  State . 


Name  of  Your  Group 
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DOES  YOUR 
ORGANIZATION  NEED  MONEY? 


Sell    our    delicious    Pennsylvania    Dutch 
Butter   Mints   and   Peanut   Crunch. 

COMBINATION   SPECIAL 


X 

Peanut  Crunch  I 
1  lb.  tins)  ' 


6  doz.  Butter  Mints 
(12  oz.  tins) 

6  doz. 
( 


total  cost  $100.00 
Sell  for  $1.00  each 

YOUR  PROFIT  $44.00 


We  pay  all  freight  charges.  Send  NO  money 
with  order.  Remit  in  30  days.  Purchase  must  be 
authorized  by  your  church  or  organization. 


Ship  us  12  doz.  Special 
Check  here  for  a  free  copy 
of  our  complete  catalog. 


(PIMSTLVAKUl 


PENNSYLVANIA    DUTCH    CANDIES 

Mount    Holly   Springs,  Pennsylvania 


Have  you  seen 

TOCETHER's  Special  Gift 

Offer  on  page  4? 


"A    GREAT    RELIGIOUS    NOVEL" 
"A    monumental   novel."    CHKISTIAN    HERALD 
"The  sweep  of  'Quo  Vadis'  .   .  .  well  researched  .  .  . 
well    written    ...    a    big    book    at    a    modest    price." 
WILMINGTON   NEWS 

"A  great  religious  novel.  And  it  puts  sex  right  back  in- 
to marriage  where  it  belongs.  It  is  must  reading  for  that 
alone  1  It  gives  one  a  refreshing  insight  into  how  wonder- 
ful  marriage  can  be."  William  Bosworth,  author  of 
"The  Long  Search" 

ONE   PEARL  OF  GREAT   PRICE 

An  absorbing  tale  of  what   happened  to  the  rich  young 

ruler  after  he  turned  away  from  Jesus,  by  W.  F.  Luder. 

$4.84. 

FARNSWORTH  BOOKS.  112  Wetherbee  Road,  BOSTON  54,  MASS. 


EARN  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  GROUP 

Sell  the  finest  quality  pecans,  walnuts,  mixed  nuts 
or  salted  peanuts.  Make  up  to  $150  selling  200 
packages  at  competitive 
prices.  Packaged  in  one 
pound  see -thru  bags. 
Write   (or  information. 

ACE  PECAN  CO.  Dept.  51 

365?  W.  LAKE  ST.  CHICAGO 


Helps  You  Overcome 

FALSE  TEETH 

Looseness  and  Worry 

No  longer  be  annoyed  or  feel  ill-at-ease  be- 
cause of  loose,  wobbly  false  teeth.  FASTEETH, 
an  Improved  alkaline  (non-acid)  powder, 
sprinkled  on  your  plates  holds  them  firmer  so 
they  feel  more  comfortable.  Avoid  embarrass- 
ment caused  by  loose  plates.  Get  FASTEETH 
at  drug  counters  everywhere. 


BENTLEY  &  SIMON 
quality  CHOIR  ROBES 
have  set  the  standard 
of  excellence  ever 
since  1912.  Custom- 
tailored  of  fine  fabrics, 
for  your  lasting  enjoyment. 
PULPIT  ROBES,  too.made 
in   the  same  quality  way. 

Write  for  catalog  F-2 
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BENTLEY  & 

SIMON      Inc. 
7  West  36  St..  N  Y.  18.H.Y. 


hands  with  equally  concerned  and 
equally  Christian  brethren  of  other 
denominational    persuasions." 

Miss  Sarah  Hall  Goodwin,  director 
of  the  Oregon  Council  of  Churches' 
migrant  work  program,  said  the  church 
seems  to  have  failed  to  communicate 
a  sense  of  social  justice  to  its  farmer 
members,  especially  in  relation  to  their 
dealings   with   farm  workers. 

Methodist  Bishop  Glenn  R.  Phillips 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  said  the  church  in 
town  and  country  must  face  such  prob- 
lems as  the  decreasing  farm  population, 
mechanization  of  farms,  increasing 
regulation,  specialization,  and  centrali- 
zation of  decision-making.  He  said  the 
church  must  be  "deeply  concerned" 
about  these  developments  but  must 
remember  the  biblical  admonition  to 
"be  not  anxious  for  tomorrow." 

Goodwill  Industries  Awarded 

Methodist-related  Goodwill  Industries 
of  America  has  received  special  recogni- 
tion from  two  international  groups  for 
its  program  in  nine  foreign  countries. 

Goodwill  has  been  given  an  inter- 
national achievement  award  by  the 
U.S.  Committee  of  the  International 
Society  for  Rehabilitation  of  the  Dis- 
abled, and  an  international  award  by 
the  People-to-People  Committee  for  the 
Handicapped. 

In  addition,  local  Goodwill  Industries 
in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Portland,  Oreg., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Denver,  Colo.,  have 
received  national  awards  for  outstand- 
ing achievement  in  service  fields. 

During  1961,  Goodwill  Industries 
has  served  50,693  persons.  Of  that 
record  number,  41,747  received  training 
and  employment,  and  8,946  received 
rehabilitation  services. 

Goodwill  plants  over  the  nation  paid 
$21.7  million  to  their  workers,  and 
earned  income  for  Goodwill  Industries 
totaled  $43  million.  Goodwill  finances 
its  program  mostly  through  its  indus- 
trial operations,  though  it  receives 
donated  funds  also. 

Horace  W.  Kimbrell  of  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  president  of  Goodwill  Industries 
National  Delegate  Assembly,  says  the 
agency  is  working  on  plans  "whereby 
within  the  next  10  years  we  hope  to 
double  the  service  through  expansion 
of  existing  programs  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ones." 

Recently  elected  to  the  national  board 
are  John  W.  Googe,  Winston-Salem. 
N.C.;  Dr.  Herman  B.  Wells,  Blooming- 
ton.  Ind.;  William  F.  McKinley,  Port- 
land. Oreg.;  Dean  Phillips,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  and  Eugene  Caldwell,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

'Birthday  Card  in  Reverse' 

Edward  II.  [ones,  a  long-time  resi- 
lient of  Asburv  Methodist  Home  in 
Gaithersbure,  Md.,  celebrated  his  90th 


birthday  by  sending  special  greetings 
to  his  friends  on  a  "birthday  card  in 
reverse." 

Jones'  specially  printed  card  said  the 
"good  old  days"  were  not  good  at  all. 

"Today  we  live  far  better  than  we 
did,  we  know  more,  we  do  more,  and 
we  do  it  better  and  in  far  less  time," 
Jones  said. 

He  also  told  of  the  beginning  of 
Asbury  Home  in  1919  and  its  expan- 
sion over  the  years. 

Dr.  Smyres  Tells  Progress 
In  Lands  of  Decision 

At  the  halfway  mark  in  the  quad- 
rennium.  Methodism  reports  progress 
in  its  work  in  the  1960-1964  Lands  of 
Decision — Argentina,  the  Chinese-in- 
Dispersion,  Pakistan,  and  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Dr.  Roy  S.  Smyres.  director  of  the 
advance  department  of  the  Division  of 
World  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Board 
of  Missions,  reports  "the  church  is  on 
the  march!"  He  lists  definite  progress 
in  each  of  the  areas  designated  by  the 
1960  General  Conference  for  special 
attention. 

A  most  significant  development  in 
Argentina  is  the  steady  growth  of 
churches  and  congregations  requesting 
aid  in  church  extension.  Several  North 
American  churches  have  pledged 
amounts  up  to  $25,000  to  supplement 
local  funds  for  the  building  of  churches, 
chapels,    and    parsonages. 

Laymen  in  Argentina  are  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  growth  of  the 
churches.  They  start  church  schools  in 
outlying  districts,  and  churches  soon 
are  the  result. 

A  dozen  missionaries  have  been 
added  to  the  force  to  help  the  Chinese- 
in-Dispersion — those  millions  of  Chinese 
driven  from  the  mainland  of  China 
who  are  scattered  from  Taiwan  through 
Hong  Kong,  Sarawak.  Singapore  on 
around  to  Burma.  |  See  Progress  Report 
from  Hong  Kong,  June  1961,  page  2; 
What  Happened  to  the  Chinese  Chris- 
tians? June  1961,  page  16.] 

Increased  activity  in  opening  new 
congregations  and  building  new 
churches  is  reported  from  Sumatra, 
where  Methodist  membership  totals 
17.700  in  87  churches.  Emphasis  i< 
being  placed  in  Malaya  on  leadership 
training  institutes  in  Christian  educa- 
tion and  lay  leadership  for  the  Chinese 
there. 

Methodists  are  planning  to  buy 
property  for  a  missionary  project  in  the 
desert  district  ot  Bahawalpur,  Pakistan. 
A  missionary  family  from  Finland  is 
carrying  on  the  work  here. 

In  co-operation  with  several  other 
denominations,  the  church  is  helping 
in  the  construction  of  a  $500,000  United 
Christian  Hospital  at  Lahore. 

Other  activities  in  this  Land  of  Deci- 
sion    includes     intensified     education 
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Supreme  In  beauty 
and  style.  Fine  quali 
materials  and  tallo 
Ing;  fair  prices.  Wr 
for  catalog  and  mate 
swatch    book.   Pie 
mention    name   o 
church  and  whether 
for  pulpit  or  choir. 

DeMoulin 
Bros.  &  Co. 

1103   So.  4th  St. 
Greenville,  Illinois 


MAKE  VoPS500  AN  HOUR  AT  HOME 

Let  Me  Prove  It  To  You  FREE! 

I'll  show  you  how  Plastic  Sealing  and 

Laminating  at  home,  spare  time,  can 

give  you  as  much  as  $5.00  each  hour  you 

operate.  Table-top  machine  sets  up  any  where. 

Easy. Fun.  Noexperienceneeded.  Wefurnish 

everything.  We'll  even  help  finance  you.  No      1  <r — ■*' 

house-to-house  selling.  Orders  come  by  mail.       w*£ 

Write  for  facts  FREE.  No  salesman  will  call. 

WARNER  ELECTRIC.   1512  Jarvis,  Depl.  L-295 -M,  Chicago  26.  III. 


Ordering 
Stamps  or  Cards? 

TOGETHER  accepts  adver- 
tisements only  from  reliable 
dealers.  If  the  advertisement 
mentions  the  word  "approval" 
or  "approvals,"  the  dealer  in- 
tends to  send  a  selection  of 
merchandise  known  as  "ap- 
provals" in  addition  to  any 
free  items  or  ones  you  have 
paid  for  in  advance.  If  you 
keep  any  of  the  "approval" 
items,  you  must  pay  for  them 
and  return  the  ones  you  do  not 
wish  to  buy.  If  you  do  not  in- 
tend to  buy  any  of  the  "ap- 
proval" items,  return  them 
promptly,  being  sure  your 
name  and  address  are  clearly 
written  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  the  package  in 
which  you  return  the  mer- 
chandise. 
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AND  MORE!  ITS  EASY,  FAST! 


For Your Club  or  Group 

Your  group  can  raise  all  the  money  it  needs, 

'.  easily,  quickly,  without  lc  cost  to  you! 

-*  S^Zs  ,  I'll  send  your  group  a  supply  of  my 

's'l-Kf  ^J    assorted  luxurious  Christmas 

•Ss'  ^J0    Carol  Napkins  in  advance.  As- 

^T.   $r    sorted  cheery  designs,  with  words 

j^   .-'     for  the  beat-loved  Christmas  Carols 

r~$r    enhance  Holiday  meals.    Have  10  mem- 

- \4%r    berseachsell20packages;keep$50foryour 

,  fflr     treasury,  send  me  the  balance  of  proceeds. 

sjr   Never  Spend  lc  of  Your  Own  Money 

Take  up  to  60  days;  we  give  credit  on  napkins. 


^ 


FREE 


C&MPI  TC   V°D  ris'£  nothing  to  try  my  amazing  tested 
OHmrLU    plan.usedbyover60.0r- 


1, 000  groups. 

Kash  name  and  address  now  for  sample 
napkins,  details  of  my  Plan  which  brings 
you  fast  cash,  or  valuable  equipment 
for  your  group,  seat  free,  no  obligation. 

ANNA  WADE,  Dept.762FW,  Lynchburg,  Va 


RUSH  NAME 

AND  ADDRESS 

TODAY! 


programs   foi    all  ages.   [See    Whi 
West  Pakistan.  Who?  Ladies  Attending 
a   Methodist    Conference,    June    I960, 
page  2.  | 

Dr.  Smyres  says  the  stirring  desire 
for  freedom  in  Africa  poses  urgency  lor 
the  Christian  program  in  Rhodesia. 
More  ami  more  Africans  are  becoming 
the  leaders  in  the  church  here. 

To  meet  a  compelling  demand  for 
more  trained  African  leaders,  a  crash 
program  has  been  established  to  make 
secondary  and  college  training  avail 
able.  New  secondary  schools  are  being 
opened  in  Rhodesia,  and  already  more 
than  75  of  the  best-prepared  students 
have  been  sent  to  American  or 
European  colleges.  The  church  also  has 
bolstered  its  program  of  literacy  train- 
ing for  adults  and  the  production  of 
literature. 

Youth  Convocation  Postponed 

The  National  Convocation  of  Meth- 
odist Youth,  originally  scheduled  for 
August,  1963,  has  been  postponed  until 
July  27-31,  1964. 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Bell,  director  of  the 
youth  department  of  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Education,  has  announced  the 
postponement  in  order  to  allow  more 
time  for  preparations. 

Board  of  Education  personnel  re- 
sponsible for  youth  work  and  repre- 
sentatives from  other  Methodist  boards 
interested  in  the  youth  program  hope 
to  make  an  extensive  study  of  the 
church's  ministry  to  its  young  people 
during  1963.  Results  of  that  study  are 
expected  to  be  included  in  the  1964 
convocation  program. 

Angola  Ministers  Released 

Four  Methodist  ministers  arrested  in 
connection  with  alleged  anti-Portuguese 
activities  are  reported  to  have  been  re- 
leased from  prison  in  Luanda,  Angola, 
by  Portuguese  authorities. 

The  Methodist  Board  of  Missions  in 
New  York  has  identified  the  men — all 


CENTURY  CLUB 

Together  welcomes  four 

more 

Methodists  who  have  had  100  or 

more  birthdays.  Joining  the 

Cen- 

tury  Club  this  month  are: 

Bishop     Herbert    Welch, 
New  York,   N.Y. 

Mrs.    Ceorgianna    Forrey, 
Chicago,    III. 

Mrs.    Ella   Weltner,    100, 
artstown,  W.Va. 

Mrs.   Alice    Sharpe,    100, 
Ind. 

100, 
100, 
Stew- 
Gary, 

Names    of    other    Methodists 

who  have  celebrated  100  or 

more 

birthdays  will  be  listed  as 
are   received.   Please   allow 

they 
two 

months  for  publication. 

Senior  Citizens! 

It's  easy  to  retire  in  So.  California  now! 

Rent  in  Claremont  Village  Green  in  tree-shaded 
Claremont  and  keep  your  savings  in  the  bank! 

CLAREMONT  VILLAGE  GREEN  is  a 
friendly  rental  development  for  adults 
over  50,  just  30  min.  from  downtown  Los 
Angeles.  Across  street  from  Claremont 
Manor.  No  investment  required!  Mod- 
erate rentals  from  $125.  Deluxe  1-story, 
1&2  bdrm.  homes  with  electric  kitchens, 
air  cond.,  drapes,  carpets,  private  patios, 
etc.  Enjoy  heated  pool,  clubhouse,  game 
courts,  hobbies,  at  no  extra  cost.  Walk 
to  Claremont  Meth- 
odist Church,  shops,  | 
libraries,  theatre,! 
lectures  and  concerts 
at  5  colleges,  medical 
centers.  Golf  near. 
Delightful  climate. 
Move  in  now. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BROCHURE 
Claremont  Village  Green, 
630-N  W.  Bonita  Avenue, 
Claremont,  California 


Claremont 

Village 

Green 


In  Steel  or  Wood  ' 
FOLDING  TABLES  1 

-1  WRITE  FOR  CATAL06      I 

,  AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES     ( 

J.RRedington&Co. 


DEPT.  52     SCRANTON  2,   PA. 


teise  MOA/£YQtiickfy 


TAKING  ORDERS  FOR 

CORRESPONDENCE 

NOTES   EACH  WITH  A 


PHOTO  of  your  CHURCH 


CLUB,  SCHOOL,  HOSPITAL,  ETC. 

These  attractive  Boxes  of  24  sheets  and  24  en- 
velopes are  quickly,  easily  sold  for  only  $1  per 
box.  Generous  profits  for  your  Group.  Friends, 
neighbors  buy  on  sight.  For  FREE  samples 
and  tested  Money -Making  Plans  just  write: 

SPALDING  PUBLISHERS,  Dept.  A 
1020  West  94th  Street      •       Chicago  20,  Illinois 


CORNS  ^f 

Fastest  Relief  For  This 
Painful  Foot  Trouble 

For  corns  and  pain  between  the 
toes  you  need  this  special  size 
and  shape  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads. 
Painful  pressure  stops  almost 
instantly.  Used  with  the  separate 
Medications  included,  soft  corns  be- 
tween toes  are  quickly  removed. 
19<,  45f  boxes.  Sold  everywhere. 


D-rScholls 

Zino-pads 


November   1962\l"ogether 
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CHOIR   ROBES 


Newest  colorfast  fabrics  available. 
Write  for  Catalog  A-74 

E.R.MOORE  CO. 

268  Norman  Ave.,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

932  Dakin  St.  Chicago  13,  III. 

1641  N.  Allesandro  St.,  Lot  Angeles  26.  Calif. 

1605  Boylston  St.,  Seattle  22.  Wash. 


Make  Rubber  Stamps  for  BIG  PAY 


_^Hg^1   Need  more  money?  Earn  $30-$50 
^y^V        I     ,  a  week,  spare  time,  at  home  mak- 
*     y       ^H^-—  ing  rubberstampsforoffices.fac- 
iv*       JJ        tories,  individuals.  Hundreds  of 
uses.  Hundreds  of  prospects — ev- 
erywhere. Right  in  your  own  com- 
l  munity.  Turn  out  special  stamps  for 
'names,  addresses,  notices,  prices,  etc., 
in  minutes  with  table-top  machine.  We 
v  furnish  everything  and  he Ip  finance  you. 
J  Write  for  free  facts.  No  salesman  calls. 
Rubber  Stamp  Oiv.,  1512  Jarvis  Ave.,  Dept.  R-295-M,  Chicago  26 


PULPIT  &  CHOIR  GOWNS 

Pulpit  Hangings — Altar  Cloths 

Bible  Markers — Communion  Linens 

Embroideries — Fabrics 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 

1001     Marking  125  Years  of  1nM 

1837    Service  to  the  Church    1962 

and  Clergy 

COX  SONS  &  VINING,  Inc. 

131   gait    23rd   Street,  Hew  York   IP,  N.Y. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS  are  accepted 
tor  miscellaneous  items  of  general  interest  to 
TOGETHER  readers  such  as:  Sale  of  personal 
property;  Beauests  for  items  wanted;  Service  offers 
of  interest  to  individuals  or  local  churches;  Help 
wanted;  Positions  wanted;  Hobby  materials  or  ex- 
changes;  Houses  or  camps  for  rent;  Tours.  No 
Agents  wanted  or  Opportunity  for  profit  advertis- 
ing. Rate:  Minimum  charge — $10.50  (14  words).  75c 
each  additional  word.  CLOSING  DATE  SIX 
WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  PUBLICATION  (15th). 
For  use  of  "Box  No.  .  .  .  TOGETHER":  add  $1.00. 
Address  TOGETHER— Classified  Dept.,  Box  423, 
Park  Ridge,  III. 
CASH   MUST   ACCOMPANY  ALL  ORDERS 


TOURS 

NEW  EUROPEAN  PALESTINE  TOUR.  Person- 
alized travel  our  specialty.  Superior  accom- 
modations, with  experienced  conductor  and 
reliable  travel  bureau.  Rev.  Lester  K.  Welch, 
320   Hamilton   St.,   N.W.,   Washington,   D.C. 


WANTED 

HELP!  NEED  EXPERIENCED  CHRISTIAN 
ARTIST  for  layouts,  design  and  art  prepara- 
tion for  offset  camera.  Midwest.  Write:  TO- 
GETHER, Box  T-113,  1661  No.  Northwest 
Highway,    Park    Ridge,    Illinois. 

CASE  WORKER— COLLEGE  DEGREE  with 
minimum  of  one  year  graduate  work  in  social 
service.  M.S.W.  preferred  but  not  required. 
Methodist  agency.  Adoption,  unmarried  moth- 
ers, foster  home  finding.  Permanent ;  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement.  The  Baby  Fold, 
Box  327,  Normal,  Illinois. 

DIRECTOR  FOR  EXPANDING  PROGRAM  of 
Christian  Education.  Experience  desirable. 
Pleasant  working  conditions.  Salary  open. 
Write  Dr.  C.  O.  Kidd,  Reveille  Methodist 
Church,  4200  Cary  Street  Road,  Richmond,  Va. 

THE  FIRST  METHODIST  CHURCH  of  Mason 
City,  Iowa,  seeks  a  Director  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation and  Youth  Work.  Preferably  a  young 
married  man  with  theological  education  and  a 
knowledge  of  church  school  techniques.  A  very 
real  and  rich  opportunity.  Address  inquiries 
to  the  above  named  church. 


POSITION   WANTED 


CHURCH  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATOR.  Broad 
background  in  Church  and  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Ability,  training,  experience,  refer- 
ences. C.  M.  Fuller.  R.  F  D  #1,  Harborcreek, 
Pennsylvania. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN  DESIRES  POSITION 
as  Director  of  Youth  Work,  or  Pastor's  As- 
sistant in  local  church.  Experienced.  Com- 
plete references  and  information  on  request. 
Give  details.  Write:  Box  T-llt,  TOGETHER, 
1661  No.  Northwest  Highway,  Park  Ridge, 
Illinois. 


Angolans — as  the  Revs.  Julio  J.  Miguel, 
Domingos  Lopes  de  Silva,  Felipe 
Fraeitas,  and  Andre  Dias.  Mr.  Miguel 
for  a  number  of  years  was  pastor  of  the 
largest  Methodist  church  in  Luanda, 
and  later  was  a  district  superintendent. 
[See  Special  Report  on  Angola, 
February,  page  14.] 

26  U.S.-2s  Begin  Home  Service 

Twenty-six  special  term  home  mis- 
sionaries— "U.S.-2s" — have  begun  two 
years  of  service  on  a  variety  of  projects 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  largest 
such  group  in  several  years  to  enter  this 
field  of  missionary  effort. 

Especially  '  trained  for  home-mission 
service  at  Scarritt  College  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  the  24  women  and  2  men  have 
been  assigned  to  children's  homes,  mis- 
sion schools,  community  centers,  and 
rural  churches.  They  will  teach  Chris- 
tian education,  strengthen  the  rural- 
church  programs,  and  engage  in  so- 
cial work,  counseling,  and  work  with 
children  and  youth.  All  are  serving  un- 
der the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 

Methodist  Chaplaincy  Grows 

The  largest  number  of  Methodist 
chaplains  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  now  are  on  active  duty  with  U.S. 
armed  forces.  The  addition  of  78  min- 
isters during  the  last  year  brings  the 
total  to  526. 

Another  154  are  serving  the  Veterans 
Administration,  civilian  hospitals  and 
prisons,  and  industry,  reports  Dr.  John 
R.  McLaughlin,  general  secretary  of 
the  Methodist  Commission  on  Chap- 
lains, 

Urge  Youth  to  Exert  Influence 

Methodism's  1.5  million  Youth  Fel- 
lowship members  have  been  called  on 
to  take  more  interest  in   government. 


exert  more  effort  for  racial  integration, 
and  join  in  a  nationwide  prayer  vigil 
for  peace. 

The  requests  were  contained  in 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  100  delegates 
attending  the  National  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship  in 
Salem,  Oreg. 

Youth  of  the  church  were  urged  to 
"seek  constructive  legislation  and 
government  policy  that  will  allow  for 
fullest  expression  for  Christian  goals 
and  ideals,"  to  study  legislative  issues, 
and  to  "express  their  Christian  con- 
sciences'' to  congressmen  and  President. 

National  MYF  leaders  were  asked  to 
provide  background  information  on 
issues  such  as  the  military  draft,  job- 
placement  programs  for  youth,  youth 
conservation  corps  and  public-service 
employment,  disarmament,  liquor  ad- 
vertising, and  civil  rights. 

The  conference  set  no  date  for  the 
youth  prayer  vigil  for  peace,  but  it  was 
agreed  the  theme  for  the  24-hour  ob- 
servance would  be  Pray  for  Peace. 

Regional  and  state  conference  organi- 
zations were  urged  to  conduct  as  many 
of  their  meetings  and  activities  as  pos- 
sible on  a  racially  integrated  basis. 

New  officers  elected  to  serve  with 
President  Leslie  Parish  of  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  and  other  holdover 
officers  were:  Carolyn  Jackson.  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  recording  secretary:  Jo 
Gulley,  Portland,  Oreg.,  financial  secre- 
tary; Miss  Dee  Eck,  Bozeman,  Mont., 
Christian-faith  chairman;  Paul  Black. 
Evansville,  Ind..  Christian-outreach 
chairman;  Jane  Horchem,  Ransom, 
Kan.,  Christian-fellowship  chairman. 

7964  Music  Director  Named 

Dr.  Austin  C.  Lovelace,  minister  of 
music  at  Christ  Church  (Methodist)  in 
New  York  City,  will  be  the  director  of 
music  for  the  1964  Methodist  General 
Conference  in  Pittsburgh. 

Appointment  of  Dr.  Lovelace,   who 


New  national  officers  elected  by  the  Methodist   Youth   Fellowship  are   (left 
to  right)   fo  Gulley,  Carolyn  fackjon,  fane  Horchem,  Paul  Blac\,  Dee  Ec\. 
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Methodism's  200th  anniversary  in  Maryland  was  celebrated  at  Evans  1  louse. 


was  choir  director  and  organist  at  First 
Methodist  Church,  Evanston,  111.,  and  a 
professor  at  Garrett  Theological  Sem- 
inary for  10  years,  was  announced  by 
Dr.  J.  Otis  Young,  chairman  of  the 
General  Conference  program  commit- 
tee, and  associate  publisher  of  the  Meth- 
odist Publishing  House. 

Aid  to  Algeria  Increases 

Three  million  needy  people  in 
Algeria  are  receiving  increased  Ameri- 
can-church aid  through  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  reports  Canon 
Almon  R.  Pepper  of  Nyborg,  Denmark. 

Canon  Pepper,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Church  World 
Service,  said  contributions  sent  by  CWS 
through  WCC  have  been  increased  100 
percent. 

In  addition  to  the  $100,000  being 
sent  to  meet  immediate  needs,  millions 
of  pounds  of  foodstuffs  have  been  di- 
verted from  regular  programs  and  are 
being  rushed  to  Algeria. 

The  Methodist  Committee  for  Over- 
seas Relief  gives  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  CWS  annually.  Thus  a 
significant  portion  of  the  aid  will  be 
from  Methodists. 

Autonomy  for  Papua  Church 

The  Methodist  Church  in  the  Aus- 
tralian territory  of  Papua,  New  Guinea, 
will  be  given  eventual  autonomy. 
Action  was  taken  by  the  Australian 
Methodist  Overseas  Mission  Board  at  its 
annual  conference  in  Sydney  to  recom- 
mend the  autonomy  to  the  church's 
triennial  General  Conference  next  May. 

First  steps  toward  autonomy  should 
be  taken  by  the  mission  churches  in 
1963,  the  board  recommended,  with 
complete  independence  in  May,   1966. 

The  independent  church  will  be 
made  up  of  four  synods — the  Solomon 
Islands,  Papua,  New  Guinea  High- 
lands, and  New  Guinea. 


Methodists  in  Maryland 
Celebrate  200th  Anniversary 

More  than  300  ministers  and  laymen 
attended  a  special  commemorative 
service  in  observance  of  Methodism's 
200th   anniversary   in   Maryland. 

The  service  was  held  October  6  in 
the  famed  Evans  House  which  is  lo- 
cated nine  miles  south  of  Westminster. 
[See  Here  People  Called  Methodists 
Wove  History,  August  1960,  page  2.] 

A  Methodist  preacher  named  Robert 
Strawbridge  began  working  in  the 
Maryland  area  between  1760  and  1762. 
The  home  of  John  Evans,  leader  of  the 
class  from  1768  to  1809,  was  used  for 
meetings  and  worship  during  the  era. 

Methodist  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  was  principal 
speaker  for  the  bicentennial  celebration 
at  Evans  House. 

Timetable  for  Abolition 

Methodism's  Central  (Negro)  Juris- 
diction bishops  and  special  five-man 
study  committee  have  devised  a  plan 
"to  achieve  a  programmed  abolition" 
of  the  denomination's  segregated  juris- 
diction. 

A  joint  declaration  by  the  jurisdic- 
tion's College  of  Bishops  and  the  com- 
mittee discloses  a  plan  calling  for  "cre- 
ative" use  of  Amendment  IX  to  the 
church's  constitution  to  abolish  the  Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction  and  integrate  its  5 
episcopal  areas  and  17  annual  confer- 
ences into  the  denomination's  5  geo- 
graphical jurisdictions. 

Amendment  IX  provides  the  ma- 
chinery whereby  the  Central  Jurisdic- 
tion can  be  abolished  through  the  vol- 
untary transfer  of  its  conferences  and 
bishops  into  the  geographical  jurisdic- 
tions. 

The  plan  takes  into  consideration 
that  its  abolition  must  occur  within  a 
framework  of  overall  planning  and 
program  "which  will   facilitate   rather 


FOURSQUARE 
FUND,  INC. 

BOHtOIl,      M,i-.-,,n    Ini-.rll-, 

A  diversified 

mutual    fund 

whose    basic 

goal    is    possible    long-term 

growth  of  capital  and  income. 

Stated  Policy:  Foursquare 
Fund  invests  in  no  alcohol, 
tobacco  or  drug  companies. 

Free  prospectus  from  your 
Investment  Dealer  or  : 


Va\ 


FOURSQUARE    CORPORATION 
27  State  Street.  Boston  9,  Man. 


Street 
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State 
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EARLY 
DELIVERY 

WRITE  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 


J.  P.  REDINGTON  &  CO. 
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CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 

TO  FIGHT  TB  AND  OTHER 
RESPIRATORY  DISEASES 

answer  your  Christmas 
Seal  letter  today. 

Space  donated  by  Together 


November    1  962  \Together 
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Shopping 
Together 


Please    pay    by    check    or    money    order. 

Do   not   send   cash.    Prices   are   postpaid.   All 

companies  are  reliable  mail-order  houses. 

However,   if   you   find   your   order 

unsatisfactory,   return   the   merchandise 

promptly  for  a   full    refund. 


LABELS  -  50t 


Rich  Gold  Trim  — Free  Plastic  Box 

Everybody  wants  labels  to  personalize  stationery, 
checks;  identify  books,  records,  1,001  uses;  wonderful 
gift!  Sparkling  white  gummed  paper  with  rich  gold  trim, 
distinctively  printed  in  black  with  ANY  name  and  ad- 
dress up  to  4  lines.  2"  long.  Set  of  500  Gold-Stripe  labels 
in  free  plastic  gift  box,  just  50c  postpaid.  Fast  service 
guaranteed.  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 


Walter  Drake  &  Sons 

2611  Drake  Bldg. 
Colorado  Springs  14,  Colo. 


Send  for ~-r — . 
Catalogue 


Pes. 
PRINTED   SHEETS 

AND  ENVELOPES 

oo 

PPD. 

INTRODUCTORY   OFFER.. 
THE  fINt  STATIONERY 
IN  THE  PLAIN  BOXI 


Wo 


lorld's  finest  stationery  value,  and 
a  quality  gift  for  42  years!  Crisp,  rich  white  bond  paper 
printed  with  user's  name  and  complete  address  in  Midnight 
Blue  ink.  Socially  correct,  and  so  convenient  for  dozens  of 
correspondence  uses.  100  6"  x  7"  printed  note  sheets  and 
50  printed  matching  envelopes.  Maximum  of  4  lines  of 
printing  with  up  to  30  characters  (including  spaces)  per 
line.   Only  $1.00  per  150-piece  Introductory  Box. 


A  BARGAIN 
AT  JUST 


TRIPLE 
BOX! 


Jumbo  450-piece  Triple  Box! 
300  printed  sheets  and  150  printed  envelopes.  Save  a 
full  dollar  on  this  great  bargain  offer.  Only  $2.00  postpaid. 

Sold   only    by    mail,    directly    from    the  Factory.  Sotiilactlan  Guaranteed! 

The  AMERICAN  STATIONERY  CO.,  Inc. 

1170  PARK  AVENUE  •  PERU,   INDIANA 


SOUND  &  ACTION  PUP-$1 

Squeeze,  please  . . .  and  watch  this  performing 
Pup  scamper!  A  delightful  toy  for  the  crib  set 
—  and  a  fascinating  Christmas  surprise  for  tots 
and  toddlers.  Squeezum  Pup  squeals  when  he's 
squeezed.  Let  go,  and  he  sighs  and  walks  away. 
Made  of  soft,  smooth  latex,  non-toxic,  wash- 
able. Guaranteed  to  please  or  your  money 
back!  SQUEEZUM  PUP,  $1,  postpaid.  Order 
direct  by  mail  from  Sunset  House,  617  Sunset 
Building,    Beverly    Hills,    California. 


TALL  MEN  ONLY! 


WITH  YOUR  EXACT 
LONG  SLEEVE  LENGTH 


PERFECT  FIT  IN  your  big 
size!  Sleeve  lengths  to  38, 
neck  sizes  to  1 8 "2 !  Ivy 
Lepgue  svipes,  ploids,  solid- 
tones,  whites  in  Sport  and 
Dress  styles.  New  wash- 
and-wear  fabrics!  Bodies  cut 
4"  longer  than  ordinory 
shirts!  Not  sold  in  stores  — 
by  mail  only!  We  are 
America's  best-known  spe- 
cialists for  BIG  MEN  ONLY! 
Finest  quality  ot  sensible 
^  prices!  Satisfaction  Guoron- 
t$  teed!  Write  for  FREE  Catologl 

SIZE,  INC. 

BROCKTON,   MASS. 


BIG  FREE  CATALOG! 

Shoes,  size  10AAA  to 
16EEE!  Fine  quality  in 
smartest  new  dress 
styles.  Also  sport  and 
work  shoes,  boots,  sox, 
slippers.  All  FOR  BIG 
MEN  ONLY!  A  postcard 
brings  you  big  color  Cat- 
alog   FREE!  Write  today1 

KING- 

6452  FOREST  ST 


QjJ 


•  I  GENUINE  PHOTO  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Your  Name  Printed  FREE  on  each 


40  ENVELOPES 
INCLUDED  only 

$100 


Simply  send  us  your 

favorite  snapshot, 

picture,  print.  We 

will  photograph  it  and 

make  40  Genuine  Photo  Christmas 

cards  and  print  your  name  or  ANY  name  FREE 

on  each  card.  We  repeat:  40  Genuine  Photo  Christmas 

cards  on  glossy  rich  stock!  And  40  matching  envelopes  are 

included  FREE.  We  don't  even  need  your  negative.  We  prefer  picture, 

print  or  snapshot.  This  is  the  greatest  photo  Christmas  card  offer 

ever.  Don't  confuse  this  with  cheap  printing-press  reproductions. 

These  are  genuine  photographs!  Order  NOW!  Send  your  favorite  photo 

—  any  size,  along  with  $1.00  plus  25c  for  postage  and  handling  for 

each  set.  Prompt  service  sincerely  promised  but  orders  must  reach 

us  by  December  11,  1962.  Complete  money-back  guarantee  if  not 

delighted.  Sorry,  no  COD's.  Photo-King,  Dept.PB-29, P.O.  Box  3181, 

Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Ideas  for 
Handicrafters 


Brand    new    112 

page     catalog     just 

loaded  with  craft  ideas. 

Catalog   also  Jells   how  you  can   receive   free 

instructions  and  tips  on  5  crafts.  Write  today! 


AMERICAN  HANDICRAFTS  CO. 


Box  1643  TG 


Fort  Worth  1,  Texas 


Miniature  Play  Foods-48  for 


Mouth-watering;  miniature  plav  foods  will 
thrill  any  little  girl  ...  and  her  dolls!  39 
different  foods  and  9  slices  of  bread.  Artis- 
tically colored  to  look  absolutely  real. 
Chicken,  steak,  lobster,  vegetables,  snacks, 
fruits  . . .  mouth-watering  watermelon,  ba- 
nanas—  even  a  bunch  of  grapes!  They're 
all  non-toxic  and  guaranteed  to  please  any 
child!  Set  of  4S  pieces  for  onlv  $1,  post- 
age paid.  Order  DOLLY'S  FOOD  SET 
direct  by  mail  from  Sunset  House,  617 
Sunset    Building,    Beverly    Hills,    California. 


than   impede  achievement  ot  the  goal 
of  equality."   It  provides  lor: 

•  Creation  by  November  1,  1962  ot 
a  proposed  plan  of  realignment  of  Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction  annual  conference 
boundaries,  so  no  conference  will  over- 
lap two  or  more  of  the  geographical 
jurisdictions. 

•  Study  during  1963  of  the  plan  by 
all  parties  and  groups  affected  directly 
or   indirectly. 

•  Adoption  of  the  realignment  plan 
by  the  Central  Jurisdiction  Conference 
in  June,  1964,  in  time  to  permit  the 
other  jurisdictional  conferences  to  act 
on  the  basis  of  the  new  boundaries. 

•  Recommendation  by  the  study 
committee  for  the  transfer  of  annual 
conferences  from  the  Central  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  annual  conferences  will  be 
encouraged  to  start  immediate  action 
for  transfers  on  the  basis  of  Amend- 
ment IX  and  the  prescribed  standards. 

•  Establishment  of  annual  confer- 
ence committees  to  study  the  transfer 
proposals  and  make  recommendations. 

The  joint  statement  emphasized  that 
"the  goal  which  we  seek  is  a  fellowship 
in  which  all  Methodists  may  enjoy  the 
responsibility,  privilege,  and  oppor- 
tunity of  making  their  contributions 
to  our  church's  ministries  of  preaching, 
teaching,  witnessing,  and  serving  solely 
on  the  basis  of  their  ability,  competence, 
and  depth  of  understanding  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  Methodist  heritage." 

Illinois  MPH  Recognized 

The  Methodist  Publishing  House  was 
one  of  81  firms  in  Illinois  honored  at 
the  Chicago  International  Trade  Fair 
by  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry. 

All  the  firms  had  been  in  business 
in  Illinois  more  than  100  years  and 
were  given  commemorative  scrolls. 

MPH  in  Illinois  was  first  established 
as  a  Book  Depository  in  1852.  It  was  a 
victim  of  the  great  Chicago  Fire  in 
1871.  At  the  beginning  of  1962  MPH 


Illinois  Gov.  Otto  Kerner  (left) 
presents  commemorative  scroll  to  Dr. 
f.  Otis  Voting,  associate  publisher 
of  the  Methodist  Publishing  House. 
The  scroll  recognizes  the  operation 
of  MPH  in  Illinois  for  over  100  years. 
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spread  its  Chicago  operations  over  lour 
separate  locations. 

Jordan  Project  Initiated 

The  Jordan  Mission  Project,  initiated 
by  Methodist-related  Baldwin  Wallace 
College  in  Berea,  Ohio,  will  send  two 

volunteers  to  wink   in   Jordan   schools. 

This  modified  peace  corps  program 
was  conceived  by  Dr.  John  C.  Trever, 
professor  ol  religion  of  the  college. 

First  of  the  college's  volunteer  gradu- 
ate students  to  go  will  be  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Vierass,  a  member  of  Lakewood 


Miss  Vi grass 


Methodist  Church  in  Lakewood,  Ohio, 
and  Miss  Doris  McBride,  a  member  of 
the  Bellevue  Methodist  Church  in  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pa. 

Miss  Vigrass  is  assigned  to  the 
Friends  School  in  Ramallah,  Jordan — 
10  miles  north  of  Jerusalem — and  Miss 
McBride  will  go  to  Talitha  Kumi  Arab 
Girls  School  in  Beit  Jala — one  mile  west 
of  Bethlehem. 

Plan  Apartments  for  Aged 

A  $4.7-million,  288-apartment  proj- 
ect for  senior  citizens  is  being  planned 
by  a  group  of  Houston,  Texas,  Meth- 
odists. 

Clarewood  House  apartments  will  be 
rented  to  qualified  persons  over  62 
years  of  age,  regardless  of  religious  af- 
filiation. 

Apartment  applications  will  be  proc- 
essed by  the  Rev.  Paul  Brown,  associate 
pastor  of  First  Methodist  Church  in 
Houston. 

Appalachian  Mission  Sought 

A  Methodist  study  conference  has 
recommended  that  The  Methodist 
Church  undertake  a  14-year  program  of 
greater  service  to  the  people  of  the 
Southern  Appalachian  region. 

The  program  would  be  known  as 
Mission  76  because  it  would  continue 
until  the  Methodist  General  Conference 
of  1976. 

Under  the  program.  The  Methodist 
Church  will  be  asked  to  designate  Mis- 
sion '76  as  a  National  Advance  Mission 
Special. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Weatherford,  an  87-year- 
old  Methodist  of  Black  Mountain,  N.C., 
and  Berea,  Ky.,  headed  the  study. 

The  region  covers  80,000  square  miles 
in     seven     states — Alabama,     Georgia, 
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PERSONAL  DOOR  MAT-*59* 

Your  own  name,  or  any  name  of  your  choice, 
is  molded  with  ivory  letters  in  a  colorful  rub- 
ber Door  Mar.  Choice  of  colors:  brick  red, 
garden  jireen,  powder  blue  or  black.  Labe- 
ls by  28  inches.  ",000  rubber  scraper  fingers 
do  a  thorough  and  efficient  scraping  job.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.'  Specify  color  and  name. 
PERSONALIZED  DOOR  MAT,  $5.98,  post- 
paid. Order  direct  by  mail  from  Sunset  House, 
617  Sunset  Building,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

?■ 100  Little  Dolls 


'  all  for 

."i-/    ,^~  100    Oolls    m 
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19* 


made    of    genuine  l^r^^ffxc 
Stvrene  plastic  and  nafa  ^*  ,   jmri 

?ne,ic   rubber  onlj ,$1 .tor  er 1  V    ^K 
tire  set    You  get  BABY  DOLLS.  WV1T  I 
NURSE  DOLLS.  DANCING  DOLLS.    t--\J 

Foreign  dolls,  clown  dolls  ( 

COWBOY  DOLLS.  BRIDE  DOLLS 
and  many  more  in  Lilliputian 
cuteness.  And  made  not  o( 
paper  or  rags  but  ol  STYRENK 
plastic  and  hard  synthe  ic  rub- 
ber.  If  you  don't  go  wild  over 
them  your  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded.  Send  $1.00 
plus  25c  for  postage  and 
handling  for  each  set  of  100 
Oolls  you  order  to:  100  Doll 
Co.,  Dept.  A-87,  730  Third 
Ave.,   New  York   17,   N.Y. 


HERE  THEY  ARE!    SWAP    'll    SAVE 

WALLET  PHOTOS 

IN  THE  TONE  QUALITY  OF  YOUR  CHOICE! 


FULL 

MONEY 
BACK- 
SATISFACTION  > 
GUARANTEED! 

SILVERTONE 

BLACK  AND  WHITE 


WE  PAY  POSTAGE! 

• 

De-luxe  silk-finish 

I  wallet  size  photos 

2Wx3W 

I  IN  A  HURRY? 

Send  50C  extra 

for  Super-Speed 

Service! 

GOLDENTONE 

SEPIA  AND  WHITE 


25°-$l      25°-$2 


60  FOR   ONLY  $2 

•  Swap  with  friends  •  Give  to 

relations  ■  Use  on  School. 

Job  applications. 


Brings  out  natural  flesh 
tones  •  Has  a  Professional 
Studio  Portrait  Look  •  Tends 
to  smooth  away  blemishes. 


Send  any  photo,  portrait,  or  snapshot  and  money  today.  Get 
original  back  with  Wallet  photos  in  the  "tone"  you  prefer. 

WALLET  PHOTO  CO.    BOX  R    MILLBURN.  N.J. 


BIG  FAT  SANTA-S698 

The  jolliest  St.  Nick  you'll  see  anywhere!  He's 
round  and  firm  when  fully  packed  with 
crumpled  newspapers.  Life-size  5  '9"  tall,  made 
of  colorful  all-weather  plastic  . . .  stand  him  up 
or  sit  him  down  on  roof,  porch,  lawn,  inside 
by  the  fireplace  or  in  easy  chair.  Folds  flat  for 
storage.  Guaranteed  to  please  or  your  money 
back!  BIG  FAT  SANTA,  $6.98,  postpaid. 
Order  direct  by  mail  from  Sunset  House,  617 
Sunset  Building,  Beverly  Hills,  California. 


Day-n  Night  Mailbox  Marker  $1.95 

Your  11:11111'  (or  any  wording  up  to  11  lettei  i 
gleams  on  both  Idea;  permanent  raised  v.  hlte 
letters  reflect  light.  Epoxj  enamel  baked  on 
rustproof  aluminum  now  guaranteed  10  yrs. ! 
Perfect  Christmsj  gift  I  lit  ,  any  mailbox;  in- 
stall in  :i  minute.  We  sliip  within  18  I 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  back,  lilack  back- 
ground, only  $1.96  ppd.i  Antique  Copper,  Col- 
onial Red  or  Pine  Green  Imcksrround  only  $2. -15 
ppd.,  From  Spear  Engineering  Co.,  441-6  Spear 
Ul.iir..    i  olorailo    Spi  in  i    .    Colo. 


Holiday  Wishes  Come  to  Lira 
with  YOUR  PERSONAL  PHOTO 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Add  35c  post.  & 
handling. 
Deluxe,  double-weight 
jumbo  photo  cards  from  your  favorite  ni 
your  family,  home,  pet,  yourself — big  4  !4  "  x 
5yi"  size.  Send  negative;  from  print  add  50/. 
Low  price  includes  envelopes.  Only  25  to  a  rn- 
tomer  at  this  special  price.  Extra  cards  5c  each. 
FREE  SAMPLE:  Send  black  &  white  negative 
before  Nov.  25  for  FREE  Deluxe  sample  &  new 
designs.  One  sample  to  a  customer. 


FULL    COLOR    PHOTO    CARDS 


L  J         *?.  /  0 


from    your   color    negative 
slide.     Complete    with    enve-, 
lopes   and    folders. 

Color  sample  20t  with  your  neg.  or  slide. 
SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED.    Send    click,    cash, 
m.o.,  today.    No.   CODs.   Add   '.',r,c  postage  A:   handling. 


PHILIP'S   FOTO  CO. 

DEPT.   XI 2  IRVINGTON,  NEW  YORK 


24  PENCILS 


WITH  YOUR 
NAME  IN  GOLD 


or 
2  Sets  of  12 
(2  names) 


$■00 


I 


Fine  quality  pencils  with  soft  black 
leads  and  erasers.  Gift  packaged. 
Min.  order  Si 


50  REFILLS:  88* 

ADO    12c    POSTAGE 

Double  shot,  tits  all  standard  pens. 
Red,  Blue,  Black  or  Green  ink. 

BRASS  REFILLS    vt.aiue 

24  for  88 £  plus  ut  posiif 

tipped.  Tits  all  pen 


If  Your  Child 

is  a  Poor  Reader 

See  how  The  Sound  Way  to  Easy  Reading  can  help 
him  to  read  and  spell  better  in  a  few  weeks.  New 
home-tutoring  course  drills  your  child  in  phonics 
with  records  and  cards.  Easy  to  use.  University 
tests  and  parents'  reports  show  children  gain  up 
to  full  year's  grade  in  reading  skill  in  f>  weeks. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  folder  and  low  price. 
Bremner- Davis  Phonics,   Dept.    B-81,  Wilmette,  111. 
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FEEDING  FIFTY 


A 


TO   BE 


FOR 


I'VE  NOT  been  able  to  find  out 
whether  the  Pilgrims  had  sausage, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  apples  at  that 
first  Thanksgiving  back  in  1621. 
Sausage  is  an  ancient  dish — it  goes 
back  before  the  time  of  Christ — so 
they  might  have  had  that.  Sweet 
potatoes  were  grown  in  Virginia  in 
the  early  1600s;  probably  they 
hadn't  gotten  up  to  New  England  so 
early.  Apples  were  brought  to 
America  by  the  colonists,  and  prob- 
ably the  Pilgrims  didn't  yet  have 
apples.   .  . 

Anyhow,  we  have  these  three 
wonderful  foods  to  be  thankful  for 
now.  And,  all  three  go  into  one  of 
my  favorite  casseroles — Sausage- 
Sweet  Potato  Casserole.  I  was  de- 
lighted, this  fall,  to  find  out  that 
senior  citizens  at  Wisconsin's  Meth- 
odist Manor  like  it,  too. 

Mrs.  Madeline  Weis,  dietitian  at 
that  beautiful  new  Methodist  home, 
in  West  Allis,  served  it  one  Wednes- 
day evening.  It  was  baked  in  large 
pans  in  the  manor's  gleaming  mod- 
ern kitchen,  then  put  into  a  serving 
dish  for  each  of  the  tables  in  the 
dining  room.  These  dishes  were  a 
gorgeous  sight;  topping  them  were 
miniature  marshmallows  toasted 
golden  brown,  and  the  apple  slices 
still  showed  flashes  of  red  peeling. 

At  each  of  the  tables  in  the  din- 


Three   autumn    treats — apples, 

sweet  potatoes,  and  sausage — are 

combined  in   this  casserole. 


ing  room,  there  was  a  lazy  Susan 
piled  with  cottage  cheese  and  fruit. 
There  was  homemade  nut  bread  and 
for  dessert  ice  cream  and  pecan  crisp. 

The  dining  room  is  part  of  the 
two-story  hub  of  the  manor.  Branch- 
ing from  this  central  unit  are  one- 
story  residence  wings  with  spacious 
halls  and  no  stairways  to  present 
problems  to  older  people.  Six  social 
areas  with  kitchenettes,  television, 
and  other  fellowship  features;  a  li- 
brary; a  chapel,  and  plenty  of  op- 
portunity for  pursuing  hobbies  make 
Methodist  Manor  a  comfortable  and 
companionable  place  to  live. 

A  few  of  the  manor  residents  are 
on  special  diets,  but  Mrs.  Weis  told 
me  that  nearly  everyone  could  eat 
the  Sausage-Sweet  Potato  Casserole. 
She  added  that  it  would  make  a 
stunning  dish  for   a  buffet  dinner. 

The  recipe,  in  family  size,  came 
out  of  the  Village  Coo\  Boo\  gotten 
up  nearly  20  years  ago  by  the  NBP 
club  and  Woman's  Society  Circle  5 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  South 
Orange,  N.J.  NBP  stands  for  the 
parent-teacher  association  of  the 
nursery,  beginner,  and  primary  de- 
partments of  the  church  school.  This 
particular  recipe  was  contributed  to 
the  cookbook  by  Mrs.  Muriel  Post 
ol  South  Orange. 

— Sally  Wesley 


Sausage-Sweet  Potato  Casserole  (for  50) 

7   pounds  link   sausage  27    large   apples 

27  large  sweet  potatoes,  cooked  3A  pound  brown  sugar 

Brown   sausage   lightly,   pour  off  grease.   Slice   layers  of  sweet  potato  and  apple 

alternately,    sprinkling   lightly  with   brown    sugar.   Top   with   sausage    links.    Bake 

in  moderate  oven  45  minutes,  or  until  sausage   is  well  done. 
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Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
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Methodists  in  the  News 

Russ  Kemmerer,  star  rebel   pitches 

of  the  Houston  Colts,  has  become 
minister  of  youth  work  at  Bethany 
Church  in  Houston,  Texas.  He  decided 
to  study  for  the  ministry  when  with 
the  Chicago  White  Sox.  [See  Pitcher 
Entering  Pulpit,  March  1962,  page  73.  | 

Hiley  H.  Ward,  formerly  of  the 
Christian  Advocate,  has  received  a 
Faith  and  Freedom  award  from  Re- 
ligious Heritage  of  America.  Inc.,  for 
his  work  as  church  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Dr.  Richard  V.  Moore,  president 
of  Methodist-related  Bethune-Cookman 
College,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  American 
Teachers   Association. 

Dr.  Earl  F.  Hays,  president  of  Sue 
Bennett  College,  London,  Kv.,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Methodist  Junior  Colleges. 

Dr.  Russell  H.  Hoy  was  honored 
at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  for  his  25-year 
service  at  Canal  Lewisville  Methodist 
Church  in  the  Northeast  Ohio  Con- 
ference. 


CAMERA   CLIQUE 

Quality  Control:  Conquering  a  difficult  sub- 
ject with  your  camera  takes  lime,  patience, 
ingenuity — and  extra  film.  At  least,  this 
strategy  worked  for  the  Rev.  Robert  Linder 
of  Inman.  Xcbr..  when  he  was  pliotographing 
liis  laymen  han'esting  prairie  lia\  for  Farming 
for  the  Lord  [page  38].  Unwilling  to  settle 
for  anything  less  than  the  dramatic,  he  shot 
pictures  of  the  men  ctttting,  raking,  and 
stacking  hay — all  from  ground  level.  Still  not 
satisfied,  he  climbed  atop  a  haystack  and  took 
more,  combining  foreground  and  background 
activities.  It  was  one  of  those  "extra  shots" 
which  caught  our  eye. 

As  the  first  snows  fall  in  the  north  and 
the  last  of  autumn's  painted  leaves  fade  in 
the  south,  this  is  a  prime  time  to  look  for 
dramatic  pictures  of  nature.  Then  select  the 
best  ones  and  send  them  to  our  Photo  Editor 
for  consideration  in  Together'!  Seventh  An- 
nual Invitational:  For  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth 
[see  announcement.  June,  page  87\  II  '"• 
knows?  One  of  them   might  earn  $25  for  \<>u.' 
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Give  TOGETHER  to  your  list  of  friends  and  relatives.  They  will  appreciate 
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We  will  send  a  hand-addressed  card  to  each  of  your  recipients  to  let  them  know 
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or  money  order  for  the  total  amount,  and  mail.  You  don't  even  need  a  stamp. 
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a  beautifully  bound  portfolio  FREE 
with  his  gift  subscription.  (See 
page  four  for  color  picture.)  These 
attractive  portfolios  are  designed 
to  hold  a  whole  year's  supply  of 
TOGETHER.  Give  as  many  as 
three  subscriptions  and  get  a 
FREE    portfolio    for   yourself. 
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Pastors  Mart/in  Abrams  (left)  and  Milton  Thomas  open  singing  with  the  Seneca  interchurch  choir. 


LN  i 62 i,  Indians  came  out  of  the 
iorests  to  teach  the  starving  colonists 
it  Plymouth  how  to  survive  in  the 
New  World.  So  there  was  good  rea- 
son for  Indian  to  sit  with  Pilgrim 
it  the  festive  table  on  the  first 
rhanksgiving  proclaimed  that  year 
?y  Gov.  William  Bradford. 

Even  before  there  were  Pilgrims  in 
\merica,  the  warrior  tribes  around 
what  is  now  New  York  State  had 
oined  in  a  fighting  federation  known 
is  the  Five  Nations.  In  the  French 


and  Indian  Wars  of  1754-63,  these 
powerful  tribes — the  Iroquois — 
helped  to  make  this  an  English- 
speaking  nation. 

Then,  in  1816,  American  Meth- 
odism began  its  worldwide  mission- 
ary outreach  with  a  mission  to  the 
Wyandots  in  Ohio  [see  He  Came  a 
Singing!   January,   1961,  pages  2-3]. 

It  was  with  these  things  in  mind 
that,  in  i960,  the  Rev.  Milton  Thomas 
of  Perrysburg  (N.Y.)  Methodist 
Church  went  next  door  to  the  Cat- 


taraugus Reservation,  home  of  the 
Senecas,  whose  ancestors  belonged 
to  the  Five  Nations.  He  invited 
members  of  the  Four  Corners  Meth- 
odist Church  and  other  denomina- 
tions to  join  his  congregation  in  a 
Thanksgiving  service  and  feast. 

Since  then,  the  Wednesday-night 
service  photographed  last  year  by 
Together  has  become  an  annual  af- 
fair. Both  Senecas  and  Perrysburg 
folks  dress  as  their  ancestors  did — 
united  now  in  a  common  faith. 


After  341  years,  Indian  hues  mingle  again  with  plain  Pilgrim  blac\,  white,  and  gray. 
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Neither  Pilgrim  nor  Indian  had  it  so  good  in  the  early  days  when  half 

the  Plymouth  colonists  died  during  the  first  dreadful  winter.  These  four  happy 

members  of  a  Seneca  family  are  from  nearby  Cattaraugus  Reservation. 


The  salad  is  20th  century, 
but  exotic  Indian  dishes  are 
featured:  corn  cooked 
for  days  in  ashes  and  lye 
as  stocf^  for  a  soup 
made  with  salt  pork  and 
kidney  beans;  corn  bread; 
and  yet  another  soup 
brewed  from  a  bushel  pot  of 
fragrant  wild  onions! 


Together /November   1962 
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It  is  easy  to  imagine  these  two  as  grandmotherly  matriarchs  in  the 

Five  Nations  of  long  ago.  Centuries  before  woman  suffrage,  Seneca  women  played  an 

important  part  in  Iroquois  life,  even  nominating  members  of 

the  tribal  council  and  removing  them  from  "office"  for  misbehavior. 
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